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\ 7 HOF’ER would sing the beauteous Rutz, 
Its castled rocks and feudal towers, 

And banks all crowned with royal wine, 
Where reel the joyous, festal hours,— 

Must wreathe his pen with Bacchant grace— 
Distill the sun into his song; 

With purple joy its movements trace, 
And, crowned with leaves, be gentle, strong ; 

Flow, like its stream, in varied rhyme, 

And gild his verse with spoils of time. 


O’er Brncen’s hills ripe grapes are hung, 
Bathing their slopes in purpling mist ; 

While soft, green girdles, zoning, flung 
"Round wall and tower, with amethyst, 

Clasp tenderly each shelving ledge, 
Hanging their jeweled clusters rare 

O'er every rippling field and hedge; 
And, crinkling through the loving air, neni illu ‘i 

With wavy wealth of murmuring grace _Bnterod eccording te aes of Congress, in the year 

Church, hamlet, flood and land enlace. of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Vor. XXXVIII.—No. 223—1 | Southern District of New York. 
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JOHANNISBERG shines far and wide 
Amid the verdant, flowing sea; 
Its white walls glancing o’er the tide 
Which rolls its long-ridged billows free 
To Rupesuerm’s rich slanting plain, 
Rocking with rubied, furrowed wave, 
Where leafy heavens shed golden rain, 
Swelling the floods that kiss and lave 
The feet of yonder castle hoar, 
Whose shadow darkens all*the shore. 


II. 

Above the river’s hurrying swirl, 

Cliff-anchored Ruerysrern lifts its walls ;— 
Her kingly banners there unfurl, 

And turret unto turret calls; 
A mimic show of feudal state, 

With donjon, barbican and keep, 
Where toy-like tower and modern gate 

Rise o’er the piled and well-made steep 
Where warders show large sioried wealth, 
And share the gains they take by stealth 


Close pressed by banks, now warmly green 
With foliage, hamlets nestle brown 
Upon the water's rim. Frequent lean, 
With tottering limbs and storm-swept crown, 
Old ruins, through whose creviced age 
Babble quaint tales and legends gray, 
Or shake their waning strength with rage 
At steam-steeds rushing fast away ; 
Like bearded guests, strayed from the Past, 
And ’mid changed scenes bewildered cast. 
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II. 
At Bacuaracu the Pilgrims stray 
Through fields of ruins strown on high : 
Where swallows skim at close of day, 
Their spread wings lessening up the sky 
Straight, slender columns drink the light, 
Spring in the air and fix their gaze 
With well-cut coigns and shafts bedight 
Bright relics of those earlier days 
When pious robbers, dying, gave 
Their thriftless wealth their souls to save 


Two Castles—Pratz and GuTenrets— 
Watch o’er the foaming, brimming tide :— 
Qs... Two armed and sleepless sentinels, 
cad of ’Erst waiting for the chieftain’s bride, 
» Gsebort Who,—floating down with silken sail, 
; And music pulsing with the oar— 
Was seized and born, a captive pale, 
For weighty vengeance—where no door 
Admits or light or armed surprise, 
Or hope, or change, or blue-eyed skies. 





On ScuénBere’s shattered towers the sunset flings 
Its arrowy beauty, smiting with red fire 
Their mossed and mouldering strength, where sits and sings 
The cowled and monkish owl. Below the spire 
Of village church, touched by a parting ray, 
Looks downward on a gathering peasant throng 
Returning to their homes by varied way, 
Repeating high this joyous, choral Song 
Which Echo oft renews o’er listening vale and dell, 
Quick-throbbing on the air—as throbs an evening bell. 


THE COW-HERDS’ SONG. 
One. 


Sing not to us of blood-red wine, 
Nor Bacchus praise in drunken song ; 
The oaken chaplets we entwine 
Are hers to whom they well belong :— 
Chorus: 
The honest Cow—the creamy Cow ;— 
For her we raise our voices now, 
For her the milk-white flag we bear. 
For her we deck our flowing hair. 
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Two. 


In maddening cups let others fling 
Their knotted strength and priceless health ; 
To her cool, patient praise we sing 
Who to our hearths brings brimming wealth :— 
Chorus - 


The patient Cow—the bright-eyed Cow; 
Crown we her steady frontlet now ; 
Send out our voices on the gale, 

And chant the virtues of the pail. 


Th ree. 


From blossomed meadows, starry fields, 
Bearing their secrets—see her come! 
And to our call those secrets yields ;— 
We'll crown her at our grateful home. 
Chorus : 
The thoughtful Cow—the generous Cow, 
For her we bring the budding bough, 
Binding with joy her royal horn 
Who stintless gladdens night and morn, 
VI. 
A heap of ruins—vast and hoar! 
A harvest of the fruitful Past! 
Such are thy spoils, oh sweet St. Goar! 
So RHEINFELS on our path is cast, 
Within whose dungeon walls were wrought 
Such deeds as freeze our listening sense,— 
Crimes that appall historic thought— 
And well exact as recompense 


This Nemesis, whose venging rod 
Has scourged to silence grand and lone, 
As witnesses to Man and God, 
These weeping Magdalens in stone! 
Who with mute lips and unshed tears 
Stand shamed, yet pardon ever plead 
From all the hastening, judging years 
Which for the Past now intercede. 
Below the waters seethe and rave; 
While nimble Echo oft repeats 
Each sound that wanders near her cave 
And, like a pulse, vibrates and beats ‘ ' 
Against the rocks, which fain would keep z Sty i, OY So ong 
The sounds which climb her wave-washed steep. , ’ ‘ — iii ta 
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O'er the river’s level current StoLtzeEnrets leans wondrous, fair: 
Like a sunset cloud in summer, pillowed on dissolving air, 


With its burnished towers and balcons, and its bannered state and pride, 
With fantastic battlements, sun-illumined, glorified. 


Sheathed in strong and stony armor far she looks with tranced gaze, 
On the plains embossed and pearly, piled with sheaves of corn and maize; 


Looking out upon the Summer with its tangled skein of streams, 
Braided through the mellow sunshine, braided in our summer dreams; 


Out upon the nut-brown hamlets, sandaling the rocks and hills, 
Where the murmuring voice of peasants all the rustling vineyards fills; 


Out upon the shining river, hastening from its cradle cold, 
In the lap of Alpine winter where thick, icy sheets enfold ; 


And the laugh of struggling waters freezes in their icy urns 
And the chamois ‘mid the snow cliffs freely roams and safe returns; 


Looking out upon the meadows, set in frames of golden sedge, 
And the quaint and dim cathedrals, springing from its blue-rimmed edge; 


Gathering, as it proudly marches, on its grand triumphal way, 
States and Empires, fair and hoary, founded at the peep of day; 


Folding in its wide embraces—in its glittering, jeweled arms 
Lordly mansions, towns and cities, cottage meek and bosky farms ; 


Till at last with hoarded treasures, full it leaps into the sea; 
Like our lives, whose amplest measures, onward flow to mystery. 
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LS 





VIL. 


In surly grandeur through the smokeless air, 
Towering, like Titan Prussia’s fort Briarean, 
Swings her hundred arms, with iron sinews knit: 
Itself with noisy uproar forcing strange silences 
Upon the subject CospLence which below 


Licks its mailed feet. 

And yet upon thy summit grim, EHRENBREITSTEIN, 

A smile lies stranded, like the bloom of flowers 

Upon the wintry forehead of Mont Blanc. 

Visions of beauty, broidered with clustered hills 

And varied pomps of plains edged with golden grain, 
With towns and hamlets deftly wrought in cunning loom, 
Rise to the pleased sense, more ravishing than dreams. 
Into the grimy casemates, black and sulphureous, 
Peep the sunny eyes of gardens, as children 

Climb the knee and look into the furrowed face 

Of Crime.—From out the far horizon 

The Moselle leads its wavy line of villages 

Set in the emerald rim of vines, to meet the Rhine. 


But hark! from off those vine-hung hills 
A Song the fragrant spaces fills,— 
Swelling and rising o’er the Rhine 

As rushes in the cup red wine: 


SONG OF THE MOSELLE. 
(1.) 
Shout not to me, nor boastful tell, 
Oh ye! who far from the Moselle, 
In flat stale plains, forever dwell ; 
And dusty grain, 
"Mid heat or rain 
Scant harvests glean 
Wheat, corn or bean. 
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My heart-strings throb—my pulses swell 
O’er every sunny knoll and dell 
Of thine, oh blue-eyed, sweet Moselle, 
Whose purple dower, 
Each summer hour, 
Thy banks display 
To wondering day. 


(3.) 

At vespers mild the evening bell 
Breaks o’er each red-ripe hill and fell 
Of thine, oh dancing, gay Moselle ; 

And village maid, 

In smiles arrayed, 

With sunny glance 

Wakes Song and Dance. 


(4.) 

Then gray, good men old legends tell 
Of what in elder days befell 
Upon the banks of our Moselle ; 

When belted knight, 

In mailed might, 

For maidens fair 

All dangers dare. 


(5.) 

Thou blue-eyed, loved and dear Moselle, 
I would not my ripe birth-right sell— 
That birth-right loved so much and well— 

For all the wine, 

Thou robber Rhine, 

Hast from thy birth 

E’er shed on Earth. 


« & 


ht 


1X, 
Like Giants vast the mountains seven 
Stand sentinels 
"Round DracHENFELS 
Whose splintered top, upholding heaven, 
By time and cannon gashed and riven, 


Resting on velvet foliage green 
Forget his scars 
And cruel wars 
Sending his eye o’er woodland scene, 
Transfigured through the hazy sheen 


Of cities kindled and aglow 

With work and light 

With force and might 
Througa whose warm hearts thy currents go. 
Oh beauteous Ruine,—and e’er shall flow. 
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BY J.ROSS BROWNE. 


HAILING THR SHIPS. 


MAGDALENA BAY. 
ROBABLY the first navigator who visited 
this magnificent bay was Fernando de Ul- 
After an exploration of the Gulf or Sea 


P 


loa. 


of Cortez, in 1539, he directed his course from | 


Cape St. Lueas along the western shore of the 


Peninsula, touching at the Bay of Magdale- | 


na and the Islands of Marguerita and Cerros. 
In this voyage he reached the latitude of 30° 


north, and made several interesting discover- | 
About three years later (1542) the same | 
bay was visited by the famous old adventurer | 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, who, according to | 


ies, 


Vanegas, gave it the name of La Magdalena. 
The expedition of Sebastian Viscaino, in 1602, 
resulted in a more perfect knowledge of its 
shores and harbors. Although the narratives 
of these enthusiastic old navigators abound in 
exaggerated accounts of what they saw, there 


|is a remarkable concurrence of testimony in 
| regard to the sterility of the coast. It is rep- 
| resented as barren and forbidding in the ex- 
treme. Torquemada, in his account of the 
voyage of Viscaino, says, ‘‘ They could get no 
intelligence of any water except in a cavity 
among the rocks, and what they had there was 
| excessively bad.” The only place now known 
where fresh water exists among the rocks is on 
the inner side of Marguerita Island, about three 
miles back from the shore. This is exceeding- 
ly brackish, and can only be used for drinking 
purposes in cases of great extremity. It is 
probably the same spring referred to by Tor- 
quemada. 

From the narrative of Viscaino’s voyage it 
would appear that one of the vessels, the Capi 
tana, ** being alone on St. Magdalen’s Day, the 
| Father Commissary and Father Thomas said 
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mass ashore; and on account of this festival 
the bay was called La Magdalena.” How it 
came to receive the same name from Cabrillo, 
sixty years before, the good Padre Vanegas 
does not tell us. 

Looking at the vast extent of this bay, the 
salubrity of its climate, and the placidity of its 
waters, the question naturally arises, how came 
it to pass that the Jesuits did not establish mis- 
sions on its shores? We undervalue their sa- 
gacity in assuming that they were ignorant of 
its resources. An expedition to explore it, as 
a place already discovered by sea, and less dif- 
ficult to be visited by land, was fitted out at 
Loreto in 1719, under Father Clemente Guil- 
len, accompanied by Estevan Rodriguez Lo- 
renzo, with an escort consisting of a party of 
soldiers and three bodies of native Californi- 
ans, armed after the fashion of the country. 

“They traveled,” says Vanegas, ‘‘ twenty-five days 
amidst all the hardships and fatigues naturally to be 
expected in such a craggy and barren country; and 
the Indians every where taking the alarm at seeing so 
many strange people in their country, rendered it nec- 
essary to observe the greatest order and circumspec- 
tion in the march. At last they came to Magdalena 
Bay, which lies in the district of the mission of San 
Luis Gonzaga, since founded. It was every where 
sheltered from the winds by lofty mountains, and 
about half a league in breadth, running up the coun- 
try toward Cape St. Lucas. Near this arm they dis- 
covered a rancheria of Indians, with whom by means 
of little presents they entered into terms of peace and 
amity. On inquiry of the Indians after water they 
were informed, and their own searches confirmed their 


report, that the only fresh water thereabout was in a | 


well dug in the sand, and which the Indians made use 
of. They added that a neighboring island called Santa 
Rosa, which they frequently visited, afforded a suffi- 
ciency of water; but they were without any means of 
crossing the channel to it; neither did they find in 
the bay those azure shells, or appearance of the pearl 
beds, with which this coast was said to abound. It 
being known that the bay had two entrances, the cap- 
tain sent some of his men to reconnoitre that on the 
south side, and following the course of a brook, ob- 
serve whether the other arm of the bay which forms 
the harbor called del Marquez afforded a watering- 
place. In this survey they observed at a distance the 


second mouth or arm; but found that the brook be- | 


fore its joining the sea ran through some ponds of 


brackish water, so that there was no possibility for | 
This discovery induced them to | 


ships to water here. 
attempt a survey of the whole tract; but in some 
parts the inaccessible rocks, and in others impassable 


marshes, obliged them to make a circuit to the ran- | 
cheria called San Benito de Arny, four leagues from | 


the sea, where the Indians gave them the same dis- 
couraging account of the want of water on the coast. 
Here all the people met, and Father Guillen used his 
utmost endeavors for inducing them to undertake a 
survey of the remaining part of the coast, or at least 
as far as possible from the south. But the captain 
and soldiers were not to be prevailed upon, and the 
Indians, after such discouraging circumstances, in- 
sisted on returning to Loreto.” 


Thus we see why no settlement of white peo- 
ple has ever been made upon the shores of this 


bay. The sterility of the soil and the scarcity 


of water have proved insuperable obstacles to | 


colonization, even since the careful surveys of 


Du Petit Thonars and Sir Edward Belcher. 


From time to time, as commerce with the neigh- 
boring States of Sonora, Cinaloa, and Durango 
became profitable to foreign countries, this bay 


| acquired some importance as a rendezvous for 
|smugglers, who kept their vessels at anchor 
| there until opportunity offered to run them in: 
| the ports of Guaymas, Mazatlan, or San Blas. 
| Large fortunes have been made in this way. 

and there are now on the Pacific coast promi- 

nent capitalists, much esteemed in the business 
| community, who are known to have engaged in 
| this illicit traffic. 
The importance of the Mexican possessions 
on the Pacific as a field for commercial enter- 
prises was thoroughly appreciated by the na- 
| tions of Europe before the acquisition of Upper 
| California by the United States. England. 
| France, and Russia, during the early part of 
| the present century, sent out various expedi- 
| tions to explore the coast; and the reports of 

the discoveries made excited a strong spirit of 

emulation to acquire these valuable possessions, 
| President Jackson proposed the purchase of Up- 
| per California in 1835, above the line of Mon- 

terey, although its vast mineral resources were 
| then unknown. 

A survey of Magdalena Bay was made in 
1839 by the French Admiral Du Petit Thou- 
ars, in the frigate Za Venus, but nothing re- 
sulted from this to induce settlement upon its 
shores. In general terms they are represented 
as sterile and destitute of water. 

Sir Edward Belcher, during the same year, 
| spent several months making an elaborate sur- 
| vey and chart of Magdalena Bay. He erected 
an observatory on shore, and had accurate 
soundings made of the entire bay, including 
its inlets and lagoons. Brackish water \ 
| found in some of these, but no land on any 
| of the adjacent shores suitable for cultivation. 
| Searcity of wood and difficulty of procuring 
| fresh water are represented to be the promi- 
nent characteristics of this region. Numerous 
other authorities might be cited to the same 
effect—thus showing a remarkable concurrence 
of testimony on the part of the most eminent 
navigators who have visited the coast during 
| the past three centuries. 

I am particular in referring to explorations 
made prior to any recent transactions connect- 
|ed with the cession of public lands on this bay, 
because the character of the country has been 
greatly misrepresented by persons assuming to 
| be well acquainted with it. Before my 

parture from San Francisco I was informed 
that there was a town on the bay; that the 
lands were very productive; that in all re- 
spects it was a suitable place for the establish- 
ment of a colony. Not only is there no town 
| accessible to navigation, but not even a cabin 
| within seven miles of the beach. Abundant 
proof exists, confirmed by my own observation, 
that representations made as to the fertility of 
the soil or its adaptability to agricultural pur- 
poses have no foundation in fact. 

My visit to this region was in the latter part 
of January—a favorable season for exploration. 
| It was my original intention to make a land trip 
|} around the shores of the bay, but this I found 





yas 


de- 
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utterly impracticable. The information which 
I had received at San Francisco led me to 
believe that the country was a verdant plain, 
abounding in fine pastures and running streams. 
I was grievously disappointed. 

My guides had no knowledge of any fresh 
water except on the trail to Commondu, which 
makes a detour through the interior, at a con- 
siderable distance from the coast. 
passes over a desert region, prolific only in cac- 
tus and thorny shrubs, Blind trails, made by 
wild animals, branch off from it in every direc- 
tion; and it is exceedingly difficult even for an 
experienced guide to avoid losing the way, ow- 
ing to the shifting sands and barren tracts of 
gravel and cobble-stones which at intervals ob- 
literate all traces of the route. The whole face 
of the earth fora hundred miles or more, north 
and south, and eastward across the Peninsula, 
is a complication of rugged mountains of a sed- 
imentary formation, and mesas cut into fearful 
arroyas and ravines by the floods of former 
times, and stretches of naked sand-desert. All 
the vegetation visible to the eye seems to con- 
spire against the intrusion of man. Every 
shrub is armed with thorns; the cactus, in all 
its varieties, solitary and erect, or in twisted 
masses, or snake-like undulations, tortures the 
traveler with piercing needles and remorseless 
fangs. Burs with barbed thorns cover the 


sents the touch with wasp-like stings that fester 
in the flesh; and poisonous weeds tempt the 
hungry animals with their verdure, producing 





STAMPEDED BY A POLEOAT. 


| eraziness and death. 


This trail | 


ground; the very grass, wherever it grows, re- | 













Add to this the innn- 
| merable varieties of virulent reptiles and insects 
that infest these desolate regions in summer; 
the rattlesnakes, vipers, scorpions, tarantulas, 
| centipedes, and sand-flies; the rabid polecats 
that creep around the camp-fire at night, pro- 
ducing hydrophobia by their bite; the seorch- 
|ing heat of the sun, and the utter absence 
of water, and you have a combination of hor 
|rors that might well justify the belief of the 
|old Spaniards that the country was accursed 
of God. Deserters from whale-ships, in at- 
tempting to make their way to Commondn, 
have, in several well-authenticated instances, ; 
perished from thirst. A species of cactus grows 4 
in these arid wastes which, it is said, contains 
juice enough to support life; but the weary 
and bewildered traveler is not always in a con- 
| dition to seek this source of relief. Men who 
|lose the trail are apt to become crazed with 
| the horrors of a situation from which they can 
| see no escape. 

| It was not my object to find a country more 
| barren than that over which we had passed on : 
| the route from Todos Santos, but rather to dis- pele 
|cover whether any of the lands accessible to 
| navigation afforded inducements for the estab- 
| lishment of a colony. 

The last watering-place on the trail from the 
Ranchc Colorado is situated in an arroya, about ; 
seven miles distant from the bay, and is called € 
|the Salado, As a specimen of the loose state- ; 
|ments made by interested parties in regard to 

| the resources of this country, we were told be- 





































12 
fore leaving La Paz that we would find quite a 
settlement here, consisting of a good ranch 
with abundance of cattle, a store-house well 
supplied with all the necessaries of life, and 
many other conveniences which would greatly 
facilitate us in our exploration. The truth is, 
we found nothing but a wretched little cabin 
built of mud and brush-wood, inhabited by a 
half-breed native and his family, who if they 
had been more destitute of the means of sub- 
sistence would have had nothing at all. This 
miserable hacqual was perched on the edge of 
the barren mesa overlooking the arroya, and 
presented a most unpromising appearance to a 
party who wished to procure supplies of any 
kind. The ranchero had a few cattle, but no 
fresh meat. We got some jerk2d beef, how- 
ever, which, with a little cheese, was all the place 
afforded. They had neither flour nor panoche, 
and scarcely knew the luxuries of tea and cof- 
fee. A small supply of these rare commodities 
was very gratefully received by the good wo- 
man who did the honors of the place. 

We camped under a cotton-wood tree on the 
opposite side of the arroya, and turned our ani- 
mals loose to pick up what the country afford- 
ed. Mesquit and bunch-grass are tolerably 
abundant in the vicinity; but the water is brack- 
ish and unpleasant to the taste. By letting it 
stand all night in an oja or earthen jar we found 
it much improved. My impression is, that the 
water generally in the sandy regions of Lower 
California, though abounding in saline matter, | 
is not unwholesome. At least it did not dis- 
agree with any of our party. 

The pack animals were somewhat jaded aft- | 
er the journey of the last ten days, and needed 


rest and food, With the utmost care in pack- 


| posite the northern end of the Island of M 





| horizon. 
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| guerita, on the morning after our arrival at | 


Salado. Soon after leaving the arroya y 
struck into a sand-desert, covered with a ta) 
gled growth of cactus, through which it is dif}. 


| cult to travel without being pierced with thorns 


The hummocks of sand near the beach mark 
the proximity of the bay. Some miles befor, 
we reached these prominent beach-marks 
descried the tapering spars of two whale-ships 
that lay at anchor about three miles from the 
shore. Sand-bars extend out for over a mile. 
and there is no good anchorage nearer. 

We found nothing on the shore save an old 
leathern vat for straining oil, and the carcass 
of a whale, over which myriads of buzzards 
were hovering. The air was heavily laden with 
the stench. Two or three half-breeds, who con- 
trive to live in some mysterious way, were lazi- 


| ly reclining under the bushes, as if time and 


business were matters of no concern to them. 

There was no water to be had nearer than 
the Salado, except on board the whale-ships, 
We had failed to provide ourselves with a suf- 
ficient supply, thinking we would have no dif- 
ficulty in procuring some here ; but were cha- 
grined to find that there was not a drop to b 
had without begging it from these poor fellows, 
who, however, generously shared with us the 
contents of their botas or leathern bottles. 

The first sight of the bay was very impress- 
ive. Such a magnificent sheet of water is sel 
dom to be seen. The distant shores were scarce- 
ly visible, looking almost like low clouds on the 
The waters of the bay were beauti 
fully blue and clear, and nothing could exceed 
the purity and softness of the atmosphere. 

Our men, some of whom were practiced in 


ing, such was the roughness of the road, their | the business of shell-fishing, went to work on 


backs were badly galled—a trouble, however, 
that did not give our vaqueros much concern. 
Packers are proverbially cruel in all Mexican | 
countries, and ours were not an exception, 

Accompanied by the principal members of | 
the party, I rode down to the beach nearly op- | 


the beach, and very soon dug up a very fine 
feast of clams. Cart-loads of them can be had 
in a few hours. While some of the members 


| of the party were amusing themselves in this 


way, others of us ascended one of the sand-hills 
and hoisted signals on some poles which we 


RANOH OF THE SALADO, 
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THE DEAD WHALE. 


found there. These we waved to and fro, 
hoping the people on the vessels would send 
Finding they paid 
no attention to our signs, we got up our animals 
ind all rode to the top of the hill, and then 
taking off our coats tied them to the poles over 
ur handkerchiefs, and made such a display as 
we supposed would attract their attention, For 
three or four hours we waved our signals with 


their boats ashore for us. 


indefatigable industry, but no boat appeared. 
We were about to give up in despair when 


we discovered six boats under the lee of Mar- | 
guerita Island, all in a row, with their sails set, | 


evidently towing in a whale. The wind blew 


fresh, and they stood in for the nearest ship, 


! 
which they gained in about one hour after we 
first saw them. The two captains, as soon as 
they perceived us, came ashore in one of 
boats, supposing us to be a party of native Cal- 
ifornians who had promised them some beef 
cattle from the interior. They manifested great 
surprise and some trepidation when they landed 


} 
the 


| on the beach and discovered that we were stran- 


gers, rather better dressed than the people of 
the country. 
Rumors of a piratical party under the adven- 


DIGGING OLAMB. 
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turer D’Artois had reached them from Cape 
St. Lucas, and they had a suspicion that a raid 
upon their ships was intended, though they 
could not conceive any rational ground for such 
conduct against the property of a nation friend- 
ly to the Liberal cause. Finding we were not 
the D’Artois party, they were equally disturbed 
by a suspicion that we had come over from La 
Paz with a commission from Governor Pedrin 
to levy a contribution upon them for fishing in 
the waters of the bay, it being understood that 
a privilege of that sort had been given to a 
prominent citizen of La Paz. Naturally enough 


they were greatly rejoiced when they found that | 
we had no designs upon them further than to | 


ask their assistance in making a reconnoissance 
of the Bay. 


I had hoped to be able to purchase a whale- | 


boat here and fit it out with a crew of natives ; 


but such a thing was quite impracticable. One 


or two crazy little yawls, cast off by some whale- | 


ship, comprised all we could get any tidings of, 
and they were said to be forty or fifty miles up 
the bay. At all events we could see nothing 
of them. 

Captain Hathaway, who commanded one of 
the whaling vessels, had visited the Bay of Mag- 


dalena during twelve successive seasons, and | 


was thoroughly acquainted with every lagoon 
and inlet, as well as with the shores all around 
as far as ship or boat navigation extended. 


" : ; ‘ ; | 
From him I received a most discouraging ac- | 
He said he had read | 
newspaper accounts of the project of colonizing | 


count of the prospect. 


this country, and expressed great surprise that 
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people should be so deceived. He regretted 
that the whaling season up to this date had 
proved so unpropitious as to make it difficul; 
| for him to spare a boat or crew; but he wou! 
do all in his power to facilitate our exploratioy 
which he thought would be a good thing for t} 
public, as it would furnish reliable informatio 
| respecting the resources of the country. It was 
| too late that afternoon to make any definite ar- 
rangements for a boat and crew, so I made an 
appointment to meet Captains Hathaway and 
| Davis at the beach next morning. 
| As it was highly important that Mr. Gab) 
should not be delayed in his inland reconnois- 
sance beyond the time necessary to recruit th 
animals, I so arranged it that our party should 
divide at the Salado. Mr. Gabb, Dr. Lohr, 
Cornelius Lronmonger, the cook and _ snake- 
| charmer, Jesus Carillo the guide, and Manu 
the vaquero were to remain in camp until Mon- 
day—this being Saturday. They were provided 
with five saddle-mules, four pack-mules, and 
|horse. I was very sorry that I had been dis- 
appointed in procuring a larger number of ani 
mals; but the truth is, we had been deceived 
at every point. Mr. Gabb and his party, hay 
ing taken a look at the Bay, remained in can 
to complete their preparations for the inlar 
journey, which I confess was sufficiently f 
midable to occasion 
had great confidence, however, in the energ 
and endurance of every member of the party. 
One of the most important objects of the 1 
connoissance was to ascertain with as much par 


me much solicitude. | 


ticularity as possible the feasibility of establis! 


DIGGING FOR WATER 











EXPLORING 


ing a colony on the shores of Magdalena Bay. 


I therefore deemed it the best disposition of the | 


limited means at my command to take charge 
of this duty myself, as it involved no special 
scientific knowledge. 

On Sunday morning, January 28, Dr. Wiss 
and myself parted from our friends, and started 
for the beach according to appointment. We 
took nothing with us but our riding animals, 
yur blankets, and Manuel, the Doctor’s mozo. 
Captains Hathaway and Davis met us at the 
hour.agreed upon. They had consulted to- 
gether during our absence, and being very de- 
sirous of promoting our enterprise, it was agreed 
that Captain Davis should fit out a spare boat 
for us, and make the trip with us in person. 

It was a pleasant surprise to find that my 
whaling experience in early life had formed a 
bond of sympathy between the good Captain 
and myself, which made him doubly a friend. 
He knew most of my old shipmates, and we en- 
joyed some pleasant hours talking over old times 
and mutual friends, I had every reason to be- 
lieve that the information he gave me was re- 
liable, He had during the past twelve years 
explored the shores of the Bay, and he repre- 
sented them as being destitute of wood, except 
a stunted growth of mangrove, mesquit, gum- 
tree, and cactus, and presenting every where 
the same desolate appearance. There was no- 
where, to his knowledge, a running stream on 
the main land, and only one sickly little spring 
on the Island of Marguerita, of which the water 
was too brackish to sustain life for any great 
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length of time. He had taken thirty barrels of 
it on board, and I could judge for myself. None 
of the crew could use it, except for washing, and 
it was not even good for that. I tasted this 
water and found it very bad. Almost any 
where along the beach brackish water could 
be had by digging six or eight feet in the sand. 
Cattle were supplied by making a kind of slope 
down to the well, which it was customary to 
protect by means of posts and brush-wood. Dur- 
ing his numerous boat-cruises in search of 
whales, Captain Hathaway had touched upon 
nearly every part of the shore, up to the head 
of the great lagoon. Every acre of it was fa- 
miliar to him. I could not hope in a month on 
six months to obtain such a thorough know! 
edge of it as he possessed, for he knew every 
spit and hummock, and necessity had compelled 
him to seek out the watering-places. The whole 
country, by his account, was utterly worthless for 
agricultural purposes. He did not know of a 
single patch of land that would support a colony 
of Americans. Chinamen might live on clams 
and oysters or other marine productions ; but it 
was not a place for white men, 

Near the head of the great lagoon there was 
a small patch of land which presented a better 
appearance than the generality of the shores, 
but it was occupied by some native rancheros. 
There was an extensive mesa, also, which might 
be made available for a colony of Chinese by 
means of wells and irrigation by hand-labor or 
wind-mills. At a few other points, where cac- 
tus and mesquit were abundant, and bunch- 
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grass grew among the sand-hills, there was | 


tolerable grazing for cattle, and at one of 
these a Frenchman had carried on 4 ranch 
in former years for the purpose of supplying 
whale-ships with fresh beef. Poisonous weeds, 
insects, excessive heat, and lack of water killed 
more cattle than he could sell, and he finally 
abandoned the enterprise. 

At 5 a.m. of the following morning Captain 
Davis, Dr. Wiss, and myself started in one of 
the whale-boats, according to agreement, to ex- 
plore the Bay. We had a stout crew of Kana- 
kas, with an American boat-steerer, all stalwart 
fellows and hardy seamen. The boat was well 
provided with water and provisions for a cruise 
of two or three days, and we had lances, har- 
poons, and a whaling-gun, in order that we 
should not miss a chance of killing‘a whale. 

Our 
Island, the shores of which we coasted for about 
fifteen miles, It is very rocky and abrupt, with 
a deep anchorage a stone’s-throw from the land. 


A sloping mesa extends inland to the foot of the | 


hills, cut up here and there with deep arroyas, 
of a sandy and gray elly formation, well covered 
with bunch-grass, cactus, and wild flowers. 

At a point about eight miles from the heads 
we landed and took a ramble a short distance 
back toward the hills. The crew meantime 
went to fishing for oysters and lobsters, of which 
they took a sufficient quantity in less than an 
hour to afford us an abundant meal. The oys- 
ters are small, but of good flavor; the lobsters 
very large and fine. The men caught the lat- 
ter by wading in among the rocks and pinning 


course at first was over to Marguerita | 
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them to the ground by means of forked sticks 


| till they could get a secure hold upon th 


backs, when they tossed them out on the lay 
Great quantities of beautifully colored sh 
lie along the beach, sometimes in piles of s 
eral feet, drifted up by the surf. They 
mostly dead, and much worn by attrition. Sor 
curious coral formations, honey-combed and « 
quisitely colored, may also be found here. ‘J 
variety of sea-weeds is wonderful.. In n 
places the beach presents the appearance of 
flower-garden, 

Proceeding close along the shore, some t 
or three miles toward the heads, we came to 
plateau or mesa, apparently formed by natu 
as a site fora town. I was charmed with t 
picturesque beauty of this spot. It is shelter 
ed by the headlands and surrounding hills from 
the prevailing winds ; the water by the shore 
deep, calm, and clear; scarcely a breath of 
ruffied the surface. In short, a more lo 
spot it would be difficult to find any whe 
Like all the shores, however, the appearar 
from the water is deceptive. The verdur 
which at a distance conveys the idea of gr 
pastures and luxuriant gardens, proves upor 
nearer approach to be nothing but chaparral a 
cactus, 

We went ashore at this promising spot 
spent several hours exploring the country. 'T! 
soil is a decomposed granite, and would dor 
less be productive if there was water for irrig 
tion. ‘Traces of a torrent from the adjac« 
mountains, cutting through an arroya, gave e 
dence that in by-gone years there was no d 


CATCHING LOBSTERS. 















Until within two weeks of 


ficiency of rain. 
isit, however, it was said by the people near 
the bay that rain had not visited this region for 
Owing to the formation of the 
mountains, when it does come it sweeps every 


our Vv 
fourteen years. 


thing before it. 

The extent of the mesa, or town-site as we 
called it, is about two miles in depth by three 
in width, Probably a better point could not 
be selected as a naval dépot. The supply of 
wood, however, is small, consisting entirely of 
cactus and scraggy bushes. Water doubtless 
could be had by digging wells, but from the in- 
dications we judged it would require an excava- 
tion of fifty feet to reach it. I regretted that 
our time was so limited and our implements so 
inadequate as to preclude an absolute test. By | 
digging in the bottom of an arroya with a spade | 
we reached brackish water at the depth of a 
few feet. Three miles back in the cafion is 
situated the spring referred to by Torquemada, 
from which Captain Hathaway filled his casks. 
As already stated the water is too brackish for 
use, except in cases of great extremity. Flow- 
ing as it does out of the rocks, and having 
no immediate connection with the sea, this is 
somewhat singular. My impression is the isl- 
and must contain, deep within the body of the 
mountains, rock-salt or other saline deposits. 
Nothing of the kind, however, has been found 
upon the surface. 

I am inclined to the opinion that Marguerita 
contains copper ore, but whether in paying quan- 
tities or not can only be determined by practi- 
cal working. Nothing like a regular ledge has 
yet been discovered. Pyrites of iron have also 
been found. An amusing instance of ignorance 
and credulity is related of one of the whaling 
captains who visited the bay about the time of 
the gold fever in Upper California. He was out 
one day exploring the interior of the island in 
search of water. Coming upon some croppings 
containing iron pyrites he supposed it to be gold, 
and in great excitement carried down a lot of 
it to his crew. ‘‘ Boys,” said he, ‘‘we have 
been whaling long enough. Here is gold for 
us all, and for the owners too. For my part, I 
am done with blubber-hunting. What do you 
say? Shall we ship a cargo of ore and go 
home rich, or spend the rest of our lives catch- 
ing whales and trying out oil?” The crew to 
aman were clamorous for the gold. Overboard 
went the oil, and all hands went to work load- 
ing the vessel with the golden treasures of the 
island. About the time the ship was laden 
down to the water’s edge a practical miner from 
La Paz, hearing of the excitement, came over, 
and dashed the hopes of the deluded fortune- 
hunters by pronouncing the ore utterly worth- 
less, An assay was made which confirmed his 
judgment, and the unlucky party had to go to 
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merce ever render this an important rendez- 
vous for vessels, it will be a matter of interest 
to know where a dépét can be advantageously 
located. That it can never be available for any 
thing more than a dépét is sufficiently evident. 
The island neither produces nor affords facili- 
ties for the production of supplies. Fuel and 
provisions would have to be imported. The 
town-site is beautifully situated, but possesses 
no natural resources. 

Leaving Marguerite Island, we hoisted our 
sail and started across for Man-of-War Bay, 
which we passed sufficiently near to get a good 
idea of its general aspect and character. Sir 
Edward Belcher and other cofnpetent authori- 
ties speak well of this locality as a rendezvous 
for vessels. 

The beach is sloping and gravelly, with a 
hilly range behind, intervening between the 
port and the ocean. Whalers lie at anchor 
here for weeks at a time during the season; and 
it is considered an excellent place for vessels to 
touch at on their way up or down the coast, 
being convenient to the heads and well shel- 
tered from the prevailing winds. Fresh water 
can be had by digging wells a short distance 
from the beach. A barrel placed in a hole 
soon fills, and the water is comparatively good. 

As Captain Davis’s time was limited, and I 


| . ° . 
desired to see as much as possible during our 


cruise, I did not deem it advisable to make a 
landing here. Accordingly we steered across 
for the main land, well up toward the extrem- 
ity of the great bay. Although we ran seven 
knots an hour, it took us till late in the after- 
noon to reach it, making about twenty-eight 
miles from the island. A heavy surf broke 
upon the beach, rendering it somewhat difficult 
to land. Our Kanaka crew, however, under- 
stood this sort of business, so that we disem- 
barked without any great inconvenience. Get- 
ting into the boat again afterward was rather 
more hazardous, though it cost us nothing more 
than a ducking in the surf. 

The coast upon which we landed is desolate 
beyond description; nothing in view but desert 
sand-hills, with patches of mangrove, mesquit, 
bunch-grass, and cactus. A magnificent even- 
ing sky constituted the sole charm of the scene. 
I climbed several of the highest points, and 
could see nothing on any side but a vast stretch 
of desert, the dreary monotony of which was 
searcely relieved by occasional elevations of 
bare sand, swept into billowy hummocks, like 
an angry sand-ocean suddenly paralyzed. For 
a sweep of many miles the same fearful monot- 
ony prevails; no living thing ¢isturbs the si- 
lence; the stillness of death reigns supreme. 

Captain Davis, who had explored every nook 
and inlet of these waters, told us this was a fair 
average of the entire bay shore, the only excep- 





work again catching whales—wiser if not hap- 
pier men, I had some thought of proposing a 
name for the town-site—“ Grijalva”—in honor 
of the first Spanish navigator who visited the 
Peninsula. Should the requirements of com- 
Vou. XXXVIII.—No. 223.—2 


tion being small patches of lagoon, where there 
lis a growth of rushes and mangrove that look 
fertile by comparison. 

In the sand-hills there are spots of green 
| weeds, where it is said good water can be had 
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GATHERING OYSTERS FROM THE MANGROVES. 


by digging wells to the depth of six or eight | 


feet. We dug in some of the dry lagoons and 
got water at the depth of three feet; but the 
sand was black and foul, and the water was too 
brackish for use. Captain Davis pointed out a 
spot to us where he had procured drinkable wa- 
ter during one of his cruises. 

It did not seem to me that the most import- 
ant question was as to the supply of water for 
drinking purposes. Sufficient can be had at 
almost any point by the usual process of dig- 
ging. 

The great consideration, in my mind, was as 
to the value of the water for any purposes of 
colonization, on an extensive scale, when found. 
People, it is true, must have water to drink, but 
they require something else as well. 

There is no back country here to make set- 
tlement by Americans or Europeans an object; 
no interior trade to be supplied, or to furnish 
traffic for a colony; no land suitable for culti- 
vation or grazing; no wood of any value for 


lumber or fuel; no mineral deposits within a 


large circuit of country; no reasonable hope to 
be derived from recent or earlier explorations 
that any thing valuable remains to be discover- 
ed. Itis a country almost entirely destitute of 
resources. Water is not the only desideratum. 

Coasting along the shore for about twenty 
miles, we came to a low island covered with 
mangroves, between which and the main we 
found a channel. The most prominent object 
of curiosity observable on the island is that the 
shrubs, instead of fruit, bear oysters. 
urally smiles at the idea of oysters growing on 


bushes, but it is true nevertheless. Attaching 


themselves to the branches at high-tide, they | 


form a kind of excrescence, and there remain 
till their necessities prompt them to emigrate. 
Boat-loads of a very excellent species can be 
gathered in a short time. 

As it was getting late, and the country pre- 
sented still an aspect of unbroken sterility, we 
hauled around a point of land and pulled up 
our boat in a little cove for the night. Fuel 


One nat- } 


was scarce, but we succeeded in getting enoug! 
of drift-wood on the beach to serve us as mate- 
rial for a good fire, which was very pleasant, as 
the night air was sharp, and not much protec 
tion was afforded by the sand-hills against the 
wind. Captain Davis, by means of the oars 
and sails, constructed a tolerably comfortabl 
tent, in which we slept soundly till morning. 
At an early hour we renewed our reconnois 
sance of the shore. It was all, or nearly all, 
the same desert and cactus as far as the ey 
could reach. There was not a single spot vis 


ible that gave the least promise of fertility. 
Numerous “schools” of killers and porpoises 


sported around the boat. Our men kept a 
sharp look-out for cow whales, but none came 
in sight. There was a time, the Captain told 
us, when he could not have sailed a quarter the 
distance without encountering scores of them 
Of late they were getting ‘‘ scary,” and it was 
something of an achievement to capture two or 
three ina month, The wind dying away soon 
after sunrise, ovr crew had to pull the rest of 
the way back to the vessel, 

I did not deem it necessary, with my limited 
means of observation, to make a more detailed 
exploration of the bay. Government vessels 
had spent months here, with all the advantages 
of ample time and the best scientific aid, and 
it would have been presumption in 
pose I could make a more thorough 
common whale-boat, and without assistance, 
even could I have devoted many more months 
to the duty. 

All the testimony I could gather from early 
and recent authorities, from the whaling cap- 
tains, and from the native Californians, satis 
fied me it would be time misspent ; and the con 
clusion I came to was, that Magdalena Bay 
affords no suitable location for the nucleus of a 
colony of civilized people. 

The fisheries do not now furnish any induce 
ments for the investment_cf capital which did 
not exist with much greater force during th 
past fifteen years. 


me to sup 
survey in a 


If money could be made 
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there the enterprising speculators of San Fran- 
«isco would not be long ignorant of the fact. 
Whales are becoming scarce, so much so, in- 
deed, as to render their pursuit no longer profit- 
able. When it was first discovered that the 
hay abounded in cow whales during the months 
of January and February vessels flocked in 
‘om San Francisco and the Sandwich Islands, 
and soon filled their casks with oil; but of late 
the fishery has presented but few attractions to 
whalemen, and is now nearly abandoned. The 
two vessels commanded by Captains Hathaway 
and Davis had only taken two whales up to the 
date of our visit, though they had scoured the 
waters of the bay for two months. 

It is a mere chance whether a sufficiept quan- 
tity of oil can be obtained during the entire 
season to defray the expenses of detention. In 
short, it is generally after a season in the Arctic, 
and for want of a more convenient place of 
sojourn while awaiting the opening of the north 
seas, that whale-ships now resort to this lo- 
cality. 

These facts, however, do not materially af- 
fect any privileges contained in the Company's 
grant. The colonists are merely required to 
subject themselves to the provisions of law in 
relation to the fishing of whales and seals, in 
common with others who may engage in the 
business. It would be difficult and expensive 
to maintain exclusive privileges in an isolated 
region like this, Neither the government of 
Mexico nor the territorial government of Lower 


California has yet attempted it, though the bay 
has been frequented by American whalers for 
many years. 

Of the varieties of fish that inhabit these wa- 


ters detailed notes are given elsewhere. Rock, 
cod, sturgeon, mullet, bonitos, lobsters, and 
oysters are found in great abundance. ‘To 
Chinese fishermen these would furnish an inex- 
haustible source of subsistence. The climate is 
too warm for the kind of fish most valuable to 
commerce, such as are found on the coast of 
Russian America and in northern latitudes. At 
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all events fishing enterprises have been at 
tempted on this bay without success, but wheth 
er their failure is to be attributed to mismanage 
ment or the warmth of the climate I am unable 
to say. So far there has been no restriction 
upon enterprises of this kind in any of the bays 
of Lower California. 

I have arrived at these conclusions as to the 
unpromising character of this region with con- 
siderable reluctance. It would be more con 
sistent with my wishes to give an encouraging 
account of the resources of the country. But of 
what avail would any misrepresentation be, ex 
cluding all considerations of propriety? Sooner 
or later the truth could not fail to be known, 
and I should regard it as a great wrong to the 
public to make any statements or draw any 
conclusions not warranted by the facts. Any 
expenditure of capital, which could not but re 
sult in loss, would occasion disappointment. 

None can deny the salubrity of the climate, 
or the great extent of the bay; but these alone 
can not be regarded as reasonable grounds for 
making it a place of settlement for Americans 
or Europeans. As before stated, a limited col 
ony of Chinese might live upon the fisheries, or 
cultivate small patches of the desert plains by 
means of hand-irrigation. There is nothing 
upon which any considerable population could 
subsist, except what they could gather out of 
the sea, or procure at great expense from more 
favored parts of the world. The plain near the 
head of the lagoon might be irrigated by wind 
mills, and thus rendered to some extent pro 
ductive. As a stopping-place for vessels bound 
up and down the coast, it is probably not so con- 
venient as Cape St. Lucas. The anchorage is 
more secure, and that is the only advantage. 

A large tract of the main is covered by the 
so-called Limantour grant, as may be seen by 
reference to Flouroy’s map. Similar grants, at 
The 
probability is these grants have no existence in 
fact. Itis said Limantour never complied with 
any of the colonization laws, aud has no claim 


other points, appear on the same map. 


OUR CAMP ON TUE ISLAND. 
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upon the Mexican government for this pre- 
tended cession of territory. It will be remem- 


bered that this man, Limantour, some years since | 
claimed nearly the whole city of San Francisco, | 
After | 


and all the adjacent military resources. 
years of litigation the courts decided the claim 
to be fraudulent, and supported by forged testi- 
mony. Doubtless Limantour imagined that he 
had a territorial acquisition here which would 
give him less trouble, inasmuch as there would 
probably be less contention about it. 

On our return to the whale-ships we signified 
our desire to be put ashore. 
way and Davis gave us a pressing invitation to 
stay; but they were boiling out oil, and neither 
the smoke nor the smell of the blubber had any 
fascinations for my friend, Dr. Wiss. It re- 
minded me of my early sea-life, though I can 
not say the past or present experience was 
pleasant. 


clothing. 

The Doctor’s mozo, Manuel, was not expected 
till next day with the horses and pack-mule. 
We were two leagues from camp, without water, 
and with packs weighing forty pounds each. 
What were we to do? If we left the packs 
they might be stolen by some prowling vaquero; 
if we remained with them we would suffer from 
thirst, and after all have to go back on beard 
the whale-ships—an alternative not to be for a 
moment entertained. So, after some consulta- 
tion, we shouldered our packs and started on, in 


Captains Hatha- | 


The worthy captains accordingly put | 
us ashore, with our rolls of blankets and extra | 


the broiling afternoon sun, for our camp at the 
Salado. It was the hardest walk I ever under- 
took. The sand was deep, the cactus thorny, 
the load heavy, and the labor unprofitable in 
every point of view. However, we made cam 
|in about three hours, where a prescription of 
{native rum from the Doctor’s saddle-bags re 
| vived us. 

| Professor Gabb and his party had taken their 
| departure according to agreement. The camp 
| looked lonely without them. I missed the fa- 
| miliar faces around the evening fire, but felt 
| especially depressed at the absence of Ironmon- 
ger’s extravagant snake-stories, 

Our animals were much refreshed after their 
|long rest. Next day, in good time, we started 
for the Rancho Colorado, Under the guidance 
| of a Mexican from the Salado we cut off some 
|bends by taking a new trail. The guide left 
us too soon, and it was a miracle we ever 
reached our destination. For nearly an hour 
we were lost in the dark on a rocky mesa, with 
deep arroyas, impenetrable jungles of cactus, 
and gaping fissures in the earth. One might 
as well be lost on the desert of Sahara as in this 
country. There is no eutting across to the rec- 
ognized land-marks. Many a traveler has per 
ished of thirst in plain sight of a familiar mount 
ain. It is inconceivable the difficulty of get 
ting through the complicated masses of thorny 
shrubs and cactus by which the whole face of 
the country is overlaid. 

A Portugese sailor, who had run away from 
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. whaling vessel, was picked up in a dying con- 


ition a few months ago, twelve miles from the | 


Salado. The Mexicans, with unerring instinct, 
had followed his course over the mesa, and al- 
hough he left no footprints on the hard, gravel- 
y parts of the desert, they knew by breaks in 
the cactus when and in what direction he had 
yassed. This was ove of the suggestive inci- 
dents we had to reflect upon as we floundered 
about among the rocks and thorns. The bark- 
ing of a dog at no great distance gave us a clew 
to the direction of the ranch, which we soon 
afte; reached amidst a general barking and 
howling of all the mongrel dogs possible to be 
found at a Mexican ranch. 

Next day we made but nine miles to San Hi- 
lario, where we stopped to enjoy the hospitality 
if afamous old Portugese sailor who lives here. 
[his ranch contains about twenty acres of ara- 
ble land, well watered by a spring. It is situ- 
ated in a wild-looking arroya, surrounded by 
broken mesas. 

There is a gradual ascent all the way from 
Magdalena to the summit of the mesa, or series 
ff mesas, the greatest altitude of which lies 
nearest to the Gulf shore. The pass over whicu 


the trail goes is about eighteen hundred feet. 
Some of the peaks probably exceed two thou- 
sand. The formation is evidently of recent 
date, and shows no signs of valuable mineral 
deposits. Oceasional indications of the pres- 
ence of iron are seen. 
or range of mountains of an older formation, 
corresponding with the Cacachilla and Triunfo 
range farther south, to show continuity. All 
the evidence presented in the sedimentary char- 
acter of the mesa tends to strengthen the con 
clusion that the southern part of the Peninsula, 
lying within the angle formed by La Paz, Cape 
St. Lucas, and Todos Santos, was at no very 
remote geological period an island ; so that the 
old Spaniards were not so far wrong as miglit 
be supposed. ‘Their error was merely in the 
matter of date. ‘The “‘ Island of California” in 
all probability did exist since the formation of 
the Pacific coast, but whether a thousand or 
six thousand years before the days of Cortéz I 
leave to geologists to determine. 

The summit, or dividing point, afforded a 
magnificent view of the bay and town of La 
Paz. On the Gulf side the descent is abrupt. 
Tier after tier of mesa seems to break short oit 
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at the end, cansing fearful gaps and chasms in 
the earth. Through one of these, after passing 
the Rancho de los Reyes, we traveled for a 
distance of ten miles. 

The country lying between Magdalena Bay 
and La Paz is, in general terms, like all we had 
seen—composed of alternations of rocky mesas 
and sand-deserts. Water is found at four or 
five places on the route, No sign of cultivation 
is any where to be seen, except on a very small 
scale at the place called San Hilario. The 
shrubbery is of a heavier growth than on the 
Todos Santos trail; and altogether this route 
is much to be preferred, being less than half 
the distance, and in all respects more pleasant. 

We reached La Paz in three days and a half 
traveling time. Native vaqueros have made it 
in twenty-four hours without a change of ani- 
mals ; but what they do in the way of hard rid- 
ing is far above my ambition. Dr. Wiss, a gen- 
tleman weighing over two hundred pounds, 
thought it a very easy undertaking. 

At La Paz I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Jacob P. Leese and Mr. Jerome B. Stillson, the 
agents of the Lower California Company sent 
out to take legal possession of the grant. They 
had just arrived from Cape St. Lucas, at which 
point they had landed from the Panama steamer. 


It must be apparent, upon a perusal of these 
sketches, that there are obstacles to the coloni- 
zation of Lower California, The configuration 
of the country is such as to preclude the exist- 
ence of any considerable quantity of arable 
land. It has been well described in Findlay’s 
Coast Directory as consisting of 
“Groups of bare rocks divided by ravines and hills, 
intersected with tracts of sandy soil nearly as unpro- 
ductive as the rocks themselves. There are but very 
few streams, as must be evident from the fact of the 
mountainous ridge which occupies nearly the whole 
of the surface; but this again leads to the formation 
of torrents in the wet season, which wash away all 
portions of earth which might otherwise become fer- 
tile and productive. In some few places there are 
small valleys, not subject to these drawbacks, which 
exhibit great fertility. From these causes Lower Cal- 
ifornia is one of the most barren and unattractive re- 
gions of the temperate zone.....There is seldom rain 
in summer north of Loreto.....The general aspect of 
the country is horrible. The imagination can not con- 
ceive any thing more naked, more desolate.” 


Professor Gabb’s report demonstrates an im- 
portant fact hitherto unknown, viz., that north- 
westerly from a line extending obliquely across 
the Peninsula from the port of La Paz to Todos 
Santos, for a distance of three hundred miles, 
the geological formation is recent. The whole 
country within these is a broken mesa, gradu- 
ally rising from the Pacific in steppes or slopes 
till it attains its highest altitude, which gener- 
ally lies within twenty miles of the Gulf shore. 
The elevation of the main ridge is sometimes 
so great as to lead to the error of confounding 
it with the Sierra Nevada range of mountains, 
of which it is supposed by many to be a con- 
tinuation. That no precious metals exist in 
any great quantity within the limits of this sed- 


imentary tract is more than probable. To th 
southward, in the Triunfo, San Antonio, an 
Cacachilla districts, there are valuable silve; 
bearing lodes, though as yet but few of ther 
have paid the expenses of working. The 
**Sauce Mine,” near Loreto, about which x 
much has been said of late, was visited no; 
long since by Professor Ashburner, of the Sta 

Geological Survey, who reported unfavorably a 
to its value. The mine is now closed. M; 
Gabb was not permitted to see it; and the in 
ference is, it will not now bear inspection bette 
than it did when visited by Professor Ashburner 

Respecting the advantages of the Peninsula 
for railroad enterprises, it would be an exceed 
ingly difficult and expensive country to grade, 
at any point between the Gulf and the Pacifi 
south of Mulege. Between Mulege and Bat 
tefias Bay a tunnel would be required throug] 
the principal ridge of mountains. Battefias Bay 
is not a suitable place for a dépdt or terminu 
The entrance is narrow and difficult for vessels 
of suitable capacity. The most feasible route 
discovered by Mr. Gabb, and that which in all 
respects presents the greatest advantages, 18 
from a point nearly opposite the Guardian An- 
gel Island to the Bay of San Bartolo, or som 
point lying between Elida Island, Cerros, ani 
Point St. Eugenia. The country between th: 
Gulf and the Pacific is comparatively low in this 
latitude—a series of mesas and arroyas extend- 
ing nearly all the way across. Detailed ob 
servations on this route are given by Mr. Gab) 
in his official report. 

The Southern Atlantic and Pacific railroad 
routes, surveyed by the United States, and pro- 
jected by private companies, have been numer 
ous. It is thought by many that Guaymas 
would be the best point for the terminus. Ma 
jor Ferguson, in a valuable report, speaks fa- 
vorably of Libertad. Allata, farther south, on 
the Mexican shore of the Gulf, presents ad- 
vantages in being more accessible to vessels 
from the outside, by way of Cape St. Lucas. 

The passage across the Gulf would oe 
the establishment of a steamship line capable 
of withstanding heavy gales, and the shipment 
and transportation of freight to a Peninsular dé 
pot on the eastern side; its transportation by 
| railway across to the western dépét, and reship- 
ment to San Francisco, This would probably 
be too expensive for any but very valuable 
|freight. The development of the northern 
States of Mexico, under a change of population, 
may become such as to render the saving of 
| time more important than it is now, but the 
| trade of Sonora and Cinaloa offers no induce- 
ments at present for so extensive and costly an 
| undertaking. These States, however, are ex 
| tremely rich in agricultural and mineral lands, 
and their acquisition by the United States woul 
| soon lead to a development of their resources. 

A southern route, terminating at some point 
jon the Gulf, would undoubtedly follow in « 
| very short time the cession to our government 
of the northern States of Mexico. 
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There are difficulties connected with the 
proposed routes through Arizona to Upper Cal- 
fornia not yet fully appreciated, and the effect 
f which will be to concentrate attention on a 
Guifterminus. The deserts lying between Co- 
jorado and the coast range are subject to shift- 
ng sands and overflows, which would render 
the construction of a railroad across to San 
Diego or Los Angeles, from any point on the 
Colorado, an expensive and hazardous under- 
taking. 

Notwithstanding these views, I regard the 
uestion of the acquisition of Lower California 
jy the United States as one of great import- 
ince. 

This Peninsula commands the Gulf, the ad- 
jaeont shores of Mexico, and the mouth of the 
Colorado. Its geographical position gives it a 
value, in a national point of view, to which its 
{trinsic resources can never entitle it. Com- 
bined with the acquisition of Cinaloa, Sonora, 
and Chihuahua, it would be not only of the 
greatest importance to commerce and naviga- 
tion, but absolutely essential to our naval and 
military defenses. <A strip of foreign territory 
ould not be suffered to exist directly in front 
of our OWN possessions. 

The State of Cinaloa and portions of the 
States of Sonora and Chihuahua are unques- 
tionably rich in precious metals. Baron Hum- 
boldt and Mr. Ward, the standard authorities 
on the mineral resources of Mexico, refer to the 
mines of these States as among the richest in 
the world. In Cinaloa there are extensive 
tracts of land suitable for the cultivation of cot- 
ton and sugar-cane on a large scale; in Chi- 
huahua there are forests of timber and extens- 
ive grazing ranges, with a reasonable quantity 
of land suitable for agriculture ; in Sonora—es- 
pecially on the Yaqui River—there are valuable 
tracts of stock-raising and arable land—all in 
addition to their known mineral resources. 

So far as the navigation of the Colorado is 
concerned, I am inclined to doubt the practica- 
bility of improving it to any considerable ex- 
tent. The following table of distances will 
show what is generally regarded as the naviga- 
ble portion of the river : 


Miles 

by water. 
From Port Isabel to Fort Yuma.............. 240 
From Fort Yuma to La Paz (by land 120 m.).. 170 


From La Paz to Aubrey City.............-.-. 

From Aubrey City to Hardyville 

From Hardyville to El Dorado Canon... 

From El Dorado Cafon to Callville ......... 

Total miles by water......... 

The banks of the Colorado, with the excep- 
tion of a few points where the river cuts through 
the mountains, consist of sand and alluvial soil 
washed down from its tributary sources. 

During the greater part of the year there are 






but 22 inches of water in the channel between 
Fort Yuma and La Paz; and higher up the 
navigation is still more difficult. 

I made the trip from Fort Mojave to Fort 
Yuma, a distance of 300 miles, on board the Co- 
copah, commanded by Captain Robinson, pilot to 
the Ives expedition. It required nine days to 
travel that distance in an empty boat. The up 
trip to the fort, with fifty tons of barley, oceu 
pied about two months. The fact is there is no 
permanent channel in the river, and no amount 
of money can make one, so constantly are the 
banks breaking down and the course of the 
river shifting. For all the purposes of com- 
merce it is practically unnavigable for at least 
six months in the year. The statements in the 
newspapers to the effect that Callville is the 
head of navigation and the great future dépot 
for the supply of freight to Utah and the adja- 
cent Territories are intended for speculative pur- 
poses. Small boats have been forced through 
the cafions above Fort Mojave, but on the same 
principle they could be driven over the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. It is all a question of ex- 
pense and locomotive power. . 

La Paz is probably as high as it will ever pay 
to carry freight during the months of low water 
in the Colorado. 

I state these facts partly from my own knowl 
edge and partly on reliable information obtained 
from others. I made two visits to Arizona, and 
saw something of the Colorado and the Gila 
during the winter season, when these rivers are 
at their lowest stage. The Gila is unnavigable 
at any stage of water, in a commercial point of 
view; the Colorado is unnavigable six months 
in the year. The importance, therefore, to be 
attached to the Colorado as a navigable stream 
must be taken with these deductions. 


And now, reader, you have had a candid and 
unprejudiced account of my visit to Lower Cali- 
fornia. Ihave neither exaggerated nor depre 
ciated the resources of the country. It is pos- 
sible I may be mistaken on many points; but 
I feel conscious of having stated nothing calcu- 
lated to produce a false impression, 

I should be very glad to be the humble in- 
strument of promoting, even in a degree, the ac- 
quisition to the United States of Lower Cali- 
fornia. It would be, in many points of view, a 
valuable addition to our territory on the Pacific 
coast. Russian America and British Columbia 
on the north, and Lower California on the south, 
would complete a coast-line without parallel in 
the territorial possessions of the nations of the 
world. But with this grand object, and the 
magnificent future it reveals, fully impressed 
upon my mind, I should deem even such an ac- 
quisition costly at the expense of truth. 
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SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND. 


[Saunter ¥.] 


ON THE DEVONSHIRE ¢ 


O* morning, a few months past, I read in 
the Times that the party of exploration to 
Palestine, for whose expenses the English pub- 
lic had so long been invited to subscribe, had 
at last sailed; whereat I was exceedingly filled 
with contempt. When will Englishmen be 
able to spare time from the tomb and the grave- 
clothes of the dead Christ to minister to the 
living Christ—hungry, naked, sick, in prison— 
who stands with mute appeal on every London 
street? And when will English students and 
explorers return from picking straws from fields 
whose last grain has been gleaned, from ex- 
huming Nineveh and deciphering Herculaneum, 
to trace in their own country the vestiges of 
races and temples, of which almost as little is 
known as if they had lived in the moon? Had 
Stonehenge only been in Syria, who doubts that 
it would have long since yielded up that secret 
which it has held fast through so many ages? 

As I questioned thus there appeared before 
me a venerable personage with long white robe 
and long white hair and beard, his head wreathed 
with oak leaves—evidently a Druid—who said, 
mildly: ‘‘The path of the pioneer is West, 
that of the antiquarian is East: as England ex- | 
plores Syria so shall America explore England.” | 
Wherewith the old man vanished, leaving me 
to my reflections on this odd apparition. 

What these reflections were I need not 
state: the sum of them was, that next morning 
an American Exploration Party, consisting of 
the writer hereof and his portmanteau, started 
forth to wander through the most ancient and 
mysterious region of England. In this long 
saunter—* Saunter,” from Saint, Terre, is the 
right word for my pilgrimage through a land 
once hallowed by the human heart—I followed 
no prescribed path and took no ‘ Murray ;” 


OAST, NEAR DAWLISL. 


and I report only what I myself found interest- 
ing, whether it belong to the year eight or eight- 
een hundred and sixty-eight; and my journey 
has strengthened a suspicion, received from 
Kant, that there is much less difference be 
tween the two periods than many people im 
agine. 

An engagement to give a lecture at Plymouth 
led me to take that as a starting-point ; and sure- 
ly there can be none better for an American than 
the old city which was the last the founders of 
his country ever saw in the Old World. Within 


a few rods of the inner haven—now called ‘‘ The 


Catwater”—where the Mayflower took refuge 
for a little time, I read before a pleasant liter- 
ary institution the story of the founding of the 
other Plymouth across the sea, and tried to 
show something of what had unfolded from 
that storm-wafted seed in the course of seven 
generations. At of the lecture a 
number of persons in the audience asked ques- 
tions about the United States, relating chiefly 
to its modern politics and to the war. ‘‘ Did 
I think the war was to abolish slavery?” “ Did 
the South or the North hate the negro most?’ 
‘Was Fenianism popular in America?” These 
and other questions like them I answered as 
well as I could. I found the people generalls 
proud of having accidentally harbored the pil 
grims of ‘‘ New Plymouth,” as they always call 
their American namesake; but I also felt at 
every step that among all English towns this 
was as little likely as any to have had any real 
connection with the men who were driven to it 
by stress of weather. There is no monument 
or trace of them whatever ia the town. 

I have met with an impression in some parts 
of America that the sect known as ‘‘ The Ply 
mouth Brethren,” which did not originate but 


the close 
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gained its first strong-hold here, was something | 
f a Puritan movement, but it is more like the 

American ‘‘Campbellite” Church. I am told | 
that the ‘‘ Brethren” are very mystical, and 

their culte an extreme worship of the letter. 

[his body has recently split into two parties on 

some question of interpretation so unimportant | 
that the conflict—so fierce that the members 
of one side will not speak to the other—is the 
ioke of the place. A gentleman explained to 
me that one party believed the devil had horns, 
while the other asserted he was an ass, 

The town abounds in handsome residences 
and terraces, and has a superb garden over- 
looking the entire harbor and the landscape for 
miles around called ‘‘The Hoe.” From this 
point on a clear day the Eddystone light-house 
is seen rising like a tall tree out of the sea. 
When I saw it there was a fine ship on the 
Around 
this carcass were hovering a number of boats 
and yachts, like birds of prey, seeking to save 
what they could of its cargo. Boat after boat 
ame in laden with wet dry-goods, hams, and 
the like, and there was a large auction sale of 
these in the town. The sale was very largely 
attended by tradesmen and the country people | 
of the neighborhood. A heavier, duller set of 
people in looks I never saw, and the proceed- 
ings of the auction attested the stupidity of 
their looks. Convinced that every thing was 
an inevitable bargain, they competed furiously 
for these damaged goods, of which lot after lot 


| 


rocks near its base going to pieces. 





brought more than the same goods could possi- 


THE 


bly have brought if purchased at the manufac- 
tories of Bradford, where most of them were 
made. 

I found the past of Plymouth more interest 
ing than its present, and spent much of my 
time among the quaint old monuments and 
tombs in its oldest church. The oldest of these 
was dated 1583. Many had carved on them 
figures of the whole families of counts and 
knights, gaudily painted; they had been often 
repainted, but always, I was told, after the 
original colors. Joane Townes, the Mayor's 
wife, had a tomb, which in its day must have 
been quite fine; it bore the following inscrip 
tion: 


“*Q- THAT - MY - WORDS - WERE - NOW - WRITTEN 
OR - GRAVEN - WITH - AN - IRON - PENNE - IN - 
LEADE - OR - STONE - TO - CONTINVE - FOR - 

1- KNOW - THAT - MY - REDEEMER - LIUETH - AND 
THAT - I - SHALL - RISE - OVT - OF - THE - EART 

H - IN - THE- LAST - DAIE - AND - SHALL - BE - 
COUERED - AGAINE - WITH - MY - SKINNE - 
AND - SHALL - SEE - GOD - IN - MY - FLESH - 
AND - SHALL - MYSELFE - BEHOLDE - HIM - 
NOT - WITH - OTHER - BVT - WITH - THESE 
EYES - ANNO - DOMINI - 1589.” 


YEA - 


SAME 


Now and then one comes across words on 
these old English tombs which baffle philology 


'Can any one say what is the meaning of 


* newiste” in the following ? 
“When Death did me assayle 
To God thuse did I crye, 
Of Jacobs well to newiste my soule 


That it might never die.” 


The black features of negro pages and sery 





HOR, 
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EDDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


ants are prominent on several of the monuments 
of the nobility, especially those that belong to 


the reign of Elizabeth, when the possession of 
negroes was almost essential to the highest aris- 
tocratic position. 
the finest lecturers in England, has pointed out, 
in an unpublished essay on Sir Francis Drake, 
good reasons for believing that in Othello Shaks- 


Mr. George Dawson, one of 


peare meant to portray a negro, 
returned from his famous discovery of the Pa- 
cific, Queen Elizabeth, in knighting him, gave 
him, as a device on his coat of arms, the figure 
of a Moor, which meant simply a compliment to 
the then highly respectable business of negro 
slave,trading; from which Mr. Dawson deduces 
that in those days there was no distinction be- 
tween ‘* Moor” and ‘ Negro” in the English 
mind. Shakspeare, like others, knew of only 
one race of blacks, negroes—popularly called 
** Moors” or “ Blackamoors”— and meant to 
draw one of these in his tragedy. The allu- 
sions in the play to Othello’s peculiar heels, lips, 
and other traits generally ascribed to the Negro, 
but not to the Moor, give force to this criticism. 

Memorials, relics, and monuments of Drake 
are met with at every turn throughout Devon- 
shire. At Plymouth tradition points out the 
spot where his five ships weighed anchor on the 
13th of December, 1577, for the famous voyage 
—illuminated by burning Spanish ships—and 
that at which, two years later, four of those 


ships, laden with the gold of California, cast | 


anchor again, and Drake stood on a deck where 
the Queen was proud to visit him, to partake a 
banquet, and knight him as he knelt there. 


When Drake | 


| At Buckland Abbey, in the neighborhood of 
Crowndale, where Drake was born, the descend. 
ants of the family still reside, and myth 
busy in converting it all into a monument of 
the old navigator, or ‘‘ wayrier,” as the com 
try-folk call him. A tree is shown in the pa 
where the conqueror of the Armada took refuge. 
by climbing, from an enraged wounded stag 
There is an old private chapel, which seems 
hint that Drake still practiced Catholic rites 
under his Protestant Queen. His drum an 
his banner are preserved. The walls are line 
with pictures of the Armada, on one of whi 
is the following inscription : 


“Upon the defeat of the Spanish Armada a pasgai: 
} ade was found on a column at Rome, signifying tt 
the Pope would grant indulgences for a thousan 
years to any one that would indicate to a certaint 
what was become of the Spanish fleet ; whether it was 
taken up into heaven, or thrust down into Tartarus 
suspended in the air, or floating in the sea.” 


The world hardly yet knows just what be- 
came of that brilliant fleet of 130 ships that 
hovered on the Channel like a silvery dead 
wreath, and the next moment was scattered o1 
every shore of the northern world ; it is known, 
however, that the storms of Nature did far mor 
than Drake toward its destruction. I hay 
reason to helieve that the next volume of Mr. 
Froude’s History will give a strange and ney 
chapter on this subject, and will especially re 
veal the terrible fate which befell the thirty o 

| forty ships which were stranded on the Iris 
coast. Little as any civilized generation cai 
sympathize with the aims of the Armada, « 

regret its destruction, the cruelties with whic! 
the Irish people themselves plundered and slew 
| every man of them—each a soldier for the fait! 
and cause of Ireland—are unparalleled among 
atrocities committed by a whole people. Sym 
pathizing, so far as so respectable a word can 
be used in such a connection, with the object 
for which these Spaniards sailed, the Irish re- 
solved themselves into a nation of robbers, and 
dragged their helpless defenders from the waves 
only to stab and behead them, apparently for 
sport, for even that was not necessary in order 
to take their clothing and jewelry. 

In front of the noble gates of the Plymouth 

fortress, or ‘‘ citadel,” the sward is still green 
where Drake was playing at bowls when told 
that the Armada was in sight, and, as the legend 
runs, insisted that the game should be finished 
first and the Spaniards whipped afterward. 
Some boys were playing ball on the spot when 
I saw it. But few at Plymouth, however, knew 
or remembered, amidst these grand stories, one 
thing which Drake really did of importance— 
he devised a scheme, and at a heavy expense 
to himself carried it out, of supplying Plymouth 
with pure water by a leat running from Dart- 
moor, about thirty miles distant. 

One may sit here, before this ancient portal 
between England and the world, and dream the 
Past over again through many hours—seeing 
ships as on a mirage of history floating out with 

















the explorers and traders of the world on board 
of them—Captain Cook, Hawkins, Drake—and 
others sailing in, bearing, it may be, the gentle 
savage Pocahontas, or Sir Walter Raleigh com- 
ing back (1617) from his unfortunate expedi- 
tion to Guiana, to be arrested as he touches the 
chore. Here was the nest wherein was nursed 
the maritime strength of England; here she 
fedged and plumed the sail-wings that were to 
pear her sceptre through all the world. It is 
strange to think by what illusions the world is 
led from age to age, and what fatal realities are 
concealed under these illusions. Four centu- 
ries ago the whole world was impelled by the 
illusion of a Northwestern passage to spice- 
laden islands whose streams ran over golden 
sands. On the rough map made by Columbus 
there is marked ‘* St. Brandon’s Isle,” which is 
a memorial of the superstition which helped to 
keep alive the all-absorbing dream of the age. 
A great sea-giant, it was believed, had informed 
St. Brandon of an island in the west made of 
solid gold set in crystal, and offered to swim to 
it with a ship in tow; but a storm came on and 
the giant perished, leaving the navigators to 
find the golden island as best they could. From 
this region sailed Cabot until his ship was 
stopped by land. Up and down he sailed, try- 
ing to avoid and sail through this land; but it 
remained obstinately in front of him. At last, 
wearied out, he went ashore and brought away 
with him three wild Indians, whom he present- 
ed to King Henry VII., who gave him ten 
pounds for discovering ‘‘the new isle.” The 
belief that America was an island lived long in 
England. The Duke of Newcastle, who ad- 
ministered for all North America for the gener- 
ation preceding the Revolution, added to his 
impression that Jamaica was somewhere in the 
Mediterranean Sea this other, and always ad- 
dressed his dispatches to ‘‘the Isle of New En- 
gland.” 

Cabot took his ten pounds from the King 
and came down here to die at Bristol, a disap- 
pointed man. He never forgave the American 
continent for having been in his way when he 
was seeking the Northwestern passage. But 
he was not the only navigator who threw aside 
with scorn the most important discoveries for 
the sake of that which did not exist. It was 
said that the sailors whd voyaged with Columbus 
placed a magnet near his compass so as to di- 
vert him from sailing further westward than 
Cuba; but there is now more reason to believe 
that his course was warped by the dominant 
theory. The natives whom he encountered at 
Cuba told him that due west there was a people 
who knew many arts; and had he sailed as 
they pointed we would not now be painfully 
spelling out, from letters traced in dust, the 
history of those wonderful civilizations of Peru 
and Mexico which Columbus would have found 
at their height. He must also pursue the rain- 
bow with the mythic bag of gold at its end— 
pursue it to bitter disappointment. What na- 
vies were crushed and stranded by that theory! 
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What brave ships and braver mariners perished 
through those centuries of illusion! But Na- 
ture and Destiny had their own aims, and were 
busy sending the races of the world to prepare 
the way for the ages that were to mingle them 
all in the West into a great human race. Thus 
they allured the men who were to be moulded 
into Man. 

Moreover these great voyages were the gym- 
nasium in which Nature was training the sin- 
ews of her Anglo-Saxon race for the part it had 
to play in exploring, colonizing, and afterward 
emancipating the human race from the despot- 
ism and superstition inherited from the far 
East, whence the elements of it had migrated. 
I have said that there is little or no historical 
connection between the Plymouth of the Old 
and that of the New World; but the philosoph- 
ical connection is direct. The ship of Drake 
and the Mayflower were really twins; and the 
larger room for the race physically which one 
sought in exploring the Pacific, the other 
sought morally and religiously in its voyage to 
New England. The Mayflower was the natu- 
ral blossom on that sturdy Saxon stem which 
ages of adventure and struggle had made 
strong. Advance Drake into a religious era 
and he becomes stout Miles Standish. 

But if there is a world this side of the brave 
mariners who made this whole region from 
Bristol to Plymouth classic, one is reminded 
at every step that there are worlds anterior to 
them—a world of savage life, and back of that 
a world of brute forces. No part of England 
is so rich in scientific interest as Devonshire. 
So much every geological student knows who 
has studied the wealth of the formation called 
** Devonian,” since Murchison and Sedgwick 
distinguished that great sandstone from the 
Silurian.” This formation, with its treasures 
of fossil and coral, corresponds to a formation 
in human knowledge. But the old geologists 
only went to the threshold of the discoveries 
which science has since made in this region. 
The centfe of the discoveries to which I now re- 
fer is Torquay, and Kent’s Cavern thereat, 

Two hours by train, through a pleasant re- 
gion, bring one across from Plymouth to this 
beautiful town—as beautiful in its way as Na- 
ples, and sitting on its crescent beach much in 
the same way. Having arrived early in the 
morning—too early to call on the eminent 
man to whom the scientific exploration of the 
cavern has been intrusted, I wandered for 
some hours about the embowered lanes for 
which Devonshire suburbs are famous. On 
one occasion, having walked some distance, 





forward as I thought, and finding myself close 


on my starting-point, I remembered an ingen- 
ious illustration made by the late Archbishop 
Whately from an incident in these lanes. A 
gentleman, he said, riding through thé deep and 
shady Devonshire lanes did not reach the place 
for which he started so soon as he expected, but 
saw no one of whom he could inquire the right 
way; nevertheless the increasing number of 
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horses’ tracks encouraged him to believe that | as long as he could, and losing his voice, he re- 


he was in a frequented road, and on he went. | signed himself to the idea of a terrible death, 
At length a certain familiarity in the objects | and, his weary hands releasing their hold, he 
around him led to a misgiving; and he soon/ fell! The distance between his feet and the 
discovered that he had been riding round and | solid ground was just twelve inches. “ If peo- 
round in a circle, the increasing number of | ple,” said Mr. Froude, “would only have less 
tracks being those of his own horse. The | panic, and more faith in truth, they might often 
prelate illustrated thus the mental career of | find solid ground under them instead of pit 
those who imagine they are making progress, | falls.” 
when they are but véhemently moving in a cir- My reader has, doubtless, by this time per- 
cle and mistaking their own multiplied tracks | ceived that my story is of the cactus kind—one 
for those of the march of Humanity. | leaf budding into another—and will not be sur- 
Another ingenious story of this neighborhood | prised if Mr, Froude’s anecdote reminds me 
I heard used in a half scientific, half religious | that it was in this neighborhood that the very 
discussion which occurred in a company during | remarkable family of which he is a member was 
a meeting of the British Association. Some jreared. The father of the Froudes—the Ven- 
persons having expressed apprehension as to | erable R. H. Froude—was Archdeacon of Tot- 
the general skepticism that might follow an | nes, and resided, I believe, at Dartmoor. There, 
unchecked pursuit of certain scientific inqui- | at any rate, the historiat Anthony Froude was 
ries, Mr. Froude, the Engineer (brother of the | born in 1818. Like nearly all the more thought- 
historian), gave the narrative of a man who had | fulscholars who were at Oxford twenty-five years 
lost his way at night among the moors near Tor- | ago, he and his brother (now deceased) came un- 
quay. ‘These moors sometimes lead to preci-| der the powerful sway of John Henry Newman, 
pices, and are not free from pits; this the lost | and were High Church enthusiasts. It was at 
traveler knew, and at every step he was in dead-| this time that he wrote ‘‘ The Lives of the En- 
ly fear of falling into one of these pits. At last | glish Saints.” In 1847 and 1848 there came 
his foot slipped downward! He threw up his | out those strange books, ‘‘ The Shadows of the 
hands and fortunately grasped the branch of a | Clouds” and “The Nemesis of Faith,” which 
tree, which extended over the abyss. It was | showed that his mind and heart were but gird- 
pitch-dark and he could not see the bank from | ing themselves for another kind of journey from 
which he had fallen; he swung his feet that | that on which he had started when he took or- 
way, but no—he could not reach it. Hanging | ders as a deacon with Dr. Newman. When 
by his straining arms over the pit he shouted | the latter passed into the Church of Rome An- 
for help, but no help came. After struggling | thony’s brother went with him, but for the fu- 
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ture historian it was the crumbling of the last 
temple in W hich he had sought refuge, and it left 
above him only the vault of heaven, within him 
the dome of reason. There was nothing in him 
that could make a zealot of any kind; so he 
gave up his orders and his Oxford fellowship 
and betook himself to the quiet paths of litera- 
ture. ‘The Oxonian authorities have never 
ceased to malign and persecute him for the 
books he wrote while a student there; he 
never replies, but pursues patiently his own 
work. He is nearly connected by marriage 
with Charles Kingsley, and his home at Bromp- 
ton, in London, is very dear to the circle of fine 
spirits—Carlyle, Arnold, Palgrave, Spedding, 
and others—who are often found around its 
hospitable fireside. The brother who became 
a Catholic died. The other brother, civil en- 
gineer, has a beautiful home here at Torquay : 
he is the youngest of the brothers, but is al- 
ready widely esteemed as a man of science. 
They are all remarkably handsome; Anthony, 
especially, is by all odds the handsomest liter- 
ary man in London. 

‘Ttis very notable, by-the-way, how in England 
—and, measurably, in America—genius runs in 
families: as witness the Napiers, Mackintoshes, 
Froudes, Newmans, Arnolds, Martineaus, Dar- 
wins, Kingsleys. The Kingsleys come from the 
north of Devonshire. An old family of Cheshire 
it was, which in the civil wars had suffered more 
for its adherence to the cause of the Parliament 
than its most distinguished descendant has suf- 
fered from his early Chartist propensities. It 
was probably, however, rather from his mother 
than from “the Kingsleys of Kingsley, in the 
forest of Delamere,” that Charles inherited his 
noble discontent with the actual, and his im- 
pulsive free thought. Mr. Carlyle told me that 
he remembered visiting the rectory of his father, 
who was a clergyman, when Charles was but a 
small lad. He observed then that the dreamy 
eyes of the mother—a lovely woman—reap- 
peared in the boy, who sat in entire silence dur- 
ing the conversation, evidently drinking in every 
thing he saw or heard. Carlyle became the 
hero of Kingsley’s boyhood and youth, as he 
now is of his fiftieth year: that pillar he fol- 
lowed, when it turned its fiery side, into the 
land of radicalism, and now he has followed its 
cloudy side back into the land of bondage. The 
course of many a gifted young Englishman of 
these times is to be the historic comment on 
the tremendous action and reaction of Carlyle’s 
great brain. The reaction in Charles Kingsley’s 
case, coincident as it has been with his progress 
out of poverty to comparative prosperity, has 
subjected him to many taunts. A popular 


speaker recently said, ‘‘ How can we not ex- | 


pect him to smile on the world when the world 
smiles on him?” My belief is, however, that 
the change is far more due to his temperament 
—in which moral timidity is strangely blended 





a leaf before moral opposition. At the outset 
of his career Kingsley indulged in some heresy 
while preaching on a certain occasion in Lon- 
don, when some layman arose in the church 
and invited all who believed the doctrine of the 
Church to leave the house. Kingsley was 
much excited, and denounced as a “ liar” any 
one who should charge him with heresy ; but 
he never recovered from this blow, and has 
hardly ventured to speak his mind since. Of 
late years he has completely identified England 
with Justice and (apparently) the Establishment 
with Truth, and has merged ‘‘ muscular Chris- 
tianity” into Carlyle’s worship of Force. 

He is far from being a pleasant speaker, his 
manner being affected and his voice afflicted 
with a sad stammer; but what he says is al- 
ways profoundly interesting. Last year he 
preached to the Volunteers, at their camp near 
Wimbledon, a discourse about Judah’s lion— 
the lion being the British lion, and the doctrine 
an apotheosis of war. He was so much excited 
at one time, his stammer at the same time dam- 
ming his utterance, that some feared he would 
fall into apoplexy. The discourse was power- 
ful; but an old reader of his could not forget 
how he said in ** Alton Locke”—I don’t know 
how it stands in the expurgated edition—that 
one of the most inscrutable things on this earth 
to him is a soldier. There would seem to be 
in his mind, and his brother Henry's also, 
enough or more than enough of sinew, but a 
lack of bone: what they do and write is not 
organic, and it must pass away. Many of his 
warmest friends have tried to hold on to their 
faith that he would recur to his earlier manli- 
ness and his ‘first love.” Thomas Hughes 
despaired-of him when he found him taking 
sides with the Confederates during the Ameri- 
can War. 

But the final blow that has severed him from 
nearly all of his old comrades was given when, 
at his inauguration as Professor of History at 
Cambridge, he made a formal retraction of the 

| reformatory sentiments of his books; declaring 
that he regretted them, and that hereafter he 
meant to follow the views of older and wiser 
| thinkers than himself. Many of those present, 
|who had been most instrumental in securing 
him the professorship, hung their heads in 
shame; and one of his most intimate acquaint- 
ances told me that it was the saddest scene he 
ever witnessed. It is understood that he is now 
ambitious for promotion in the Church, and will- 
| ing to sacrifice any thing forit. He is impressed 
with a belief that his only obstacle in that di- 
| rection is the heresies promulgated in his works; 
| but the advancement of Dean Stanley—who is a 
pure rationalist—shows that such is not the case. 
| Heresy is rather popular just now with the ruling 
powers of the Establishment. The fact is, that 
Mr. Kingsley has not the elements of popular 
| ity, nor the suavity of manner which attain 


with physical pluck. It is a curious comment- such positions; and the only pity is that he 
ary that ‘‘ muscular Christianity” should have | should not be content to stand by his own na- 


for its chief champion a man who trembles like | ture and heart and reach the honors, and ulti- 
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LONDUN BRIDGE. | LANDS END. 

mately the homage, which the gifted and true | It would be difficult to imagine any thing 
in England are sure to win from their peers. | more excitingly beautiful than the cliffs a 
What a strange chapter in the next ‘ Curiosi- | rocks about Torbay. The water and the el 
ties of Literature” his career as a writer will | ments have carved them in such strange, alm 
make! He began with the palpitations of liv-| artistic designs, that one can readily imagir 
ing England; with stories of Chartism, and the | how the early dwellers hereabout should ha 
** Yeast” leavening Church and State; then he | thought it some watering-place for the gods of 
went backward, to old English mariners, to Hy- | Walhalla, after whose chief it was named Thor's 
patia and ancient Alexandria, and now he has| bay. Now there is a neatly-formed bridge, a 
got so far away from the great heart of to-day | again there is a brow called ‘*Land’s End, 
that he is engaged translating the very foolish | which looks as if Mr. Bull’s head, with tv 
life of St. Anthony, as recorded by Athanasius ! horns, had set itself to confront the country 
“Blot out his name then! Record one lost soul more; | ®€TOSS the channel for evermore. At anothe: 

One taek more declined, one more foot-path untrod.” | moment the wanderer may find himself gazing 


DADDY's HULE, 











afar, with his feet perilously close to some bot- 
tomless chasm—of which one called ** Daddy’s 
Hole” is the most remarkable. There is a very 
striking correspondence between the earliest 
owers and castles throughout this region and 
the massive, solemn crags and rocks of the 
coast. They were plainly built in ages and by 
men with whom life was as serious and vigorous 
We 
repeat now the brackets and turrets and open- 
ings in the spires of our churches, for their 
beauty simply ; but those who first built them 
built for emergencies, and arranged for cross- 
hows, for hurling rocks on enemies. ‘The fair 
ladies prayed for their lords and brothers, thei: 
retainers and their cause, at the shrines beneath ; 
while those for whom they prayed stood upon 
their towers for watch or for defense. The 
forces amidst which they lived—the struggles 
of races, of clans, of religions—were also of 
Nature, and she now gently adopts their mon- 
uments and twines her green ivies and mosses 
bout them, and sheds on them the tints of 
many-colored lichens and gayer blooms. 
Having strolled about Torquay for some hours 
I proceeded to find out the Representative Man 
of Kent’s Cavern, the geologist Pengelly, for the 
purpose of visiting under his guidance that now 
The explorations of it are con- 
sidered so important to Science that in order to 
escape all possibility of ‘sham fossils” the pub- 
lic are excluded, and no one can see the work- 
men, who are engaged in excavations from morn- 
ing until night, except in the presence of Mr. 
Pengelly. The general public has little reason 


as the ancient forces that carved the rocks, 


famous hole. 
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to regret this exclusion, for a more uninterest- 
ing hole, so far as beauty is concerned, can 
hardly be imagined. The public, however, has 
its own views about the cavern, and the rigidly 
orthodox have an impression—derived possibly 
from the constant reference to it by those who 
discredit the Mosaic Cosmogony—that it is a 
by-way to a certain very warm and unmention- 
able place. The legend as to its name is, that 
a traveler went in there with his dog; the tray- 
eler was never again heard of, but the dog was 
found in a weak condition in the county of 
Kent, about 170 miles distance. (The utmost 
extent of the cavern is 600 feet.) When I vis- 
ited Mr. Pengelly I found him in great glee 
over the important ‘‘ find” he had just made— 
the most important perhaps ever made bearing 
on the antiquity of man—namely, the jaw-bone 
of a human being in the same bed with the 
bones of the red deer, bear, rhinoceros, and oth- 
er animals of species long extinct in England. 
Personally, Mr. Pengelly strongly resembles the 
late Theodore Parker ; he is an enthusiast about 
the cavern, for which he seems to have con- 
ceived a personal attachment. While we were 
present the workmen were engaged with their 
picks on the bed where the human remains had 
been found, and about a dozen fossils, all be- 
longing to extinct animal species, were brought 
up. There have been found in Kent’s Hole the 
remains of the elephant, rhinoceros, ox, deer, 
horse, bear, hyena, some huge cat, and man. 
In front of the cavern is a huge chasm, nearly 
200 feet in depth and a quarter of a mile in 
breadth. ‘The character of the formation in 
the cavern shows that it was made by the action 
of waves that once beat from an arm of the sea 
which filled that chasm, and washed in the re- 
mains and the drift in which they are imbed- 
ded. The geographical changes which this im- 
plies, and the certainty that human eyes once 
| saw a sea where now an ancient forest stands, 
| give an impression of duration almost fearful. 
| When in the afternoon I looked upon the spot 
on the shore of Torbay where the Prince of 
Orange landed when he came to take possession 
of England, it seemed to me I was considering 
| an event of yesterday. 


| Mr. Pengell¥ related many amusing adven- 
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tures that he and other geologists had met dur- 
ing their researches in the neighborhood, aris- 
ing chiefly from the horror which the country 
clergymen had of them. A flint arrow acted 
on these divines as a red rag on a bull. On 
one occasion he had visited a poor stone-break- 
er, whom he found conversing with the parish 
clergyman. 
flint arrow-head, and asked him if he had met 
with such in his work, the parson raised his eyes 
and hands and rushed from the room. We 
sometimes fancy that the age in which Galileo 
vainly tried to persvade the Paduan professors 
to look through his telescope, which revealed 
the moons of Jupiter, has passed ; but there are 
several places in Great Britain where that age 
survives. When Lord Rosse’s great telescope 
was completed two religious fanatics managed 
to get near it, and were caught in the act of 
breaking one of its lenses with a stone. The 
efforts of some of the universities to keep out 
heresy have led to some amusing results. Once, 
when the Chair of Natural History at Edinburgh 
became vacant, it was proposed to invite Agas- 
siz to accept it, but the proposition was voted 
down because the famous Swiss was regarded 
asaheretic. Professor Altmann, who received 
the election, was soon after entertained at a 
grand banquet by all the dignitaries of the 
city. After it he and his wife were told that 
they would, on the following Sabbath, be taken 
to the Kirk in state. Fancy the horror when 
the new Professor replied, ‘‘ We are Unitarians, 
but are willing to go any where.” Professor 
Blackie, too, of the same University, was asked: 


When he showed the poor man a | 
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| ** Does this book (the Bible) contain all you }y 
| lieve?” ‘*Yes,”he replied, ‘‘anda deal more! 

| The English Universities have long since given 

| up subjecting their professors to this species o{ 
inquisition. It is, in fact, becoming more an 
more impossible to get really able men to a 
cept positions at the thresholds of which the 
have to lay down their intellectual independ- 
ence. 

The more I travel in England the more im 
patient I feel with our American forefathers foy 
having taken these names of towns and places 
where they are real and characteristic, and ap 
plied them to others in America where they are 
as much out of place as primogeniture would be 
among our laws. It might be pardoned that 


| they should call their first landing-place in Ney 
England after the last point they had touched 
in their mc:her-country ; but to go on naming 
places Dartmouth, Exeter, and the like, wher 
the Indians had already left for such natural 
and beautiful names, was too bad, especially as 


the Indians had so much to do with its founda 
tion. There is no classic or other reason w! 

Lord Dartmouth should have given his nan 

to one of our chief colleges. Jartmouth her 

is really at the mouth of the River Dart, which 
darts like a silver-feathered arrow to the sea 
And Exeter is on the River Exe, once Jsca, 
where the Romans fixed their casira. Time 
has modulated [sca castra, or ‘‘Camp on the 
Isca,” into Exeter. But what has an old town 
in New Hampshire (ecce iterum !) to do with the 
Exe and the Romans? Yet one can not help 
being curions to see the towns of Old England 


DARTMOUTH, 
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which have managed to get namesakes in the 
New World, and I have reason to thank this 
curiosity for some of the exquisite scenes I saw 
on the River Dart. 

A saunterer will find a day or two well spent 
‘, rambling from the bold hills under which 
Dartmouth nestles to where they stretch away 
to the heavy ground-swells of Dartmoor, This 
last place has an unusual interest for an Amer- 
ican as the situation of the prison built for 
Frenchmen (1809), but destined to hold the 
9500 American citizens whose imprisonment 
by Great Britain, to whom they refused serv- 
ice, exasperated the war of 1812. The prison 
covers thirty acres, and is fortified by high 
walls; it is entirely refitted, and used for con- 
victs. In one of its rooms are pathetic in- 
scriptions left by the French prisoners. In the 
old burial-ground rests the dust of hundreds of 
Americans, who perished under the harsh pris- 
on treatment of those days, and the malaria of 
the bogs. Only the grave of one of them is 
marked, and that one by an old piece of slate ; 
on which, however, American eyes can see an 
unsettled account standing. 

This whole region is yet comparatively wild 
and unrecovered; the very winds seem to have 
caught the howl of the wolves that once infest- 
ed it, as they sweep over the heath and moor. 
The wolves have not been so long gone, and 
there are still old moorlanders who claim vest- 
ed rights in the peat and sod on account of the 
services rendered by their ancestors in exterm- 
inating wild beasts. The sods are used for 
building, and the peat for fuel, by the very prim- 
itive inhabitants of this wild region. Some of 
these people may even yet be found who are as 
nearly savages as any to be found in England 
—which is saying a good deal, They are mix- 
ed of Cornish, Celtic, Saxon, and Briton, and 
it is not impossible that the moor ws originally 
settled by the outlaws of all these tribes; its 
legends, at least, are chiefly of the robbers of 
whom it was an ancient haunt. Their lan- 
guage is a formidable mixture of all the old 
dialects of Great Britain, and is unintelligible 
to any but themselves. Their dwellings look 
at a little distance like large mushrooms ; they 
are built of sod, mud, peat, and loose stones, 
and thatched with straw and rushes. These 


the earth has gradually adopted, and the weath- | 
er has made gray. The masses of dry mosses | 
and lichens on them have so accumulated and | 
mingled that a stratum is formed worthy the 


geologist’s attention. Some of the huts still 
keep as an inmate the shaggy little donkey who 
is the capitalist, or rich relation, of the family. 
The missionary has an unquestionable if not a 
hopeful field in this region. 

Lately a little girl, being asked in a new 
Sunday-school for what end she was created, 
replied, “‘To carry dung to the field.” Yet it 
is said that the people on the coast are much 


wilder. Archdeacon Froude, to whom allu- 
sion has been made, used to wander among the 
huts of the shore-people who got their living 
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by fishing and from wrecks. His son Anthony 
told me that on one of these excursions his fa- 
ther engaged in conversation with a pious old 
woman, who, on being asked how they had been 
faring lately, replied that they “had found it 
hard to get along until the Lord in his mercy 
had sent them a wreck, from which they got 
a good lot!” Another story, for whose veracity 
my informant vouched, was that at a place 
called “* Hope,” where the breakers are hope- 
lessly terrible, a Spanish ship went to pieces, 
and the only person who reached the shore 
alive was the chaplain. The people got around 
him and locked him up. They then went to 
the village and called on the Squire, and said 
that a ship had gone down, and the only man 
saved was ‘‘a kind o’ Jesuit. They didn’t like 
the looks o’ he, so they had locked him in a 
barn. And if the Squire would come down 
they were ready to set the dogs on the Jesuit 
fellow.” The Squire went down, and only 
with difficulty could persuade them to release 
the poor half-drowned chaplain. This occurred 
within the present generation. They live on 
strange dishes, one of the most popular being 
a pie made of fish and apples mixed. The in- 
habitants of Dartmoor are not so brutal as those 
on the coast, but are more stupid. They are 
not so dangerous as the singularly untamed 
wilderness in which they live. 

One can hardly imagine a drearier fate than 
to lose one’s way on these wilds at night, under 
the perpetual drizzle which keeps its bogs and 
pools ever-ready graves for the wanderer; and 
the many stories of such tragedies which one 
hears in the neighborhood might spring up 
there naturally as the ferns. Nearly all of 
such were mere narratives of people found froz- 
en, drowned, and so on; but one which a fel- 
low-traveler related to me has a touch of poet- 
ry in it. In one of the villages on the verge 
of a wild heath a bell is rung every night be- 
tween two and three o'clock. This custom has 
been followed for over three centuries. A gen- 
tleman who had lost his way on the heath ona 
very dark night was guided to the village by 
the sound of this bell, which was rung in the 
night for some unexplained reason; and in his 
| will he bequeathed a sufficient sum to have that 
bell rung at the same hour of the night, that no 
future wanderer might want the guidance which 
rescued him. 

I had while in Devonshire, and especially 
amidst its wilder spots, a constant feeling of be- 
ing at the bottom of a sea, as indeed I was 
where the sea had once rolled. It was a feel- 
ing traceable to the continual recurrence of 
reedy and slimy vegetation; the red earth and 
| bogs; the water-washed cavernous rocks, and 
| others tall, like chimneys, their sides perfora- 
ted and jagged from the action of water, and 
| their tops smoothed as if they had risen just 
out of the water, but had been rounded by 
them; and especially the ‘‘tors,” which may 
have been little islands, flowering green on 
those primal seas, but whose titanic stems of 






















































rock the abated waters have revealed. I read 
in the book of an old philosopher that the bot- 
tom of the sea is covered with forms exactly 
corresponding to those we see at the bottom 
of the atmosphere, but all dwarfed, Forests 
of coral, miniature oaks, dwarf mountains and 
volcanoes, human-like creatures, which we never 
see, because they can not soar on fin-wings to 
the top of their watery atmosphere any more 
than man can fly like his inferiors. Treeless 
Dartmoor, with its huts, and its 
swarming gipsies, would well enough confirm 
this account. It has too, as if to rivet the im- 
pression, a queer little forest of dwarf oaks, 
which might be esteemed an eighth wonder of 
the world. The pigmy oaks of ‘‘ Wistman’s 
Wood” grow amidst blocks of granite on the 
bank of the Dart, and average eight feet in 
height, never exceeding ten. They are evi 
dently of extreme age, and their branches are 
enveloped in moss so thick as to make some 
limbs of the wrist’s size a foot in diameter. In 
the very heart of the famous Druidical region, 
stretching up toward frowning giant “tors,” 
one beholds what, with a more imaginative 
race, would have been accounted for by le 
gends of some enchantment by which the pa- 
gan Druids were transformed into their sacred 
oaks, and the oaks stunted; a work for which 
the Cambrian Saint Cadoe was quite adequate, 
if the Welsh bards sing truly. 

Dartmoor, though a park for a geologist, and 
a paradise for a stone-mason—having ‘‘ enough 
rock to build all the cities in England,” as some 
one reported—has little to reward the zoologist 
or the lover of flowers. The cotton-grass (/ri- 
ophorum) covers the bogs in summer, and at all 
times there are long tufts of rushes, from which 
the wind elicits a weird music, as from harp- 
strings. There are here swamps filled with the 
whortleberry and bilberry—both rare in En- 
gland — foxglove, woodbine, golden-rod, wild 
thyme, digitalis; and now and then a knowing 
one may find the pyramidal orchis and the but- 
terfly (Hubenaria bifolia); and if the botanist 
be distinguished from the gatherer of flowers he 
will find many plants rarer than those I have 
named. There is a moor-hen, and the black- 
cock, which seem to be indigenous ; but, like all 
other regions, this is chiefly indebted to the 
lark, which sheds its *‘noon-dew” 6n the for- 
lornest and fairest of them alike, with the im- 
partiality of the All-Beautiful by whom its bliss- 
ful strain was taught. 

I stopped in Exeter only long enough to 
glance at its grand old cathedral. ‘‘ There be 
divers fair streets in Exeter,” writes old Le- 
land; and although it is a very different city 
from the Exeter of Henry VIII.’s time, the 
compliment is still deserved. A fine broad 
street suggested its own fitness for the proud 
entry of the Prince of Orange, three days after 
his landing at Torbay. ‘* The Earl of Maccles- 
field, with two hundred noblemen and gentle- 
men, on Flanders steeds, completely clothed in 
armor; two hundred negroes in attendance on 


its ** tors,” 
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the said gentlemen, with embroidered caps ay 
plumes of white feathers; two hundred F}, 
landers, clothed in beavers’ skins, in blac 
armor, and with broadswords ; fifty gentlemey 
and as many pages, to attend and support t} 
Prince’s standard ; fifty led horses, trained ; 
war, with two grooms to each ; two state coac! 
es; the Prince on a white charger, in a co; 
plete suit of armor, with white ostrich feather 
in his helmet, and forty-two footmen running 
by his side; two hundred gentlemen and pages 
on horseback ; three hundred Swiss guards 
armed with fusees ; five hundred volunteers, wi; 
two led horses each; the Prince’s guards, 
number six hundred, armed cap-a-pie. | 
rest of the army brought up the rear. | 
had fifty wagons loaded with cash, and on 
hundred and twenty pieces of cannon.” 

In 1112 William Warlewarst, one of t} 
Normans who followed William I. to Englan 
and who was by that monarch made the thir 
Bishop of Exeter, laid the first stone of this 
grand cathedral. It was completed near th 
close of that century. A century later it wa 
enlarged into its present imposing dimensions 
The chief interest about Exeter is the cathedra 
which is grand as well as historical. It is 
conglomerate of the various epochs throug 
which it has passed, and is traced over with the 
records of the dynasties that have presided over 
it. The Gothic front is inclosed between tw 
massive Norman towers; and one feels in look 
ing upon it that conqueror and conquered wi 
overarched by a common majesty of religious 
faith. The Continental character preponderates, 
however, and the chief ornament is the fleur-ce- 
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lis of the roof. Even Puritanism had taste 

enough, when the soldiers of the Common- 

wealth occupied this cathedral, to spare some 

of its sweetest attractions, notably its finest 

stained window. ‘They laid waste, however, 

ty. cloisters, and let the bishop’s palace to a 

<fgar-refiner, whose troughs and pans remained 

until it was repaired in 1821. The most im- 

pressive thing, however, is its noble organ, one 

of the finest in England. One can almost al- 

ways hear it, as services are very frequent. 

The choir of boys is exquisite. A gentleman 

of Exeter told me that he once knew the choir 
to sing “‘ Blest are the departed,” from S;vnr’s 

“Last Judgment,” with such pathos that the 

great audience was thrilled, and the clergyman 

was so much overcome with emotion that he 

could not deliver his discourse. In the south | 
tower is the heaviest peal of bells in Great Brit- 

ain. In the north tower is one of the largest 

bells in the country. It is named Peter Bell, 

and is used to strike the hours. Southey wrote 
in The Doctor:” “There are, I believe, only 
two bells in England which are known by their 
Christian names, and they are both called Tom. 

Ceepet Were I called upon to act as sponsor upon 

such an occasion I would name my bell Peter 
Bell, in honor of Mr. Wordsworth.” Southey 

evidently did not know that the Exeter bell 
was named Peter Bell. It was so named, how- 
ever, after a bishop, centuries before Words- 
worth’s wagoner was dreamed of. The two 
“Toms” are at Lincoln and Oxford. The Ex- 
eter bell is five hundred pounds heavier than 
the former, and only inferior in weight and 
tongue to the latter. 

The women of Devonshire have a reputation 
for homeliness, which is due to Queen Elizabeth 
rather than to their physical demerits. The 
Queen named an award—a small homestead, I 
believe—to every man that married an Exeter 


woman. Her grant was due to the ill effects | 
on the woolen manufactures of the district, ow- | 


ing, as her advisers thought, to the preponder- 
ance of the female population—the men gener- 
ally devoting themselves from early life to a 
sea-faring career—which caused the birth-rates 
to diminish. I was told thatethe ladies of the 
upper and middle classes in the city were good- 
looking enough ; but certainly the people of the 
lower classes that I saw had the slovenly and 
coarse look which is noticeable in nearly all the 
cathedral towns of England. 

Vice and brutality are the rank weeds that 
grow under the shadow of cathedrals in En- 
gland. And one always feels, in seeing the 
filthy tenements, with their miserable occu- 
pants, which cluster about a great cathedral 
in England, that these grand buildings were 
never reared by the people around them. We 
do not need the Norman tower and the fleur- 
de-lis to remind us that both the religion and 
its domes were imported. Mr. Ruskin, in his 
recent lectures at Manchester, assured the peo- 
ple that there could never be a noble English 
architecture until there were beautiful English 








homes. He exhibited there some drawings he 
had made of several of the finest old cathedrals 
of France, in which he showed that their finest 
architectural traits are traceable to the features 
of the houses of the people around them. Their 
most beautiful spires are but the up-raised elon 
gated cottage-roofs; their most exquisite win- 
dows are French dormer-windows; and the 
chief ornament is a kind of mail, evidently sug- 
gested by the tiles on the surrounding houses. 
But in these English cathedrals one finds at 
every point a sharp contrast with the dismal 
square huts in which the common people live ; 
and, indeed, the mansions of the wealthy, in 
the cities, are still dismal and square boxes, 
differing from the others only in the costliness 
of materials, At the time I was in Exeter the 
people were especially hungry and surly on ac- 
count of the unusually high prices of bread and 
meat, and the want of employment. The bean- 
tiful cathedral, looking down upon the hungry 
idlers around it, reminded one of the poor 
boy in Squeers’s Dotheboys’ Hall whose mother 
sent him a tract. Ifa man or woman starves 
here it will not be for want of tracts and 
churches. The Exeter people, however, con- 
cluded, a few weeks ago, that they could not 
live on spiritual any more than on material 
bread alone; and they smashed the windows 
of nearly every butcher’s and baker’s shop in 
the city. ‘* Bread-rioting” has heen a constitu- 
tional infirmity in that region from early times. 

That which I found most interesting through- 
out Devonshire was the language, the supersti- 
tions, and the customs of the people. In the 
cities and towns, of course, the peculiarities of 
these have to a great extent disappeared before 
the all-invading genius of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—Steam. But in villages and rural dis- 
tricts one. still meets with men and women 
whose minds dwell in the atmosphere, and 
who speak in the language, of the first century 
The ethnologist can not get so much from the 
old English and Celtic chronicles as he can by 
mingling with these queer folk of Devonshire 
and Cornwall. And first, with regard to their 
speech, I am fortunately able to give the reader 
an exact idea of it by quoting from a dialogue 
in the Devonshire dialect, taken down by a Jady 
of the county. (It must not be confused, how- 
ever, with the Cornish, which is as incommuni 
cable as Chinese.) I will first give the speci- 
mens, and afterward explain the peculiar words 
employed. 


Ras. “ Well, Bet, wot'n go up to the Church town 
to rail an zee the wraxlin. Every body keep'th holi 
day to-day; the crowder and a whole gubby; thee 
shet dance for the cap.” 

Ber. “I can't go, zure.” 

Ras. “ Wall, very wull.” 

Bet. “ You be a-purt now.” 

Ras. “Fay! But I'm a-guest thee wot’n meend my 
purting ; but tell ma than why thee cast’n go.” 

Ber. “Don't be so pettish, and I wol. Why I lx 
going to Shaleacott to zee my old gonmar.” 

Ras. “ Won wot go? How long vurst ?” 

Ber. ‘I can't telltha; I'vea gurt many chures, and 
here I be driling away my time.” 
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Ran. “‘ Pithee don’t be spare about men: I'll meet 
tha here a leet odds of two o'clock.” 


In the course of the conversation Bet gives 
Rab an account of one of her adventures, from 
which I take a paragraph : 


“T’other day yon must know I went to winding, 
and took the boy way me to cry em, and ruise away 
the pigs from muzzling in the corn; ‘twas a tingley 
frost—quite a-glidder down the lane; ‘twas so hard 
avrore that the juggymire was all one clitch of ice; e 
blunk’d at the same time as the weend huffled and 
hulder'd it in wan's eyes. I was in a sad taking—no 
gwain to the lewside you know—I must vace it; 
though ma nose and lips were a-sprayed, and my arms 
ae spragged as a long cripple. By the time us a-do, 
the weend wasa-go lie. Cryal! I was a-stugg'd in plid 
—I never was in such a pickle avore—my coats was 
a-dagg'd up, and my shoe heled in mux, for 'twas as 
dark as a pit. Well, to be sure, when we come home, 
maester was routing in the zettle (a pix take em!) 
before a gurt rousing fire, even to swelter wan, an 
we a-scrim'd way the cold.” 


= 


To begin now with the first of these speci- 
mens, there is no difficulty in seeing how ‘‘ rey- 
el” should be shortened into rai/. ‘*Wrax- 
lin” (wrestling) is from the Saxon wrazlung. 
** Crowder” means fiddler ; why, unless because 
he draws a crowd around him, I can not im- 
agine. ‘‘Gubby” (crowd) relates to the term 
gubbins, by which the wild people of Dartmoor 
are known; it is a word to which I shall have 
to refer hereafter. ‘‘A-purt” is from the 
French outer, to pout. ‘‘A-guest” is the 
same as the Yankee J guess—an expression 
rarely met with out of Devonshire and New 
England. ‘‘Gonmar” is a mere corruption for 
grandmother. ‘*Chures” is household jobs—sim- 
ply the Yankee chores, This word is probably 
from the Saxon cyrre, ‘‘ work,” the form of the 
word in Exmoor being “ chewry ;” but it is un- 
known in England outside of Devonshire, Al- 
though, as has been said, the touching of the 
Pilgrims on Devonshtre was so incidental, more 
Yankee words are found here than elsewhere. 
“Driling” is drawling. In the second para- 
graph “winding” means winnowing; “cry,” 
carry ; ‘‘ruise,” drive. ‘‘ A-glidder” (slippery) 
is from the Saxon glidan, ‘‘to slip.” ‘‘ Juggy- 
mire” (bog) means jog-mire, mire through which 
one jogs. ‘Clitch” means something that has 
run together, ‘* Blunk” is any light flaky body 
falling—as sparks, or snow. ‘‘ Huffled” means 
shifted; and ‘‘huldered,” hurtled. ‘* Lewside” 
is the /eeside, or sheltered side, ‘ A-sprayed” 
means chapped; ‘‘spragg’d,” roughened. ‘The 
phrase ‘‘ us a-do” is found in Chaucer—“ I’ve 
a-do (done) it.” ‘‘Cryal” is a modification of 
the exclamation Christ! “ Plid” means dirt; 
“a-dagg’d,” tucked; “theled,” covered (from 
Saxon helan ‘‘to hide”). ‘* Mux” is the Saxon 
Meox, and means clean road dirt. ‘‘ Zettle” is 
the Saxon se#/, “seat,” and is imitated in our 
common word settee. ‘* A-scrim’d” is from the 
Teutonic krimpen, and means shriveled. 

The specimens of the dialect given above do 
not by any means give a fair proportion of the 
German words to be met with in Devonshire. 
They use, for example, “ dring” (to throng), 











and a narrow way is called a ‘‘ drang-way - 
** schilt” for shield (German schild) ; “ ayror 
(German erfroren) for frozen; and many others 
that could be named. : 

Among their most ancient words are som 
that we meet with occasionally in Amer ¥ 
and usually regard as modern vulgarisms; @} 
‘“‘transmogerrefy” and ‘‘argufy.” Some 
their words are also significant enough. Thus 
**barthless” means houseless; it is related t 
the word berth. The root of the word is th 
Welsh bar, a ‘‘ bush,” and points infallibly t 
the period when the house was a hut made of 
bushes and their inhabitants literally barbaroj 
The word ‘‘ gubby,” applied to the Dartmoor 
people in their wilder days, and now heard oc- 
casionally, is from gubber, ‘black mud,” and 
similarly reports the era when they lived in 
mud huts—an era, by-the-way, not ev ery wher 
past in that region. 

There may be a remote connection betweer 
the words ‘‘ gubby” and goblin. Many childrer 
in the large towns of Devonshire still regar 
Dartmoor with superstitious awe; and a cen 
tury ago the belief was quite common that o1 
that moor there lived a race of infra-human 
beings, with long tusks, adepts in witchcraft, 
who usually passed the nights in dances around 
mysterious circles, such as Tam O'Shanter saw, 
and in various other diabolical orgies. Thes 
wild beings lived in the region of the famous 
lead and tin mines. Now a settlement of Ger 
mans was, in historic times at least, the first t 
work the Devonshire mines. The *“ goblin” is 
in Germany essentially the spirit of mines, and 
also caverns—but particularly it is a mining de- 
mon. He is called ‘‘ Kobbold,” and with thé 
Dutch “ Kabouter;” the derivative meaning 
being one who knocks (as in mines), and the 
superstition being that they could be at times 
heard thumping underground. From this cer- 
tainly comes the Welsh word ‘‘ cob,” a thump 
(club isa related word), and “ coblyn,” a knocke 
—substantially the same with goblin. It is pos- 
sible, also, that the definition of black mud ap- 
plied to ‘‘gubby” may have referred to the 
dark complexion ascribed by so many ancient 
writers to the original inhabitants of this dis- 
trict, who were, and sometimes are now, called 
** gubbins.” 

All of these words and facts point to the be- 
lief that among the early settlers here were peo 
ple of Saxon or Danish origin. And indeed 
we are hardly left a doubt in the matter when 
we consider the constant recurrence of relics of 
the worship of Thor with which the neighbor- 
hood abounds. Every hill is called a “tor.” 
And here I must ask my reader’s company on 
an excursion to Scandinavia, as the only route 
to ancient England. 

Thor with his hammer succeeded Odin with 
the sword; an era of work, that is, followed 
that of battle. The Hammer built ships, the 
ships bore emigrants, and so they were wor- 
shipers of Thor who occupied Britain. They 
found the *‘ gubbins” already here, and probably 
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made slaves of them, putting them to work in 
the mines, where they lived so much out of sight 
_—as the coal-miners do now—that they became 
mythic, as “*Goblins” and ‘ Tréll”—this last 
word being simply thralls, or slaves. 
inal inhabitants were dwarfish in stature and of 
lark complexion; their conquerors were fair 
and, comparatively, giants. ‘The god Thor was 
called ‘* Red-beard ;” he belonged to a race that 
had red beards, and consequently blue eyes and 
fair complexion. The Sagas represent Thor as 
destroying dwarfs and goblins. These were no 
doubt the Laps. In his ‘* Journey to Lapland” 
Regnarden says, “Such is the description of 
this little animal called a Laplander; and it 
may be safely said that, after the monkey, he 
approaches nearest to man.” The superstition 
may be yet found with Swedish and other north- 
ern peasantries that the Laps are a preternatural 
or infernal race, and in 1576 Frobisher’s crew, 


having caught.a Lap woman, pulled off her boots | 


to see if her feet were cloven. Thunder and 
lightning are still called ‘* Thérdin” in the South 
of Sweden; and an old saying is known there, 


“If there were no thunder-storms the world | 
Thor’s-day | 


would be destroyed by goblins.” 
or Thursday was within a hundred years a holi- 
day there. A superstition concerning Freya’s- 


day (Friday) still accompanies the British race | 


in all its migrations, only whereas it was once a 
sacred day the Christians have made it a day 
of ill omen. 
founded tradition for the belief that a large 
blonde race in its northwestward migration 
overtook and came into conflict with a dwarfish 


people whom they regarded as most absolutely | 


liabolical. 

The causes of this superstitious awe of the 
dwarfs it is not difficult to trace. Weakness is 
the mother of cunning. The dwarf, unable to 
cope with the giant in physical strength, must 
outwit him or perish. He utilizes his small- 
ness; it enables him to hide in crevices. Liv- 
ing in the region of caverns, he hides in them, 


and gathers from their stalactites the idea of a | 


stone arrow, which he lets fly at his burly an- 
tagonist. 


giant is a shining mark. Ina primitive age all 
these would combine to engender the impression 


that he was in league with infernal powers. Al) | 


of our giant tales come from this source. They 
all indicate that the giant was a huge lubber- 
ly simpleton who was perpetually conquered 


through the superior wit of some Jack the | 


Giant-killer. 
One story, long a favorite with the Scandi- 


navian peasantry, relates that a giant was car- | 


rying home with him Askovis, a dwarf, whom 
he had taken captive. On the way the dwarf 


pointed to the horizon and described many beav- | 


tiful sights of cities, men and women, which he 
saw there. The giant, seeing nothing, asked 
the dwarf how he managed to see such things. 
The dwarf replied that the power could be ac- 
quired only by pouring melted lead in one’s 


The orig- | 


It seems, then, that we have well- | 


His complexion helps to render him | 
invisible against the dark earth, while the blonde | 


The giant, desirous of obtaining such 
magic vision, requested the dwarf to melt and 
pour lead in his eyes—an operation which the 
little man was not slow in performing, and was 
soon leading his blind enemy a captive to his 
own people. This story is characteristic of 
| nearly all the giant stories. In the end, how- 
| ever, the big men forced the little men to the 
wall and beyond it; and such as could not 
move on were made ‘‘thralls,” their chief 
| work, probably, being to make for their con- 
| querors those stone arrows which had already 
| gained the reputation of possessing magical 
| virtue. The invaders, of whose origin I shall 
have something to say hereafter, probably 
hurled rough rocks in battle, their leaders only 
| being provided with iron weapons, that metal 
as yet being very scarce. 

It is related in a Scanian story that once, 
| when a Northman discovered a dwarf, the lat- 
ter ran away, dropping his weapons as he fled. 
The Northman went to get the weapons, but 
| the dwarf had by infernal art “turned them all 

to stone.” Of course they were ordinary flint 
weapons. These flint arrows became gradu- 
ally associated with occult virtues. Few of us, 
perhaps, who listen to Weber’s most charming 
opera, think to what a venerable antiquity 
those magic bullets of Der Freischutz may be 
traced. Yet, in ‘*Orva Oda’s Saga,” we read 
that the Norse warrior, having saved the life of 
a child of the Lapland chief, Guse, when an 
| eagle was bearing it away, that chief presented 
to him three magical stone arrows warranted to 
hit whatever they were aimed at. The Swed- 
ish peasants place even now flint arrows over 
their doors as preventives against witchcraft, 
as the horseshoe is used elsewhere. ‘They were 
led to this, however, by the supposition that 
these arrow-heads, which they picked up every 
| where, were not the dwarfs’ arrows, but such as 
| Thor had hurled against the dwarfs, goblins, 
and the like. Showers of them fell to the 
earth during every thunder-storm. Peasants 
wore them around their necks as amulets, and 
| warriors wore them in battle as ‘‘ Victory- 
Stones,” or “ Life-Stones.” It is possible that 
our “madstones” have this pedigree, and the 
“ Agnus Dei,” worn by the Irish Catholic, curi- 
ously resembles one kind of flint arrow. 

In Didrik of Bern’s Saga it is related that 
King Nidung once feared to go into battle be- 
cause he had left his “‘ Victory-Stone” at home. 
He offered his daughter’s hand to the man that 
should bring it to him. Valent thus won his 
bride, and the king the victory. It was but a 
step from the worship of the stone arrow to the 
worship of the hammer which made it, and 
| every thing else. Thus the emblem of Thor 
| was setup. When Christianity came to Scan- 
dinavia it found the stone hammer stuck in 
| mounds of stones; and by its ingenuity the 
hammer was made more and more to resemble 
| the cross, until it actually became a cross, as 
the people were graduated from their old relig- 
ion to the new. 
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Whither went these Laps—the dwarf race— 
when they were pressed farther and farther out 
of their own country? Despite all the argu- 
ments I have heard from Agassiz in America 
and Craufurd in England against the Old-World 
origin of American tribes, I can not rid myself 
of the belief that the Esquimaux are a branch 
of this same race. Not only are they exactly 
the same in personal appearance, but wherever 
‘hey go among the American Indians they are 
associated with witchcraft and diabolism, ex- 
actly as the Laps were in ancient Scandinavia, 
In warring against them the other American 
Indians call in the aid of their deities to protect 
them against Esquimaux sorceries, and purify 
themselves if they have touched one of them. 

About seventy years ago Samuel Hearne went 
to examine the Coppermine River in British 
America to its mouth, and for that end joined 
himself to a tribe of Copperhead Indians. He 
found them regarding the Esquimaux with the 
utmost hostility, solely on the ground of a be- 
lief in their diabolical relations. Wherever 
they found man, woman, or child of that race 
they were instantly murdered. On one occa- 
sion the Copperhead spies brought in tidings 
that five tents of Esquimaux—for so, gipsy-like, 
they wandered—had been pitched at a certain 
spot, and Hearne accompanied them, as a non- 
combatant observer, in their expedition against 
the doomed nomads. In his narrative (Lon- 
don, 1795) Hearne says: ‘* When we arrived 
on the west side of the river each painted the 
front of his target or shield ; some with the fig- 
ure of the sun, others with that of the moon, 
several with different kinds of birds and beasts 
of prey, and many with the images of imaginary 
beings, which, according to their silly notions, 
are the inhabitants of the different elements— 
earth, sea, air, ete. On inquiring the reason 
of their doing so I learned that each man paint- 
ed his shield with the image of that being on 
which he relied most for success in the intended 
engagement.” A very horrible massacre of the 
poor Esquimaux followed, and afterward the 
murderers performed a solemn ceremony of 
purification to prevent any evil effects following 
the contact with the witches. This, quite un- 
consciously on Hearne’s part, might do, with 
names changed, for a paragraph out of a Saga 
about some expedition of Thorwald against 
Vanaland. 


I must now ask my reader to return with me 
to Devonshire and Cornwall; and, if we but re- 
member that we are as yet in pre-historic times, 
the transition from Arctic America to Britain 
is not such a leap as may at first seem. There 
are not wanting evidences of enormous geo- 
graphical changes in the Northern world of 
comparatively recent date. Seas roll where 
land once abounded, and a forest of icebergs 
glitters where once spread green foliage with gay 
blossoms and birds. The tendency of archaic 
and ethnological research now is to show that 
there was an era when the world had not yet 





gone to pieces; and that in those days there 
spread over it a stubby, primitive, pioneer race. 
very much of the character now represented b; 
the Laps, Esquimaux, and some of the more 
primitive people found in these Southwestern 
regions of England. They were the pre-Celtj, 
population of these islands. ‘The Celts found 
them here, and probably made slaves of them, 
Whence did they come? 

At first the opinion prevailed that the people 
of the Stone Age in Great Britain might haye 
been a clan of the dwarfish Laps who fled from 
their invaders to Scotland, and were thence 
driven by Northern hordes step by step into 
Ireland and Southwestern England. But there 
is one remarkable fact which militates against 
that conclusion. The skulls obtained from 
tumuli in Scandinavia, supposed to belong to 
the Stone Age, and to be those of Laps, are 
distinguished from the later Celtic people of 
that region by their being round, with heavy, 
overhanging brows. The skulls of the pre 
Celtic population found in the British tumuli 
are, on the contrary, known as Kumbecephalic, o1 
‘*boat-shaped heads.” Laps occasionally find 
their way to Scotland now, where they encamp, 
gipsy-like, and, at the centre of masses of leath 
er clothing, look like small moving haystacks 
In respect of stature and color they resemble 
the more primitive people of the Southwest; 
but the shape of their heads is different in the 
same way, as the skuils of the tumuli indicate. 
There is, therefore, reason to think that the pre- 
Celtic population of England came from the 
South, and extended into Ireland. If so, it was 
certainly from the Basque country, and their 
name, ‘‘ Hibernians,” correctly points to thei 
having come from the River Jberos, in Spain. 
And it is probable that the word ‘* Gipsies”—an 
evident corruption of Kgyptians—may quite as 
correctly point us to the more remote origin of 
this prehistoric people, whether in Scandinavia, 
Britain, the Basque country, or even in Arctic 
America. Undoubtedly in the graves of all of 
them — Esquimaux included — kajaks, spears, 
and beads have been found, exactly similar to 
those found in Egyptian tombs. In short, the 
probabilities are that somewhere in the prime- 
val world some convulsion threw a number of 
people into Armenia; that there some schism 
parted them, the one party to go westward by 
the north, the other by the south; and that 
these two finally reached these islands, the one 
to be the Picts, the original inhabitants of Scot- 
land, the other the Hibernians, the original in- 
habitants of Devon, Cornwall, and a southern 
fringe of Ireland. 

The tendency of modern ethnology is to di- 
vide all the races of the world known to us into 
the Aryan and Turanian stocks, which, again, 
are possibly two branches of one original trunk. 
The Turanian is represented by the small-stat- 
ured, dark races, and was the earliest of all 
races. It overran the world at an inconceiva- 
bly remote period of time—before the earth was 
divided up into continents and islands, as now— 
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and thence budded and blossomed into Chinese, 
Aztec, Peruvian, and other empires and compar- 
ative civilizations, which were to be modified 
into other social formations by the subsequent 
admixtures of the great Aryan peoples, who oc- 
cupied and spread over the great central lands of 
Western Asia and Europe. I venture to quote 
here a private note which I have received from 
Professor Huxley on this point: 


“My impression is,” he states, “‘that before the 
Aryan immigration a race of short, swarthy people 
of whom I imagine the Iberians of Spain and the Sil- 
ures of Britain to have been specimens) inhabited the 
southern and western parts of Europe, and very like- 
jy extended into Ireland. But where these people 
came from I know not. So far as I am aware there is 
no evidence that they came from the northeast. At 
the earliest periods to which our records extend the 
Iberians proper seem to have spoken Basque, while 
the corresponding people in the British Islands ap- | 
pear to have spoken Celtic dialects. But the Gauls 
who invaded the Roman Empire, and who were tall, 
fair, blue-eyed people, just like the Teutons and Scan- 
dinavians, also spoke Celtic dialects. But the Celtic 
dialects, philologers tell us, sre derivations from the 
great Aryan stock of languages. Hence there seems 
to be every probability that the Celtic dialects were | 
as much the proper language of the fair Gauls as the 
Norse and German dialects were the proper language 
of the people to whom they were physically similar. 
And, if this be the case, I can only conclude that the 
short and dark Celtic-speaking, Gaulish, British, and 
Irish populations, adupted the tongues of their invad- 
ers, and are, properly-speaking, a pre-Celtic popula- 
tion. In fact, the question has often suggested itself 
to me, whether the Celtic dialects, which differ so 
much from the other Aryan tongnes, may not have 
been evolved in consequence of the contact of Aryans 
with the short dark folk. Thus you see that I think 
that the stocks are included under the terms Gauls 
and Kelte—a fair race, Aryan by tongue, and very 
likely from the Northeast; a dark, non-Aryan, com- 
ing from God knows where.” 


To this I may add, however, that in a lecture 
which I recently heard from Professor Huxley, 
at the Royal Institution in London, he indica- 
ted his belief, though he did not assert, that the 
primitive population of Southwestern England, 
Wales, and Ireland, came from the south. It 
may be also mentioned in this connection that 
the Irish ** Milesians” have a tradition that their 
ancestors came from Spain, and that even St. 
Patrick was “a native of Ireland, born in 
Spain.” They maintain, however, what is very 
doubtful, that their ancestors sailed directly 
from Spain to Ireland; there being some evi- 
dence that they settled in Devon and Cornwall, 
and were driven by invaders to Ireland. In 
these last-named counties the tradition of their 
having been settled by primitive Irishmen is 
very strong and clear, 

May we not trace all the legends of giants 
with which Cornwall and the Scilly Isles abound 
to the contact of the tall, fair invaders with the 
small, dark people who originally occupied this 
region? Dubois de Montpereux has shown 
that the Cyclopes, on the east coast of the Bos- 
phorus, pointed out by Homer as a frightful race 
of giants, hurling huge boulders at the Grecian 
ships, were a gigantic race of nomadic Cimbri, 
that is, Gauls, And Nillson, the most eminent 
Swedish ethnologist, has shown that correspond- 


ing legends of dwarfs and giants have sprung 
up wherever a large race came into collision 
with a small one. ‘*The Philistines,” he says, 
‘*were the giants of the Israelites, and these 
were the dwarfs of the former. The Cimbri 
were the giants of the Greek adventurers, and 
these were the dwarfs of the former. The Ger- 
mans and the Celts were the giants of the Ro- 
mans, and these were the dwarfs of the former. 
The Icelanders, Normans, English, and other 
kindred tribes were the giants of the Greenland- 
ers and North American Esquimaux, and these 
were the Skrdlinger or dwarfs of the former.”* 
Cornwall is named after the Roman Corineus, 
of whom the ancient chronicle says: ‘‘ Corine- 
us, cousin to Brutus, the first conqueror of En- 
gland, wrestling at Plymouth with the celebrat- 


|ed giant Gog-magog, toppled him over the cliff, 
| broke his neck, and received in reward for that 


great feat the county of Cornwall.” Here also 
Jack the Giant-killer slew Cormelian and Thun- 
derbore : 
“Child Rowland to the dark tower come, 
The giant roared and out he ran; 
His word was still—Fie, foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man.’ 


‘ 


It is quite probable that the word ‘ Fenian,” 
with whose etymology philologers (as it is now 
the ruling to call those who used to be termed 
philologists) have vainly grappled, is derived 
from this remote period. It is understood 
that Fenian means a “giant” of a belliger- 
ent disposition. The word fionn in Irish means 
‘*white.” But in those days the “ white” was 
to the dark, small Hibernian, a Gaul, conse- 
quently a giant. But, it may be asked, what 
part in the great march of races did this little 
pre-historic people play? Nature is a great 
economist, and wastes nothing. Whenever a 
migration occurs it is chiefly the males who go. 
It is now principally the Lrish men who emigrate 
to America, and the proportion of women in 
California, and other Pacific regions, is small. 
The men, like the first wanderer Cain when he 
fled to the land of Nod, mingle and marry with 
the women they find in the country to which 
they go. From such a mixture of Spanish set- 
tlers and squaws came the Creoles of America. 
So when the fair blue-eyed race came to Britain 
they took wives of the swarthy people they found 
here, and thus the dark pigment got into our 
Anglo-Saxon people, and with it the practical 
shrewdness of ‘‘ Jack” came to modify the dull- 
ness of the Norse “giant.” ‘‘ Black eyes for 
command,” said Margaret Fuller. By this 
mixture the speculative German has been al- 
lied to the practical Turanian, and the Anglo- 
Saxon made the captain race of the world. 

The British, Welsh, Irish, and Pictish chron- 
icles of the tenth and eleventh centuries contain 


* Concerning these Nillson quotes Mackenzie, who 
says that when he was traveling in North America the 
Esquimaux described some whites (English) on the 
west coast as giants, winged, who killed an enemy 
with the glance of an eye, and would swallow a whole 
beaver for a mouthfal. 
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legends concerning the origin of the early in- 
habitants of these islands which are very fanci- 
ful, now and then poetical, but always to be well 
sifted before taken. They are believed, how- 
ever, to point in the direction of the truth at 
least. Scotland is therein said to have been 
so named from Scotia, a daughter of Pharaoh, 
who married Gaythelos, son of Neolus, King of 
Greece. Neolus, it is related, visited Egypt in 
the days of Moses, and led a colony thence into 
Spain, and afterward to Ireland, under Symon 
Brek, King of Spain, who brought with him the 
marble chair on which all British kings sit when 
they are crowned, and which is now a curiosity 
of Westminster Abbey. Under the grandson 
of Neolus the colony passed over to Scotland. 
Another chronicle derives Scotia from Scythia, 
whence it says the Scots originally came. The 
original Scots were undoubtedly Hibernians 
from Ireland, and the legend just quoted points 
again to the Spanish origin of that people. The 
Albani(whence Alba) are said in the same chron- 


icles to have been a white-haired folk, their hair | 


having gained its whiteness from the region of 
perpetual snows from which they came. These 
were probably the early Britons, the first of the 
many Celtic immigrant bands. The Goths are 
said to have been the descendants of Japhet, 
and to have been so called from Japhet’s son 
Magog—no doubt another Celtic colony. Much 
controversy has occurred concerning the Scots. 
The charge that they were originally cannibals 
rests on a sentence by St. Jerome, who says: 
““When a very young boy I beheld in Gaula a 
tribe called Scotas devouring human flesh.” 
When that was written the world knew no 
difference between the Irish and the Scots. 
Scot is probably from an old word Scuet— 
cognate with “scud”—and meaning a fugitive, 
or, as some say, a thief. They were not at all 
the Scots of the present day, but a set of Hiber- 
nians who fled to Ireland and afterward to Scot- 
land before the first Celts. And in the latter 
country they came into alliance with the Picts, 
who have already been described as the first in- 
habitants of Scotland. Who, then, were the 
Picts? They were first called Picts by the 
Romans, ‘‘ a picto corpore”—that is, from their 
habit of tattooing their bodies. They were 
known to the northern tribes as the Cruth- 
neach. 

“The Cruthneach,” says their most ancient chron- 
icle, “‘came from the land of Thracia; that is, they 
are the children of Glevin, son of Ercol. Agathirsi 
was their name. Five brothers of them came at first, 
viz., Solen, Ulfa, Drosten, Aingus, Leithuin. The 
cause of their coming: Policornus, King of Thrace, 
fell in love with their sister, and proposed to take her 
without a dower. They after this passed across the 
Roman territory into France, and built a city there, 
viz., Pictavis (Poictiers), a pictos; that is, from their 
arms; and the King of France fell in love with their 
sister. They put to sea after the death of their fifth 
brother, Leithuin ; and in two days after going on the 
sea their sister died.” 

Another chronicle says they entered Scotland 
under Cruithne, by way of Orkney and Caith- 
ness. <A Welsh chronicle (a.p. 1120-35) says 


that after the Britons had conquered this coup. 
try the Picts came from Scythia with a fleet yp- 
der their king, Roderic. “The Britons us 
poisoned weapons. These wounds a Druid ; 
the Picts professed to cure by spilling the milk 
of 120 cows on the plain where a battle was t 
be fought.” Roderic was slain, and all t! 
remained of his army were made slaves ; “ an 
for the first time the land around Caithness 
was tilled.” The Britons refused to let them 
marry of their women. So the Picts petitioned 
Gille Caor, the King of Ireland, who sent them 
wives ; and of this intermarriage was desceni- 
ed the Scots. The Irish king exacted as 
condition that the right to the throne in Scot 
land should always be in the maternal line 
(It was much more certain in those days wh: 
person’s mother was than who his or her father 
was. ) 
“Three hundred women were given 

To them; they were agreeable. 

But they were most cunning, 

Each woman with her brother. 

“There were vaths imposed on them, 

By the stars and by the earth, 

That from the nobility of the mother 

Should always be the right to the sovereignty.” 

It will be observed that there is much « 
fusion and vagueness as to the origin of t! 
Picts. In the absence of any thing definite 
seems to me natural to suppose that the hal 
of tattooing and painting their bodies, fron 
which they received their name, points to th: 
relationship with the Mongolian tribes.  ‘T 
Aryans had no such custom. If this be so, ) 
should have, as the pre-Celtic occupants 
Great Britain, two colonies of small dark peo- 
ple, who, having parted in the East, and fring- 
ing, one the southern the other the northern 
coasts, meeting again, after the lapse of ages, in 
these islands ; intermarrying, and forming one 
people, to defend, through many ages, their 
refuge from the more powerful Aryans, who 
may have originally driven them from the East. 
These are the root of the genealogical tree of 
the race that now leads the world. 

It has been my purpose to confine myself in 
this first saunter to the most primitive inhabit- 
ants, and to leave for a visit to Stonehenge the 
great epochs of Saxon, Roman, Celt, and the 
mysterious Druids. The views which I have 
given may seem to some speculative; I may 
say, however, that they will before long cease 
to seem so. When Professor Huxley shall give 
to the world the facts which he has recently 
laid before the Royal Institution, and when Sit 
John Lubbock shall have published a work on 
the Stone and Bronze Ages, which I have rea- 
son to know he is now preparing on the basis 
of his volume already printed, these things that 
now seem to some theoretical will appear as 
facts. 

Before leaving Devon I should say that I can 
not doubt that the legends of the little folk 
called there “ Pixies” (fairies) are traceable to 
the last remnants of the Picts, who were re- 




































garded with superstitious feelings, just as the | 
Laps and the Gubbins were. As these were | 
transformed into Gnomes and Goblins the Picts 
became Pixies. From their name probably 
came ** Puck,” no doubt a mischievous, dwarf- 
ish Pict and an eminent Pixy. The “ Picts’ 
Houses,” in which this ancient folk lived under- 
ground, gave rise to the belief that the fairies 
lived in the earth. The belief has had a great 
many ramifications, and has formed a vocabu- 
lary of its own. In one of his notes I see that 
Hawthorne derived the word “ asphyxia” from 
pixy, the idea being that one so stricken was 
bewitched. It is quite likely that ** pox” also 
refers to the theory that it was the work of 
Puck. Similarly derived, though this is not 
certain, may be “pyx,” the Roman Catholic 
shrine for consecrated wafers. The Romanists 
derive their ‘‘ pyx” from the Greek zvfoc, **s 
cup;” but there is at least equal authority to 
believe that it was so called by the British na- 
tives from the belief that some kind of magic 
was in it. Clobery (1650) writes of ‘‘ The 
pixie-led in popish piety.” An old Devon MS. 
has the following definition : 


“Pyxtr-Lep: to be in a maze; to be bewildered, as if 
led out of the way by a hobgoblin, or Puck, or one 
of the fairies. The cure is to turn one of your gar- 
ments the inside outward, which gives a person 
time to recollect himself. The way to prevent it, 
some say, is for a woman to turn her cap inside 
outward, that the pixies may have no power over 
her; and for a man to do the same with some of his 





clothes.” 
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Pickle is a cognate word. In Devon a 
fungus (Lycoperdon giganteum) is called “ pixy- 
puff,” because it was supposed a fairy seat. 
‘* Pixy-seats,” again, are the tangles that get 
into horses’ manes, where fairies were believed 
to ride. ‘* Pixy-rings” are curious round cir- 
cles of lichens—like ring-worms on the earth 
or stone—which were regarded as circles for 
fairy dances. It is still declared that cattle 
will not graze in fields where these are found. 
Puck may sometimes be surprised within 


“Those rings and roundelayes 
--.+..Which yet remaine 
On many a grassy plaine.” 


The belief in the ‘‘ Pixies”—otherwise called 
* Little People’—may yet be frequently found 
in the rural districts of Devon, Cornwall, and 


| Wales. *‘ They lived there before any human 


beings came into the country.” A Welsh driv- 
er told me, lowering his voice at the time, that 
there ‘‘ used to be a great many, and they could 
be heard under the ground in every field; but 
they were leaving the country.” It was evi- 
dent that he, for one, did not desire that they 
should stand on the order of their going. And 
thus, in the myths of one age and the lowest 
superstitions of another, the once powerful na- 
tion of Roderic disappears from history, to live 
still, however, in the blood and the language 
of the race which absorbed the quality and 
strength of every enemy it conquered, 





Ou, heart that beats in my breast, 
Say why art thou so cast down? 

Oh, is it grief for the days growing brief 
And the fields that are gathering brown? 


The wind blows gentle and soft; 
The sun shines bright in the sky; 
And the woods to-day were never more gay 


In all of the years gone by. 


The maples gleam in the vales 
Like the watch-fires of a camp; 
And the cardinal flower in her secret bower 


Has lighted her crimson lamp. 


Not all the birds have flown, 
For the robin's voice sounds clear 
From the orchard rows where his warm breast glows, 


And the fields of stubble near. 
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But my heart an answer makes :— 
“The robin's note is dry; 
And the woods to day are not half so gay 


As they were in the years gone by. 


“The Summer I loved has flown; 
The lily has left her stalk; 
And the roses are dead, both white and red, 


That grew by the garden walk. 


“The Autumn, I love it not, 
For cold to me is its breath; 
And its deepening blush seems the hectic flush 
That bodes the coming of death. 


* And Winter will follow soon, 
Sobbing and moaning aloud; 
And the earth below will whiten with snow 


That falls from the frosty cloud.” 
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CHARLES LORING ELLIOTT. 


L—HIS EARLIER ARTISTIC LIFE.* 

N the morning of the twelfth anniversary 

of the conflagration of Moscow, a stinging 
winter day, while the boys were sliding down 
hill, and the sleigh-bells were merrily ringing 
through the beautiful village of Auburn (New 
York), a youngster—who must have been, ac- 
cording to the records of the parish church of 
Scipio, if said records were properly kept, about 
ten years old—might have been seen, but 
probably was not, taking a clay furnace of ig- 


* This first portion was written in 1850 (mainly as 
it now appears), at the suggestion and request of 
some intimate friends of Elliott, for the purpose of 
preserving an authentic account of his earlier artistic 
life. After it had been emended and finished to our 
satisfaction we had a limited number of copies printed 
for special circulation. This was nearly twenty years 
ago. It is hardly possible that a sketch so entirely 
authentic and sharply minute could be prepared at 
this period. Cc. BE. L. 


| nited charcoal into a small bedroom on the 
| ground-floor of a plain but comfortable dwell 
| ing-house, which was situated near the centre 
of the afore-mentioned village, then and since 
celebrated for its two well-regulated institu- 
tions, the State Prison and the Theological 
Seminary, intended by legislators and pious 
people to be the balance-wheels of society 

When the urchin had safely deposited his fur 
nace on the floor of the apartment he left it in 
haste for the kitchen, and soon reappeared with 
a broomstick, which, on entering his bedroom 
once more, he forced through the door-latch, 
that he might be able to prosecute his under- 
taking without fear of interruption from any 
unwelcome visitors. The reader will soon dis 
cover that these formidable preparations betok 
ened an enterprise of no little magnitude. He 
must first be enlightened in regard to several 
| matters which were more or less intimately con- 
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nected with the events of that particular day. | it only as a mechanic; while he himself went 
<> leaving the urchin to his solitude, we may | to work on his ideal—a horse in motion, in any 
riefly glance at his previous history, which | attitude; for the innocent young soul thought 
ill be likely to cast the light of probable con- | one attitude as easy to draw as another. He 
cture upon his present design, had done a great thing, however, in beginning 
His father was an architect of considerable | to draw as an artist, little as he knew what he 
mechanical genius, and many of “the princi-| was doing. He had been making the horse his 
al men” of the neighborhood were indebted | study, and not any particular horse in one par- 
: his taste and skill for the somewhat imposing | ticular attitude. The difference was as great 
nansions which drew the attention of passing between him and his rival as between the dunce 
ravelers. Like all good fathers, when they | who learns by rote to scan the first book of the 
an, be sent his boy regularly to the district Eneid glibly and the scholar who reads Taci 
hool. tus with delight.and Horace with enthusiasm. 
He had at a very early period displayed a | The one was overcoming only the difficulties of 
taste for artistic mechanism, and most of his | imitating a stiff, hard, unyielding form; the 
jjsure hours and holidays were spent in his fa- | other was learning principles of art which would 
ther’s work-shop, from which he had sent forth | enable him to master ail forms. But the deai 
leds, wagons, wind-mills, and saw-mills, of | boy knew not that he had begun as Giotto be- 
many different sizes, but of very beautiful work- | gan: to draw the forms of the sheep he watched 
manship, which gave him a reputation among | on the sunny slopes of the Tuscan hills; to rep- 
the young folks of being the most consummate | resent life by lines withouteolor. He was “out 
perator of this kind in the village. But a| of patience with himself for his stupidity !” 
angerous rival had appeared in the school, | Long afterward he learned that he had Jost his 
vho threatened by his skill as a draughtsman | patience because he could not do in his tenth 
f horses—on the slate—to eclipse the fame of | year what cost the old masters so much toil, 
the hitherto unrivaled constructor. But this| But light began to break in on the path of 
wtist’s genius seemed to have a somewhat lim-j his studies, Gleam after gleam came out from 
ted range, since he always made the same | his pencilings. He could at last draw a horse 
horse, although, by dint of hard practice, he | hitched to a post, or chafing under the spur, 
had succeeded in representing that particular | with swelling veins, snorting nostrils, and pranc- 
inimal in a very respectable state; and since | ing feet. At last “it mattered little to him 
the versatility of his talent was not brought in| what his horse must do.” He could make him 
uestion by his critics, he was luxuriating in| do one thing as wellasanother. He had passed 
the wealth of his fame. the Rubicon of Art, although he still knew so 
The architect’s son began to feel the stirrings | little what he had done. But judging of him 
f ambition, and he secretly determined to dis-| self as he judged his rival, he ‘‘ thought his 
tance his rival on his own field. He collected | horse could pass muster.” Having now, as pa- 
all the pictures of horses he could lay his hands | tiently as he could, endured the reproach of de 
on, and began his studies on the slate. A feat for several weeks, the time which he had 
ommon observer, however, could make little | bided had at last come. 
more out of these first attempts than oblong One evening he drew a fine, prancing horse, 
bodies with four uprights, evidently intended to | full of mettle, with flowing mane and tail, and 
represent horses’ legs. But he gradually im-| laying his slate up carefully on the kitchen 
proved, until, with all his drawings, he began | mantle-piece he went to bed. All night long 
to draw on his rival. Not satisfied, however, | squadrons of prancing horses danced on his 
with his success, he kept his secret and obsti-| vision. In the morning he took down his slate, 
nately persevered, trying his subject in one po- | and hurrying off to school before the usual hour, 
sition for a while, and then in another; but he | showed his drawing to one of his little friends, 
grew less and less satisfied with his perform- | who had taken his part from the beginning, and 
ances, and thinking he had “‘ gone to work at | asked him privately ‘‘ how he liked it.” The 
the wrong end,” he cast aside all his picture- | noble little sympathizer’s eyes (we have always 
models and began to study from life. He had a@ liking for that boy since we heard the 
watched horses as they passed in the streets, | story) grew as large as saucers—tiny ones. He 
went to the stables to examine their limbs and could hardly trust his senses. He gazed in- 
proportions; but he still found it ‘“‘no easy | tensely on the picture, seized the slate, and 
matter to draw a good horse.” ‘‘ Why is it,” | when he could contain himself rushed across 
he said, ‘‘ that 1 can’t draw one good horse in a| the school-room, and thrusting it triumphantly 
month, while that fellow can draw fifty in a| before the face of the stil/-horse boy, said, 
day ?” ‘* Now, old feller, make a horse like that—you 
The mystery was not completely solved by | can’t do it.” There was no retreat; he was in 
him for years, for the good reason that its solu-| the lists with his rival. He was to have one 
tion opens the whole arcana of art. Long after- | day to copy the prancing horse. He tried and 
ward he discovered that while his rival had, by | failed. ‘ Well,” said the hitherto unrivaled 
dint of sheer manipulation, succeeded in copy- | draughtsman of still-horses, ‘‘now let him try 
ing a horse standing still, without life or action, | my horse. I can’t do Ais’n, and he can't do 
and succeeded commendably well, he had done | mine.” This, too, was fair play. His antago- 
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nist also was to have a day. He did it during 
the ten minutes the school were at play. At 
noon the still-horse was shown. Even the still- 
horse boy acknowledged that ‘‘ he had done it.” 
Thus ended the conflict, and after that day 
young Elliott had as many horses to draw for 
his comrades as he had hitherto had of sleds, 
wagons, and wind-mills. 

We have told this story in all its detail be- 
cause it isa miniature history of the life of every 
true artist. 
of all great painters. But we must return to 
the youngster in his bedroom (which occurred 
some time later than ‘‘ the horse trial”), for the 
chances are that before now his enterprise has 
got under way, nor should we be surprised if 
the furnace of ignited charcoal had already be- 
gun to work, 

The boy shut up in that bedroom we need 
hardly say is the one who made so many labo- 
rious slate-studies on the horse. 
tanced all competitors in horses, and begun to 
extend the field of his operations. He aban- 
doned the slate for India ink and crayons. 
last he resolved to make an essay in oil-paint- 
ing. Keeping his own counsels, “that no one 
might laugh at him,” he procured a rather huge 
canvas, with the requisite utensils, and we now 
find him shut up in thatlittle bedroom, on that 
“bitter cold day,” attempting to copy a picture 
in the History of England—*‘ The Conflagration 
of Moscow.” 
was likely to become to the young painter even 
more fatal than it had proved to Napoleon him- 
self. The dinner hour came round, but he did 
not show himself. » Some time passed, and his 
mother became anxious. A search was made for 
him every where. Having occasion to visit the 
bedroom, his mother found the door fastened. 
She ran to the outside window, through which 
she saw her son sitting in his chair, his head 
fallen down on his breast, apparently asleep. 
She rapped on the window and called, but re- 
ceived no answer. She forced the window open, 
when a sight of the charcoal furnace explained 
the mystery to the frightened mother, who 
“supposed that her Charlie was dead.” She 
sprang through the window, and rushing to his 
side, shook him violently; but he showed no 
sign of life. And there on the chair before 
him stood *‘ Moscow Burning,” a rude but 
bold sketch, in which the idea of the artist was 
not to ve mistaken. By his side on a little 
stand lay the open History of England, from 
which he had copied—his pallet and brushes 
fallen from his hands; and to all appearances 
the young artist had painted his first and last 
oil-picture. But the rush of winter air soon re- 
vived him, and in a few hours he was as well as 
ever. 

This narrow escape was far enough from 
curing the boy of his passion for painting; but 
it taught him how much better is charcoal for 
sketching than for breathing. He afterward 
finished ‘‘ The Conflagration,” and a good judge 
who saw it said it was an astonishing produc- 
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We find such things in the lives | 


He had dis- | 


At | 


But this expedition to Moscow | 


| man,” 


tion for a boy of his age, who had received , 
instruction whatever in art, and who had ney, 
before attempted to paint in oil. Elliott said 
of it: “It couldn't, of course, have been any t 
great thing as a picture, but it was generally 
acknowledged that it made an excellent #,,. 
board. % . 

It is pretty evident that ideas of art we; 
now growing into shape in the mind of the boy. 
and we are not much surprised that he “ mad 
up his mind that, for better or worse, he would 
be a painter”—a resolution he seems to haye 
adhered to pretty obstinately, until he has w: 
for himself a reputation in the acquisition oj 
which any man may have considered himsel; 
fortunate had it cost him a lifetime of unceas- 


| ing toil, 


About this time his father had employed two 
men of doubtful genius in that line ‘to land- 
scape” the parlor of a house he was finishing, 
and they had gone on daubing the walls by the 
yard with all sorts of enormities in the shape of 
woods, waters, and animals, without much re- 
gard to the laws which the Almighty originally 
intended should control the animal, mineral. 
vegetable kingdoms. While these worthies were 
gone to dinner one day, Charlie, who was sure 


| to know what was going on in the limits of the 


narrow artistic world around him, entered the 


| room, and seizing up one of the pallets, sketched 


a bridge with a man walking over, 
quick and fled.” 


He “worked 
When the men returned the 


| honestly expressed -their amazement and de- 
light, and to their immortal honor “they al- 


lowed the bridge to stand, with the walking 
It may have been a no very great 
thing, and probably was so considered by the 
next proprietor of the mansion, for he had all 


the wall embellishments decently covered over 


with paper, not excepting ‘‘the bridge and the 
man walking over it”’—which may be carefull 
uncovered some day. Stranger things have 
happened, 

Charles L. Elliott used to talk with his young 
friends about art and artists (these associates 
still remember it all), and ‘“* what would be the 
end of all this” they could not tell. Some of 
them, in a certain way, entered into his feelings, 
but many of his hours and days were left with- 
out sympathy, and he ‘‘ was driven to books for 
comfort and company.” He became a great 
reader, especially of two kinds—those that de- 
scribed battles, and those which spoke about 
artists. After exhausting his father’s library he 
used to borrow from neighbors. Chance put 
him in possession of a large Biographical Dic- 
tionary, and he hunted all through its thousand 
pages in his eleventh year, and read a great 
many times over its accounts of painters and 
sculptors, engineers and engravers, who had 
become famous in past ages. The miscarriage 
of his ‘‘ charcoal picture” had not cured him of 
great subjects. He was fond of ‘‘ battle-pieces, 
Scripture scenes, and heroic subjects.” He 
copied in oil many of the pictures in the old 
Family Bible. “ Ahasuerus and Esther” was 


of no | 
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of no little merit; it is still in the artist's pos- 

Py ssjon. 

Some good instruction in art would now have 
ena world to him. But Auburn at that pe- 

.d had no artist’s studio, and he had to work 

is way on in the dark, as West, the father of 
| .inting in this country, did, with only nature 

help him. In his fifteenth year Elliott's fa- 
therremoved to Syracuse, which was then (1827) 
but a hamlet with a handful of people. Heavy 
forest trees were then growing where churches, 
villas, and groaning warehouses now stand, 
The site of the great railway dépot was then 
“an irredeemable marsh,” Buta spirit of civ- 
‘lized bustle was beginning, and Clinton’s canal 
would do the rest. Elliott’s father had never 
troubled himself much about his son's paints 
and brushes. He considered it ‘‘a freak of 

yhood that would give way to better things 
when the time came.” But finding the freak 
likely to last longer than he ‘‘ calculated” he 
d ‘termined to put 2 stop to it, or at all events 
train up the lad to some occupation more likely 
to keep him out of the poor-house. 

So ‘*Charles” was put behind the counter of 
a dry-goods and grocery store, in which his fa- 
ther was apartner, ‘‘ Now, Charles, you may 
make up your mind to give up your picture busi- 
ness.” But it happened that “ of all things in 
the wide world that was the very thing he had 
determined never to do—poor-house or palace 
'—come what might.” Mr, Elliott pére happen- 
ed to be more proprietor of the dry-goods and 
groceries than he was of the painter; and cus- 
tomers who wanted to make careful inquiries on 
“the prices of Bohea tea, starch, cut-nails, New 
England rum, molasses, and Webster’s spelling- 
books, and sich like,” were left to solve their 
own problems, while Charlie retired to some 
garret, or out of the way nook or corner of 
Syracuse, to copy an engraving of Inman's 
“ Fisher-Boy.” 

Things were now going on badly. In about 
three months Mr, Elliott informed the young 
gentleman that he must enter the stere of a 
very worthy Scotchman, where, as the father had 
no interest, the son ‘‘ would be obliged to walk 
Spanish.” He entered; but in about another 
three months the worthy Scotch merchant took 
Mr, Elliott pére aside, and quietly expressed 
‘some, yes, serious doubts about his son’s ever 
making a very great merchant.” Mr. Elliott 
himself finally began to fear that “ those paints 
and brushes” would prove too strong for him, 
and he sent his son to an academy of some re- 
pute in Onondaga Hollow. Here he had to go 
through “a routine not much more to his taste 
than dry-goods and groceries,” particularly when 
he had some “ great picture” on hand—and once 
more a three months’ trial had turned out a 
failure. His father became “ satisfied that even 
academies were not the thing.” ‘ Charles had 
studied very little, and painted a great deal; but 
he had painted a landscape, embracing the acad- 
emy, which pleased us all.” This clause in the 
report of Charlie’s term had its effect. A point 
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of some importance in this narrative is, that this 
picture was what the painter long afterward 
spoke of as ‘‘ my first sober attempt at delinea- 
tion from nature, strictly speaking.” 

The academician went home, and found his 
father in a different state of mind. No change 
had perhaps taken place in his mind about the 
profitableness of painting pictures; but, like 
other sensible men, he ‘‘ made the best of it,” 
and was prepared to negotiate. 
was said about ‘‘dry-goods and groceries” or 


Nothing more 
“academies.” These offensive subjects were 
not even brought up; and therefore something 
was likely to be done, since both “the high 
contracting parties” met on terms of equality. 
And here let us not be misunderstood. In all 
these trials and tests to which the father sub- 
jected the son he not only displayed true af- 
fection, but true common-sense. There is no 
error more fatal, nor one into which spirited 
boys so often fall, as to think they are born for 
something better than the common business of 
life. The world staggers under the curse of 
incompetency in all its high places. We have 
a hundred pettifoggers where we have one law- 
yer—a hundred daubers to one painter, It was 
a thousand to one that Mr. Elliott would not 
find in his son the all-excelling portrait painter. 
So we find no fault with Mr. Elliott. And it 
was doubtless the best thing for the boy—it was 
part of his training. If a young man has in him 
the passion for art too deep to be eradicated by 
opposition—an enthusiasm too blood-felt to be 
chilled by ridicule, rebuke, or rebuff—he will 
work his way. If he can not withstand and 
finally surmount such obstacles his blade is not 
made of Damascus steel. 
Young Elliott's best and fairest test was now 
coming. His father had large contracts for 
building. Architectural drawing was an im- 
portant branch of the business, and when he 
made known to his son his desire to have his 
best assistance, it was faithfully pledged. The 
compact was fairly entered into, and honerably 
fulfilled on both sides. Partly as a necessary 
facility to his progress, and partly to gratify his 
taste, he was sent to a select school for two 
years, where he was contented, because he could 
follow congenial studies, and when his father 
wanted any help, artistic and well-executed 
drawings were always furnished by the willing 
artist. Discerning the irremediable bent of his 
genius, and wishing to divert it exclusively to 
architecture, he procured for him elaborate and 
costly works in that range of art, and so accu- 
rate and beautiful was every design and combina- 
tion the builder called for executed he became 
proud of his son’s talent, and was happy in the 
fact that he could turn these gifts to advantage. 
** Art seemed now not to be squintirg quite so 
straight to the poor-house.” 
During this period Elliott made a profound 
study of architecture and drawing in their ap- 
plication to practical use in common edifices— 
in chastening the proportions of dwellings, elab- 
orating, and refining, and embellishments of 
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porticoes, windows, mantles, reliefs, ete. He 
suggested many tasteful and valuable models 
for his father, which proved essentially useful. 
But this study soon lost what little charm it had 
for ‘*the young man who was born to be a por- 
trait painter.” His ‘long thinkings about the 
future” ended in his asking his father’s consent 
to come to New York ‘‘to learn to be a painter.” 
This was at once’ granted, and the glad day of 
freedom came, He started, too, with as gen- 
erous a provision as his wants required, 

Here the young painter made his way at 
once with a letter of introduction to Colonel 
Trumbull, who had his studio at the time in the 
old Academy of Fine Arts, of which he was 
then President. The veteran painter exam- 
ined all the candidate’s drawings, and one or 
two of his essays in oil, and then “strongly ad- 
vised him to give up all idea of becoming a 
painter, and to apply himself wholly to archi- 
tecture.” ‘*I do this,” said the Colonel, “for 
two reasons. You don’t seem to possess so 
much genius for painting as for architecture ; 
and you will make a better living in this coun- 
try by the latter profession. America will yet 
be a great field for the architect, and you cer- 
tainly indicate uncommon talents that way.” 

Elliott respettfully replied that ‘‘ he had grat- 
ified all his architectural propensities up in the 
country, and was fully determined, and had been 
ever since he was ten years old, to be a painter, 
and live or die by that business.” It was very 
natural for Trumbull, on the evidence before 
him, to give that advice; for young Elliott had 
bestowed little Care upon any thing but archi- 
teétural drawing; “and as these drawings seen 
by the great painter indicated extraordinary 
genius, he was fully justified in his opinion. 

**Let me dissuade you, my young friend,” 
replied Trumbull, ‘‘ from this resolution by the 
history of my own life. I have devoted many 
years to my art, and from my career you can 
judge all you may hope for, even if you should 
be very successful. I have, it is true, received 
some commissions from Congress for national 
pictures, but this was only a piece of good luck. 
Aside from this what shall I say? I have 
painted a great many pictures which have been 


praised by connoisseurs, and amateurs, and | 


artists; and yet you see hanging around this 
room nearly all the works on which I expended 
the principal energies of my artistic life. Peo- 
ple come, and admire them, and go away; and 
yet here are nearly all the pictures of almost 
half a century of labor. I am now an old man, 
and time and disappointment have chilled my 
ambition. I have waked from the dream of 
life, and its reality, death, is looking steadily on 
me. My principal solicitude now is to make 
some good disposition of this gallery, which I 
think will yet have value even in the estimation 
of my own countrymen. I must take time to 
look about and see if I have friends enough in 
the world to give these pictures to.” 

“This was said,” remarked Elliott himself, 
in narrating the facts, “ with a sad feeling. He 


seemed to feel that the world had not done 
justice, and I have long felt so myself. 
although I could hardly help weeping at 
sight of the gray-haired painter, grown « 
and perhaps misanthropic by disappointmen; 
and neglect, yet it didn’t discourage me my 

I thought the world would treat other paint 
better, and I was determined to run my chane, 
Seeing me resolute he said ‘he would trans 
gress the rules of the Academy, which admitt 
students only during the winter, and allow m¢ 
to visit the Antique Gallery. He had a good 
deal of leisure time, and would give me 
struction in drawing, and furnish me the nece< 
sary apparatus.’ I began immediately, and | 
am happy to say that he more than redeemed 
his pledge. I owe mach to the good old man. 
and I shall always be proud to own it,” 

Elliott remained a considerable time wi: 
Trumbull, and applied himself with great indus 
try and earnestness to correct drawing. His prog- 
ress was evident enough. But still Trumbull, 
who, during the later years of his life, advis. 
all young painters to turn cobblers, insisted 
upon Elliott’s becoming an architect. “ But, 
Elliott said, ‘‘do what I could for the old man, 
I could not agree with him.” And he wentt 
study with Quidor, a fellow-pupil with Inma 
under Jarvis, 

“While I was with Quidor,” says Elliott, “| 
spent most of my time in copying prints in oil, 
which, for want of a better market, I sent t 
the auction; for, being determined to support 
myself, it had now become with me most ce. 
cidedly a question of bread and butter.” 

It was not long, however, before he began 
to paint portraits, at any price he could get 
and although these early efforts could not of 
course indicate much knowledge of the practic: 
or principles of art as taught in the schools, 
** vet” (as Inman once said to the writer) ‘ther 
was in Elliott’s portraits, from the beginning, a1 
air of fidelity, earnestness, and truth; there 
was warm and genial expression, and a rich 
glowing, generous coloring in his rude portraits 
which make them still charming to look at, 
even to those who are not familiar with his later 
masterly creations.” 

He said “sometimes during this period how 
glad he would have been if he could have had 
the opportunity of painting some things besides 
portraits—especially if he could devote some 
years to a careful, elaborate, and persevering 
course of study in the principles and the prac- 
tice of correct delineation.” 

While in Quidor’s studio with some four or 
five other young men who have since been 
heard from (among them Colonel T. B. Thorpe). 
Elliott went off on another “ great picture”— 
‘The Battle of Christina,” drawn from “ Knick- 
erbocker’s History of New York,” in which 
Peter Stuyvesant and his wooden leg are very 
conspicuous characters. It is perhaps safe to 
say that even to this time that is the only great 
historical representation of that decisive bat- 
tle, which terminated after ten hours of hard 
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fghting without the loss of a man on either | 
side! . 

After a year of hard work Elliott returned to 
pass & winter with his friends, painting, in the 
mean while, a great number of excellent por- 
traits. The following spring he resumed his 
labors in New York, and with considerable suc- 
cess, In the intervals of his portrait painting 
he threw off two compositions of peculiar merit 
_‘‘The Bold Dragoon,” and a spirited illustra- 
tion of Paulding’s ‘‘ Dutchman’s Fireside,” 
vhich were exposed for sale in a shop-window. 
Trumbull, who had not met Elliott since he left 
his studio, happened to see them while walk- 
ing leisurely by ‘‘in the style of a gentleman of 
the old school.” ‘*Who painted these pic- 
tures?” he asked of the shop-keeper. ‘‘ Elli- 
tt, Colonel Trumbull.” ‘* Where is his room?” 

He hurried to the place, knocked, and en- 
tering uncovered with all the stateliness of the 
last century, said to the young artist: ‘You 
can go on painting, Sir. You need not follow 
architecture. I wish you guod-day, Sir,” and 
withdrew. Elliott never saw him again. 

Banishment from the inspiring scenes of na- 
ture to a man who loved her so well could not 
last long; and, *‘ tired of the city and the city’s 
ways, I determined,” he said to a friend, ‘to 
go back into the country for a considerable pe- 
riod And, fixed in this purpose, he returned 
to the region where his boyhood had been pass- 
ed. There he lacked not employment; “and 
above all,” said he, ‘‘I found more satisfaction 
in the honest way of doing things among old 
neighbors and friends than can be found in 
great towns, and I am satisfied I painted better 


pictures.” 

The next ten years he passed chiefly in Cen- 
tral New York—ten of the brightest and best 
years of his life. Elliott’s love of nature was 
deep as the earnest, true man ever feels for any 
thing, and tender, trusting, and filial as a child’s. 
Nor did he cultivate this love of nature as a 
misanthropist, for his great heart was large 
enough for all that is true and generous. He 
once said: ** There is something very great and 
inspiring in fine scenery; but what would it all 
amount to without the society of friends? Aft- 
er all, there is nothing in all nature like a fine 
human face. Portrait painting is a big thing 
when it és portrait painting.” 

While painting the portraits of the Faculty 
of Hamilton College (Oneida County, New 
York) Elliott fell in with Huntington (now 
President of the National Academy of Art), a 
young student, whose portrait he painted with 
great care—a picture which even now would 


not be thrown into the back-ground of any col- | 


lection. The meeting of those two young men 
in that secluded place will hereafter furnish sug- 
gestive matter for the pen or pencil of some 
true artist, who, when the men now living have 
rested from their labors, will conjure up beauti- 
ful thoughts and glowing images to thrill the 
faney and touch the heart of future times, Al- 
ready the world loves both their names. 





It can hardly be known, while Elliott lives, 
how many portraits he painted during these ten 
years of country life; but (carefully and con- 
scientiously as he always painted) the number 
must have been very great. We find, too, in 
comparing his pictures at the beginning and the 
end of these ten years, that he had made aston- 
ishing progress in his art. He was never stiff, 
or clumsy, or cold; but gradually grace, and 
2ase, and warmth, and high feeling, stole into 
the forms on his canvas, until he reached the 
point—which every true painter and writer 
reaches on his road to excellence — when a// 
things undertaken are ennobled, and forms of 
real beauty come forth clothed with celestial 
light. 

Nor were those ten years of exile from the 
heated air of artificial life lost in any sense 
whatever. Nature sometimes asserts her right 
to nurse her great children on her own breast, 
and Providénce comes to her aid. The schools 
can not do much except forcommon men, Na- 
ture is the great teacher; from her the highest 
and deepest lessons are learned. But Elliott 
had learned those lessons; he ‘‘had staid in 
the country long enough;” he ‘‘needed the 
electric influences of metropolitan life ;” he 
“felt that he could now go to New York with 
real pleasure and brush up,” ‘‘ for I had begun 
to get lazy.” 

But once in the metropolis he “ had to begin 
his career anew.” His old circle had been 
broken up. Some of his patrons and friends 
had gone abroad, many ‘‘gone West,” and 
**not a few were dead.” But he got a studio, 
and went to work with a serious and fixed 
‘** purpose to do something worth while in art.” 
He sent some of his best portraits (‘ for,” said 
he, “by this time I had thrown aside every 
thing but portraits —I wasn’t made for any 
thing else”) to the Academy, and had the satis 
faction of knowing that an unbiased judgment 
had set upon them the seal of judicious and en 
lightened approbation. He now went on paint- 
ing with industry and conscientiousness any and 
all portraits that were offered. But there was 
nothing in the man or his pictures of the sensa 
tion style. Inthe very depths of his honest soul 
he “hated the whole thing; only let us have 
fair play.” His reputation grew rather slow, 
but it was to be enduring. 

He met with no great ‘‘snecess” till 1845, 
when his picture of Colonel Ericsson excited 
universal admiration. The best judges unhes- 
itatingly said it was the best American portrait 
since Stuart. This soon became the general 
feeling, and that feeling has been growing, un- 
til now (1850) Elliott stands unquestionably at 
the head of the portrait painters of his time. 

The following year (1846) a considerable 
number of his pictures were sent to the Acad- 
emy—among others those of Horatio Stone (the 
sculptor, now in Rome), T. B. Thorpe, Clarke 
(of the Knickerbocker), and Thayer, which seem- 

ed to be regarded, especially by the best judges, 
as the finest work Elliott had yet done. The 










































48 
latter was one of the finest subjects the painter 
is ever favored with. In transparent honesty 

of likeness, in earnestness of expression, in ge- 

niality of feeling, in deep, rich flesh-tints which 

come out from fine faces around the fireside of 

home, and, above all, in the spirituality of the 

man’s individual human soul, ‘‘ the Thayer pic- 

ture” (as every body called it) created the same 

impression upon every body. In the estima- 

tion of his own countrymen Elliott’s place was 

now defined. Competent foreign judges among 

us soon ratified the sentence of America. 

In recalling that year (1846) we can never 
forget how sad the world of art was made by 
the too-early death of Henry Inman. He had 
just returned from Great Britain with his exe- 
cuted commissions of the portraits of Words- 
worth, Chalmers, ete. His works had com- 
manded universal admiration, as the man had 
inspired the deepest love. He had none of the 
jealousies which so often mar the magnanimi- 
ty of contemporary artists, and althoigh the 
world was ringing with Elliott’s praises, and 
he had not met him for many years, yet he 
said, ‘‘ I must choose the first fine day to go to 
Elliott’s studio—he is painting so superbly, and 
he is so fine a fellow.” Inman's friends saw that 
his life was drawing to a close, although he did 
not seem to notice the shadow that was moving 
over his path. We all felt that it would have 
been cruel to pluck from his “ hope-illumined 
brow” those last golden beams which the ge- 
nial sun was casting as he went to his setting. 

Inman entered Elliott’s studio, and gave him 
the thin white hand and loving look of the 
great-hearted artist, andsatdown. Stilllooking 
at him with a tenderness all his own, he finally 
said, after much friendly and sunny talk: ‘‘ My 
dear Elliott, when I shall have somewhat recov- 
ered my health and spirits we must exchange | 
portraits. Ihave never been quite so well paint- 
ed as I desire. Nothing will give me more 
pleasure than to paint yours, except to have you | 
paint mine.” 

They pledged each other that the first work | 
they were to do after Inman got ready should | 
be this courteous exchange of the fruits of | 
their gifted pencils. It must have been a touch- 
ing scene to them; for it is impossible for those 
two men not to have known that in that stu- 
dio were then standing the first two portrait 
painters in America. Poor Inman pressed El- 
liott’s hand kindly, and gave him his character- 
istic “‘Good-by,” just as we do so carelessly | 
when we expect to meet again in a day or two. 

Inman returned to his home, never to leave 
it again till we bore him in that wild winter 
day to his home at Greenwood. The friends 
of art will never cease to regret that those por- 
traits were never exchanged. 

“Elliott is now painting great pictures all 
the time.” These words were uttered a few 
days ago by one of-the dearest and best names 
in this country, for which, in another depart- 
ment of the highest culture, he has done more 
perhaps than any other man. 


We have not the | 
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space, even if we could, to make out the list os 
all Elliott’s portraits executed up till the present 
time which will be considered well worthy o¢ 
preserving. As this sketch is but the meres 
outline of Elliott’s artistic life thus far, we shal 
close it by a word or two concerning the chief 
characteristics of his portraits, and inquire jr 
what the power and charm of his genius fo; 
portraiture consist. 

1. Extreme fidelity of likeness—this is th 
starting-point ; without it there can be no com- 
plete portrait painting. When we look on one 
of Elliott’s portraits we feel that he must have 
known not only the peculiarities of the per- 
son’s face and form, but that he must have read 
intimately and genially the spirit of the char- 
acter. In all his pictures we can trace the de- 
cisive points of the individuality—the prevail- 
ing expression, 

2. But having observed that all Elliott’s peo- 
ple, like Vandyck’s, dook well, we naturally ask, 
‘‘ How is this? all people are not good-look- 
ing.” True, but it so happens that artists of 
reputation either choose good subjects, or, as 
Elliott once said, ‘‘ People who want good por- 
traits are generally apt to be good-looking 
themselves.” Art, however, claims the right 
of portraying the best expression. It is the 
attribute of the pencil, as it is of love, to usury 
those golden moments of enchantment, when 
every look is wreathed with fascination, when 
every smile breathes voluptuousness, when ev- 
ery glance flashes with a higher passion than 
the common observer sees. 

There should be—and is there not ?—some 
holy spot left in the heart of every man and 


woman from which something joyous, touch- 


ing, loving, humane at least, and perhaps di- 
vine, will now and then come forth with a flash 
which, when genius holds the pencil, sets the 
canvas all aglow. Elliott used to say, ‘‘ Every 
face almost ought to make a good picture.” 
We take it for granted that when Elliott 
paints a portrait he can not miss a likeness— 
nor a good picture. The first point is gained 
by accurate delineation—the rest follows by a 
skillful arrangement of position, light, shadow, 


; and the artistic b/ending of all the accessories, 


and the infusion of the sentiment of the subject 
into the whole work. This brings the picture 
out on the sunny side of each sitter’s better 
life. This charm belonged to Elliott, and his 
magnetic genius infused it into all he painted. 
When the man Elliott has painted looks on his 
own picture he becomes, in spite of himself, a 
better man. He is inspired with purer im- 
aginations, tenderer sentiments, and loftier pur- 
poses. He goes away from the portrait more 
generous in impulse, purer in fancy, and more 
courteous in manner. In a word, there is 
something in Elliott’s painting not unlike that 
spirituelle aura that pervades the writings and 
breathed from the form and manner of William 
Ellery Channing, who sanctified the atmosphere 
around him by the perfect human sympathy he 
every where inspired. We feel while we read 











the writings of the one as we do when we look 
n the portraits of the other. We go away, 
ind as our better nature speaks to us from the 
inspiration given, we feel that the world is bet- 
ter, and life worth more than it was before. 
I1.—LATER ARTISTIC LIFE. 

The foregoing sketch left Elliott on the 

reshold of his fame. Long years of patient 
toil were to fix the verdict of history. He had 
reached the point on which the eye of every 
true artist rests from the beginning of his ca- 
reer, Subjects came to him without seeking, 
and he could now enforce upon the tyrant of 
circumstances the despotism once imposed on 
himself. He could paint when and whom he 
pleased. ‘*This was a great comfort to me,” 
he once said, “ for I never liked even the thought 
of slighting any picture, and I was glad to be 
placed beyond the temptation.” 

' We need not enumerate even the best of 
Elliott’s pictures; the world knows them by 
veart, as it does the names of Irving’s and 
Cooper’s books—a word tells the whole story. 
Elliott was throughout life a great, unspoiled 
child of Nature. He loved her in the depths 
of his soul. He communed with her there— 
there he heard her own language, and in his 
pictures he gave her utterances to the world. 
He loved all her works, but man the most, for 
he was her last and greatest. And of this hu- 
man form, the noblest part of it, the human 
face, was the study and the worship of his life. 

For twenty years now he lived a serene, 
cheerful, beautiful life. He painted many of 
the first, the fairest, and the best forms of the 
nation. Happy are the possessors of his works. 
Of him it may be said with truth, each of his 
portraits is an historical picture. 

If the suggestion of his life-long friend Thorpe 
be carried out (and the world will demand it), 
that some df his pictures should be brought to- 
gether in an Elliott Gallery for a while, the col- 
lection will be his apotheosis in the Temple of 
Art forever, while the fund thus raised will 
build him a tomb where sculpture may write 
his epic in stone. 


III.—SOCIAL LIFE. 


It was full of the light of love from dawn till 
sunset. His friends were all who knew him; 
his enemies! he had none. The loving and 
reverent old painters always traced the halo 
around ‘*Mary’s” head. The Rosicrucians 
held that each good person is surrounded by 
an aura which has something celestial in it. 
Where Elliott went, this aura seemed to go. 
It always came with him. Something of it 
seemed to linger when he went away. It was 
the magnetism of a fine soul, blended with the 
starry twinkle of white intellectual light—not 
ef wit, which was too cold and ungenial for 
him. Once when a “man of genius” left the 
room after “scintillating away” for an hour, 
saying sharp things at the expense of most of 


his acquaintance, Elliott took my arm, and | 
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looking into my face with one of those rosy ex- 
pressions which sometimes made his always 
handsome face look divine, said: ‘* There! that 
fellow has gone ; let’s get on the sunny side of 
the hedge now.” 

Elliott was supremely happy in his home, 
with a wife who was his angel of love and ten- 
derness till the last hour. And he provided 
generously for that home, and with rare fore- 
sight and judgment put a solid thatch over the 
dwelling where those he loved can rest securely. 

Of most men we are apt to speak of (in cer- 
tain moods) ‘their better nature.” Nobody 
ever made such a distinction in talking of Elliott. 
He had no bad nature. Like the finest fruit 
ripening in the Italian sun, one can hardly say 
which is the sunny side—so luscious is it all 
the way through. Its first petal opens on joy- 
ous air; its whole life is a blissful bath of sur- 


shine. You have seen the large mezzo-giorno 
nectarine thus growing on the purple shore of 
Sorrento. And yet a stray leaf—albeit a shel- 
tering one—had lapped over and rested on 
the fairest nectarine there, till some insect (the 
warm air swarming with them—adl little ones) 
had stopped and staid there. It did not eat 
in far, only it did not go away, and it cast a 
shade over quite a space, and it made a spot 
there. But at last, just before the ingathering 
gardener came round, a breeze, stronger than 
usual, but kinder it may be too, detached that 
leaf, and sent it and the dead worm whirling off, 
and so the spot went away, only the scar re- 
mained. But who thought of that? In all the 
grove there had been but one such nectarine. 

A triple curse on ram—so often the baneful 
inheritance of genius, whose path through the 
Gardens of Armida seems to be haunted by the 

infernal enchantress forever and forever! 

But see how superbly this orb moved out 
from the clouds as he went to his setting. El- 
liott and I had both trod the enchanted ground 
—we had wandered in these upas gardens to- 
gether. Years before, after I had seen half 
the friends of my youth go down, and my own 
feet were pressing the same verge, I had waked 
from the spell and thrown down the wine-cup. 
My example had saved some; my love others. 
But the one of all others in the wide world my 
soul longed for I could not win, And yet the 
white-robed angel of redemption was winging 
his blessed flight that way. I find this record 
in my “ Life Sketch-Book :” 

April 17, °68.—Called to see Elliott by appointment, 
to talk about the new art of coloring marbles through 
the entire mass, and if it were a lost art. Found him 
down in the saloon. He had been drinking more than 
usual. But his head was clear, and his heart over- 
flowing with the richest and most generous humanity. 
He was alone. He listened for a few moments, and 
then putting his hand on my shoulder said, with a 
deep and tender voice, “‘ My dear L——,, I don"t want 
to talk art to-day—I want to speak of something a 
great deal bigger than that! J must stop dfinking. 1 
have thought it all over. You know all about this 
business. I want to take the pledge. Can't you give 
it tome asafriend? It will be better so.” 

“T can, my dear fellow.” 

“Well, then, come up to the bar, and write it out 
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here while I take my last drink. Mind, L——, write 
it strong.” 

I wrote it. He came to the table, and slowly taking 
the pen and holding it a while, as he turned on me 
his deep, earnest gaze, said: 

“Friend L——, this is a big thing. 
giving this up at my time of life! 
age! And yet it must be done.” 

He deliberately signed his name. 

“Now,” be continued, ‘‘ you witness it—put your 
name there, right under mine. Now make a dupli- 
cate of this ;” which we both signed. 

Putting his copy carefully in his memorandum-book, 
and buttoning up his coat, he drew a deep breath, and, 
as large, generous tears rolled, one by one, down on 
his breast, he said: 

*Tt’'s done. Now, L——, stand by me, and it will 
all be well.” 


Think of my 
Now in my old 


And so he began his new life. After a brief 
visit to his home at Albany he resumed his 
painting, and with almost incredible rapidity 
dismissed from his easel that series of his last 


priceless portraits, working hard till his work | 


was done. 

A genial writer in the Evening Post says: 

** All the houses he occupied were models of cheer- 
fulness. The last house he bought was formerly own- 
ed by his friend Palmer, the sculptor. His studio, in 
which he hoped to pass the evening of his life in quiet 
enjoyment, was never used. At the time when be 
returned, and his sickness approached, he would lie 
down on the sofa and look around his beautifnl stu- 
dio with tears. He felt that he would never paint 
again. About a week before he died his mind seem- 
ed to wander. On Saturday he had his pencil and 
pallet in bed with him, and had a vision of most 
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beautiful colors. His last effort was to carry his pen. 
cil to his lips, as if to wet it, and then made th¢ f 
miliar motion with it in his fingers, as if he were paint 
ing, and then fell into a stupor from which he ney, 
recovered. For several days he lay totally wit} 
pain, and breathed his last as quietly as if an infyp: 
had fallen asleep.” 

“My God, Charley, you must not die now! 
This was the single loud plaint of unsubmiss 
sorrow that went up from a thousand of the best 
hearts in America, But his earthly task was 
done. ‘‘ Home he'd gone and ta’en his wages, 
Apelles and Raphael, young Vandyck and ol 
Titian, were waiting for their younger brothe 
—the all-excelling Portrait Painter of the New 
World. 

His brother artists bore that casket from ¢] 
National Academy of Art (his proper receiving 
tomb) to Greenwood—a fitting train of pall 
bearers. But our fancy saw another and fond- 
er procession in that evening’s twilight flitting 
through the sacred groves of that peerless City 
of the Dead : 

“A pall of withered leaves sad fays are bearing 

Through the long shadows of the wood-land dir 

While mourning nymphs, their golden tresses tea 
ing, 

Weep o’er the urn and wail the funeral hymn. 
“The artist’s dead! The gifted’s task is ended; 

The brush and canvas lie all useless now. 

Life’s picture's finished—light and shade are blended 

By the Great Master to whom al! must bow.” 


SS KINGDOM: 


STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
RS. STEDMAN was sitting with all her 
children round her, trying to make the 


N) 


evening pass as usual, in reading, lesson-learn- 
ing, drawing ; broken by fits of play and merry 


chat. None of the boys, except the eldest, knew 
of what had occurred, or saw any thing remark- 
able in their father’s absence—and she had 
charged Julius to be silent for the present. 
He, wise and grave beyond his years, and his 
parents’ confidant in many things, was the only 
one who had been told more about Uncle Julius 
than that his father had had such a brother, 
who died abroad. And even he knew compar- 


atively little; but it was enough greatly to in- | 


terest and excite him. Besides, his mother— 
the one grand idol of his life, whom he wor- 
shiped with that adoring filial tenderness which 
is Heaven's best instrument for making noble 
men—his mother had been put into his charge, 
and he watched her with especial care—dis- 
tracted the attention of the rest from her—and 
hovered about her with endless little caresses, 
listening all the while to every sound of the hall- 
bell, which made her start whenever it rang. 


| For Edna, more imaginative and quicker 
than her husband to put things together, could 
not get out of her mind a strange impression, 
which came very near the truth. And when 
her son brought her the letter, having first care 
fully allured her away from the rest, that s! 

might read it unobserved, her hands shook s 
that she could scarcely break the seal. 

The next minute she had burst out with : 
| great ery of ‘* Julius!” 

Her boy ran to her alarmed, and took hei 
in his arms—his dear little mother. 

** Not you, my son. 
but your Uncle Julius, 
Julius.” 

There is a be'ief—a feeling—Jovlius had had 
it strongly not so many weeks before, when he 
stood in the dark outside his brother’s shut 
door—that if the dead were to come back to us 
again, they would find their place filled up, their 
loss mourned no longer, and the smooth sur- 
face of daily life grown greenly over them, like 
the grass over their graves. This is true, in 
degree, and Infinite Mercy makes it so; else 
|human nature could not possibly endure its 
languish to the end, But there are exceptions, 


I did not mean you, 
Papa has found Uncle 
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nd the present was one of them. Julius— 
or prodigal as he might be—had fed on his 
wn swines’ husks silently, far away; he had 
sever either disgraced or wronged any one, 
least of all his brother. Heavy grief though 

. had caused, there was mixed with it none 

f that aching bitterness which Edna felt in her 
wn heart, and the mute contempt which she 
read in her husband’s face, whenever she 

hanced to mention her sister. Therefore, 
her rejoicing over the lost and found was as 
unclounded as her love—and she had always 
loved Julius. 

The wonderful news could not be long hid, 
especially in this loving family, where the pa- 
rents kept none but necessary secrets from their 

hildren. The mother was soon the centre of 
an eager group, asking all manner of questions, 
and evidently regarding the whole matter as a 
sort of real-life fairy tale. 

“Don’t bother mamma, children,” said Julius, 
with tender authoritativeness. ‘‘Come away 
with me, and I'll tell you as much as I know, 
while she reads papa’s letter.” 

Dr. Stedman had written, not telegraphed, 
that he might startle her less and give her the 
latest intelligence, and had sent his letter by 
the faithful Tommy Fox, who was to remain 
that night at Brook Street, and bring Mrs. 
Stedman back with him the first thing next 
morning. 

“T do not want you until the morning,” 
wrote William to his wife. ‘*‘ You must get 
a good night’s rest, for I fear you may have 
some days, or perhaps weeks, of heavy nursing 
here. However, if he survives the next twenty- 
four hours, he will live, I doubt not. I might 
have sent for you to-night, but I thought it 
best not.” 

Edna felt also that it was best not—that not 
even his wife should share in this solemn watch 
which William kept so faithfally—uncertain 
whether after all his brother might not slip 
away, unrecognizing and unrecognized, into 
the next world. But even if Julius died, it 
would be a lighter burden to bear than that 
which Dr. Stedman had borne so patiently, so 
silently, all these years; not suffering it to 
darken his home-life, which would indeed have 
been both foolish and wrong. Still it was there 
—and his wife knew it. Almost every human 
heart has some such dark chamber in it; she 
had had hers too. 

Now, was the grief to be lifted off or not? 
Edna could not tell; nor William. He had 
only said, in reference to the future, one thing 
—‘‘TIf Julius recovers, will my wife take him 
home?” At which the wife smiled to her- 
self. There was no need to answer that ques- 
tion, 

So, it was necessary to prepare for possibili- 
ties; and first, by telling the children as much 
of their uncle’s history as she thought advis- 
able. They were not inquisitive or worrying 
children. Still they had their natural curiosity, 
increased by the very few facts she was able to 


give them; indeed little more than that Uncle 
Julius, whom they had supposed to be dead, 
had reappeared, and at last come home. 

‘*But why did he not come home before, 
mamma ?” 

** Being a soldier he could not do that, I 
suppose.” 

“Still, he might have written,” said Julius, 
a little severely. ‘“‘It was unkind of him to 
let you and papa imagine he was dead, and 
grieve after him for so many years.” 

**People sometimes do unkind things with- 
out meaning it, or, at least, without definitely 
intending it,” said the mother, gently. ‘‘When 
you are as old as I am, my son, you will have 
learned that—” Here she stopped, hindered 
by the great difficulty with all young people— 
how to keep them sternly to the right; and 
yet while preaching strict justice, to remember 
merey. ‘‘In truth, my children,” added she, 
with that plain candor which had been her 
safeguard all her life, and taught her sons to 
be as fearlessly true as herself, *‘it is useless 
to question me; for I know almost nothing, 
except that papa has found his brother again, 
which will make him so happy. You like papa 
to be happy, all of you ?” 

“Ah, yes!” and they ceased troubling her 
with their wonderings, but with the brilliant 
imagination of youth darted at once to the pos- 
sibility of Uncle Julius’s appearance among 
them, making endless speculations and arrange 
ments concerning him. The twins, hearing he 
had been a soldier, brought ont their favorite 
toy-cannon, with a man behind it, which man 
they immediately named ‘‘ Uncle Julius.” Rob 
ert, who had set his heart upon wandering half 
over the world, exulted in the thought of all 
the information he should get about foreign 
countries; and Will, after much meditation, 
leaped at once to a most brilliant conclusion. 

“That folio of drawings you keep, beside 
the old easel in your bedroom, mamma—were 
they not done by Uncle Julius? You said he 
was an artist before he went away to India.” 

“ ea* 

‘* And clever, too, to judge by those sketches, 
which you have never properly shown me yet, 
and will not let me have to copy; very good 
they are, some of them,” continued Will, with 
the slightly patronizing tone of the younger 
generation. ‘‘Of course, he is too old to 
make an artist now; but he might help to make 
me one.” 

‘“* Perhaps,” said the mother, and wondered 
whether Uncle Julius would recognize, as his 
brother and she had long since began to <0, 
the eternal law of progression, whereby onx 
generation slips aside, or is set aside, and an- 
other takes its place—a law righteous and easy 
of belief to happy parents, but hard to others, 
who have to drop down, solitary and childless, 
into the great sea of oblivion, leaving not a 
trace behind. As she looked on her bright, 
brave boys growing up around her, in whom 
her memory and their father’s would live, long 
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after both were in the dust, Edna thought of 
Julius, and sighed. 

* Now, my little man, you must chatter no 
more, but be off to bed; 
great deal to do to-night.” 

Nevertheless, she was not afraid, though it 
was a small and already full house in which she 
had to make room for the wanderer; but the 
capacity of people’s houses often corresponds 
with that of their hearts, And she had good 
servants —a good mistress usually has— and 
helpful, unselfish children, Her eldest, espe- 
cially, followed her about the house, assisting 
in her plans and arrangements almost as clev- 
erly as a daughter, and yet so manly, so wise, 
so reliable that for the hundredth time his mo- 
ther pitied all women who had not a son like 
Julius. 

Yet when he and she sat together over the 
fire, the house being silent and all preparations 
made, both for her temporary absence and for 
her return with poor Uncle Julius, if he recov- 
ered—with the reaction from her first joyful 
excitement over—anxious thoughts came into 
Edna’s mind. Was she right in bringing into 
her household and among her young sons this 
man, who might be so changed—whose life for 
fifteen years and more was utterly unknown to 
her, except that he had sunk deplorably from 
his former estate? When her eldest son, look- 
ing at her with his honest, innocent, boyish 
eyes, said, earnestly, ‘‘ Now, mamma, tell me 
all about poor Uncle Julius,” Edna trembled. 

But only fora moment. She knew well, her 
anxious life had often taught her, the plain 
fact that we can not live two days at once; that 
beyond a certain prudent forecasting of conse- 
quences we have but to see the right for the 
time being, and act upon it. 

**My son,” she answered, cautiously, as her 
judgment prompted, but honestly, as mothers 
ought who have their children’s souls in their 
hands, ‘‘ Uncle Julius has had a very hard, sad 
life. It may have been not even a good life. 
I do not know. But papa does; and he un- 
derstands what is right far better than we. He 
says he wishes Uncle Julius to come home—he 
is so glad and thankful to have him at home. 
So of course it is all right. 
both you and I,” ° 


for mamma has a 


‘To be sure we can,” said Julius, and looked | 


his father’s very image while he spoke: so that 
Edna had no farther fear even for her darling 
boy. 

It was little more than ten in the forenoon, 
end Holt Common was bathed in the brightest 
spring sunshine, when Edna crossed it under 
Tommy Fox’s guidance, to take the shortest 
cut to the “‘ Goat and Compasses.” She searce- 
ly looked at the sweet sights around her—the 
green mosses, the perfumed gorse—so full was 
her heart, trembling between hope and fear, 
wondering whether it would please God to give 
this poor wrecked life into their hands—hers 
and Will’s—to be made whole and sound again, 
even in this world; or whether, in His infinite 


We can trust papa, 
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wisdom, He would take it to Himself, to q, 
with it according to His omnipotent will, whj, 
must be perfect, or it would not be omnipotent 

There was a figure standing at the ale-hoys 
door—her husband watching for her. Edy 
looked rather than asked the trembling ques 
tion, ‘* Is he alive ?” which William’s smile ap 
swered at once. 

He had held up bravely till now; but whe; 
he found himself alone with his wife he brok 
down. Edna took his head to her bosom, an 
let him weep there, almost like one of his ow 
little children. 

But there was no time to waste in mere emo- 
tion—the patient must not be left for ten min 
utes. Nothing but constant watching coul 
save the life which flickered like a dying taper, 
half in and half out of the body. Julius might 
slip away at any moment, giving no sign, as 
all the night through he had given none. | 
was impossible to say whether he even recog 
nized his brother, though the pressure on t! 
brain produced stupor rather than delirium. 

** He lies, looking as quiet as a baby,” sai 
Will, with a great sob. ‘I have cut his hair 
and beard ; he is quite bald. You would hard 
ly know him. I wonder if he will know you, 
Edna ?” 

‘** Let us come and see,” answered Mrs. Ste 
man, as she laid aside her bonnet, and mad 
silently all her little arrangements for the lon 
long sisterly watch, of which God only knew t! 
end. 

Her husband followed her with eyes full « 
love. ‘There is nobody to do this but you, 
my wife. You would do it, I knew.” 
smiled. ‘ And I have made things as light fi 
youasIcan. Mrs. Fox will take the night 
nursing. She is evidently very fond of him— 
but every body was always fond of Julius. M 
poor dear lad!” 

The strong fraternal love—rare between men, 
but, when it does happen, the heavenliest, no 
blest bond, a help through life, and faithful ever 
unto death—shone in William’s eyes; and hi 
wife honored and loved him for it. 

“Come,” she whispered, ‘‘ perhaps, please 
God, we may save him yet. Come and take 
me to Julius’s room.” 

For another day and night the poor brain— 
worn out with misery, and disordered by th 
continual use of opium—lay in a torpid condi 
tion, of which it was impossible to foretell the 
next change. Then sharp physical pain super- 
vened, and forced into a kind of semi-conscious- 
ness the bewildered mind. 

The day he had spent out on the common— 
(Tommy Fox afterward confessed to having see! 
Mr. Stone lying for hours under a damp furze- 
bush)—brought back his old rheumatic torments. 
He had over again the same illness, rheumatic 
fever, through which his brother had nursed him 


Sh 


| twenty yearsago. Strangely enough, this agony 


of body was the most merciful thing that could 
have happened to the mind. It seemed to an- 
nihilate the present entirely, and thrust him 
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back to the days of his youth. He took quite } 


naturally the presence of Will and Edna, and 
very soon began to call them by their right | 
names, and comprehend, in a confused way, | 


that he was under their charge. And in his | 
total helplessness the great difficulty ween | 
William had foreseen, the stopping of the | 
supplies of opium, became easier than they 
had anticipated. After he had been brought 
back, as it were, from the very gates of the 
grave, to some slight recognition of where he 
was, and what had happened to him, he seemed 
to wake up, as people often do after very severe 
illnesses, with the freshness of a child—asking 
no questions, but helplessly and obediently 
clinging to those about him, till sometimes 
none of his nurses could look at him without 
tears. 

Gradually he passed out of sickness into con- 
valescence, began visibly to amend in body, 
though how far his mind was alive to the 
things around him it was difficult to say. He 
noticed nothing much—neither the changes | 
which Edna had gradually instituted in his 
ragged wardrobe, nor the comforts which she 
gathered around him in his homely room. He 
spoke little, and his whole intelligence seemed | 
to be absorbed in trying to bear, as patiently as 
he could, his physical sufferings, which, for a 
long time, were very great. When at last Edna, 
to whose ministering care he had grown quite 
accustomed, proposed taking him ‘‘ home,” he | 
assented, but without asking the slightest ques- | 
tion as to what and where ‘‘ home” was, | 
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Letty, either as Letty or as Mrs. Vander- 
decken, he never once named. 

Indeed, in the complete absorption of the 
time, neither Edna nor her husband thought 
much about her themselves. The near neigh- 
borhood of Holywell Park troubled them not; 
the place was half shut up, the mistress being 
away at Brighton. Thence never 
never wrote; at which they were neither sur- 
prised nor sorry. 

But the night before they had settled to quit 
Mrs. Fox’s kindly roof the good woman brought 
to Mrs. Stedman, for whom she had conceived 
a great admiration, a note from the Hall. 

“T don’t know if you knows Mrs. Vander- 
decken, ma'am, but perhaps you do, as it was 
through her little girl I heard of Dr. Stedman. 
And she’s a kind lady—a very kind lady in- 
deed: he saw her the day before he was ill. 
Didn't you, Sir?” 

Edna interposed, and stopped the conversa- 
tion, but her caution seemed needless. The 
sick man took no notice, and she hoped he hed 
seen and heard nothing. However, just before 
she left him for the night, Julius called her back. 

‘* What was that note you had? From your 
sister ?”” 

“Yes.” 

“* Have you seen her ?” 

oe No.” 

This was all he asked, or was told, though, 
in much anxiety, Edna sat down beside him for 
another half hour. By-and-by Julius felt fee- 
bly for her hand. 


she sent, 





54 
“Are you there still, sister Edna? [like to 
have you beside me. I know you now, and 
Will too, though at first I did not. I thought 
[ was dreaming. I have had so many queer 
dreams. They all came out of that box which 
you never will let me have.” ° 

** No, never again.” 

** Does Will say so?” 

tt Sa 

‘**'Then I suppose he must be obeyed. When 
we were lads, kind as he was to me, Will al- 
ways made me obey him.” Julius smiled faint- 
ly, yet more like his own smile than Edna had 
ever seea yet. ‘* Where is Will to-night ?” 

**Gone home, to get ready the house for us 
to-morrow, you know. Besides, he has his 
work to do.” 

**Ah, yes! and mine is all done. I shirked 
it once; and now, when I want to do it, I can 
not. Why do you and Will take me home? I 
would never have come of myself. I shall only 
be a burden upon you. Do you know, E:‘na, 
that I have not a hal-penny in the world ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

** Except, of course, my pension as a soldier 
—a common soldier, which I have been—I 
ceased to be a gentleman years ago.” 

Edna smiled, 

“Do not mock me, it is true. 
ter not take me back. I shall only be a trouble 
toyou. Nay, evenadisgrace, Will is an hon- 
est, honorable, prosperous man, whileI— What 
will all your friends say ?” 

**We shall never ask them. But,” added 
Will’s wife, in reasoning not her own, for her 
own failed her, “it is just the story of the piece 
of silver—‘ And when she hath found it she 
calleth her friends and neighbors together, say- 
ing, Rejoice with me, for I have found my piece 
that was lost.’” 

Julius turned away bitterly. ‘ Don’t talk to 
me out of the Bible. I do not believe in the 
Bible. Only”—as if he feared he had hurt her 
—**I believe in you.” 

“Thank you, dear.” She often called him 
**dear” now, in the tone she used to her own 
children ; for, in many ways, Julius had grown 
so very like a child. ‘And I believe in the 
Bible. Therefore, I came here to nurse you, 
and keep you alive if we could. Therefore, as 
soon as you are stronger, I mean to take you 
home, to begin a new life, and never to speak 
of the old life any more.” 

Tender as her words were, there was a cer- 
tain authority in them—the quiet decision which 
Edna always showed—and nobody attempted 
to gainsay. 

Julius did not, but lay quiet, with his eyelids 
closed, till at length he suddenly opened them. 

‘There was a packet—letters—which I think 
I made up just before I was ill. Where is it?” 

“Mrs, Fox found it, and delivered it to the 
person to whom it was addressed.” 

** And that was—” 

** Mrs. Vanderdecken.” 

* Are you sure of that?” 


You had bet- 
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| give her, and bid her good-by from me. 


** Quite sure. Now go to sleep.” 

**One minute”—and Julius lifted himself y 
and caught Edna’s hand. ‘Tell her—yo, 
sister—that for the child’s sake I have forgive 
her all, I will never harm her. Her danght, 
knows nothing—never will know. Say I f 

“*T will,” said Edna; and then, still holdin, 
her hand, Julius dropped into the quietest slum 
ber which he had yet known. 

When alone for the night Mrs. Stedman reg 
over again the dirty-looking note, which ha 
lain a whole day in the pocket of a small child. 
one of Mrs. Vanderdecken’s Sunday-class, | 
whom it had been sent. Letty’s cowardice ha; 
followed her to the last. There was in th 
missive neither beginning nor ending. No 
thing that could identify it or its writer, or b 
tray any fact that it was safer to conceal, 

“*T know all, and was glad your husband had beer 
sent for to the poor man, you and he being the pr 
persons to manage the business. Give him my bes 
wishes, and I hope he will soon get well. If I con! 
do any thing—but it is better not—you will under 
stand that. Only, if you like to come and talk it ov 
with me, I shall be very glad to see you, for I am quit 
alone here, though I shall return to Brighion in tw 
days.” 

Edna closed the letter with a heavy sigh, 
and sat long pondering over it, and how sh 
should answer it; whether it would not be ad 
visable, under the circumstances, and especial; 
with regard to a future that was very difficult 
at best, to go and see Letty, as she asked, i 
her own house, and, calmly but not unkindly, 
“*talk it over,” as she proposed, thus closing 
forever the grave of a past that could return » 
more. 

In her husband’s absence Edna was obliged 
to trust to her own judgment, and what she 
knew his would be. He had said more thar 
once that nothing should induce him to ente: 
his sister-in-law’s door, nor did his wife dissent 
from this. There is a limit beyond which self 
respect can not pass; and charity itself changes 
its character when it becomes the subserviency 
of weak right to rampant wrong. But Mrs. 
Stedman, who had not an atom of weakness 
about her, or pride either, felt no hesitation 
whatever in crossing, just once and no more, 
her sister’s grand threshold; neither humbly 
nor scornfully, but with a kindly sisterly heart 
If she could do Letty any good, why, well! Ii 
not, still it was welltoo. They would both see 
clearly, once for all, what their future relations 
to one another were to be. 

So next morning, before Julius was well 
awake, without saying any thing to him or any 
body, she started off across the common t 
Holywell Hall. 

It was a very fine house, the finest Mrs. Sted 
man had ever entered; for her busy domesti 
life and narrow means had, until lately, kept he 
very much out of society. She admired it ex- 
tremely, for she had such pleasure in any thing 
orderly, fit, and beautiful. Yet, when her lit 
tle feet trod on the polished black and white 
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marble of the hall, and followed two tall liver- 
ied footmen up a magnificent staircase, stately, 
silent, and chill, her heart sank a little, and she 
was glad fate had not burdened her with her 
sister’s splendid lot. It did not occur to her, 
in her utter lack of self-consciousness, that, had 
such been the case, the probabilities were that 


Holywell Hall would have been as bright as | 


Brook Street. 

The footman went before, and she was fol- 
lowing him at once into Mrs. Vanderdecken's 
morning-room, when she heard her sister’s voice 
within, and hesitated. 

“Stedman is the name, Wood ?—I don’t know 
—yes, I do know the lady. Show her into the 
yellow drawing-room. Qh, she’s here.” 

Rather awkwardly Mrs, Vanderdecken came 
forward, merely to shake hands, till, the serv- 
ant having closed the door behind him, she 
stooped and kissed her sister, though not with 
much demonstration of affection. 

**T am very glad to see you. It is extremely 
kind of you to come. You see I couldn’t come 
to you—-it was quite an impossibility.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Then Letty burst out : 

“Oh! Edna, do give me a little comfort. I 
have been so frightened—so thoroughly miser- 
able. ‘This is indeed a wretched business.” 

**T do not see that, since it has ended so well 
in Julius’s recovery. He might have died. It 
was such a merciful chance that your little girl 
wrote to my husband.” 

**Yes; and I assure you I did not scold her 


at all for doing so. I was only too thankful 
to get her safe away, where she would hear no 
more of that dreadful story, or of him, poor fel- 
low; he made her so fond of him. She cried 
her eyes out till I told her Dr. Stedman was 
with him, and that he was getting well. That 
is true, is it not?” 

‘* Yes, thank God!” 

* And nobody here knows who he is; but, 
like Gertrude, people think him Mr. Stone ?” 

““No—Mr. Stedman,” said Edna, coldly. 
‘** My husband was not likely to be ashamed of 
his brother, or to conceal his relationship to 
him. But you need not be alarmed; we have 
carefully hidden our connection with you. No 


one here has the least idea that you are my sis- 
ter.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” 
dim notion striking Letty that it was an odd 
thing to express gratitude for, she added, half 
apologetically, ‘*‘ You see, we are obliged to be 


And then, some 


careful. In our position people do talk of us 
And he was so violent, so cruel, to me— 
Julius, I mean. And there was something so 
disreputable—so dreadful—about his story. 
You know it, of course.” 

“No; he has told us almost nothing; and 
we are determined to inquire nothing. My 
husband believes Jess in the confession of sins 
than in the forsaking of them. Unless Julius 
speaks himself we shall never.ask him a single 
question about his past life.” 

** Well, perhaps that is your best course; any 
other would be so very inconvenient. I 


so, 


de- 
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clare, when I listen to Gertrude’s story—but 
i'll just repeat it to you, fer it will relieve my 
mind.” 


And she told, accurately enough for her, Ju- | 


lius’s whole sad tale, which he had told to the 


child, and her own interview with him, which | 


had followed it. 


The facts were all new to Edna, but she said | 


nothing; how could she? From the sick-bed 
beside which she had watched so long she 
seemed to gaze on her elegant sister, gifted with 
every thing that the world could give; and she 


understood something about the joy in heaven, | 


not over the rich and the prosperous, but over 
one sinner that repenteth. The one question, 
Did he repent? was all she ever asked herself, 
and that time alone could answer. 

“ Was it not dreadful of him,” Letty contin- 
ued, ‘‘after all these years, and when I would 


have met him so friendly, to try to injure me | 


thus? Ah, Edna, you don’t know the agony 
of a poor mother who fears losing her child’s 
heart.” 


**No,” said Edna; ‘*but you need have no | 
fear now;” and then she delivered, word for | 


word, the message Julius had sent. 

Letty was a good deal touched. 
low, poor fellow!” she repeated several times, 
and wiped her eyes with her lace pocket-hand- 
kerchief. ‘* But why does he bid me good-by? 
Will he die, do you think ?” 

**God only knows. The first danger is past, 
but there is a weary convalescence before him. 
He will never be really strong, William says ; 
and if any ill turn comes— But we will not 
forebode evils. I hope for the best.” 

** Ah, you always did. You were always the 
cheerfulest, bravest girl. I wish I had been 
more like you.” 

But these sudden compunctions, which end- 
ed in nothing, only made Edna sigh. 

“1 must go now, Letty. He will be waiting 
forme. I take him home to-day.” 

“He? Oh, I had forgotten! 
poor Julius. 
him I said so. 
Brook Street ? 


She rose. 


You mean 
I do hope he will recover; tell 
Where are you taking him? to 

But of course you have no 
other house. Poor dear fellow, I am sure I 
wish him well. But are you sure he will not 
attempt to injure me ?” 

Edna smiled. It would have been a sarcas- 
tic smile once, when she was scornful and 
young; now it was only sad. She did not at- 
tempt to grow grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles, any more. She only understood, 
though it had been bitter learning, that all hu- 


man creatures were of God’s handiwork, and, | 


if he had patience with them, so must she have. 

“And now, Letty, good-by; for I really 
must go.” 

Upon which Letty eagerly begged her to 
stay. 

““Why can’t you have lunch with me, Edna, 
my dear? Iam so dull, alone here. And be- 
sides, I should like to show you the house and 
the conservatory; you were always fond of 


** Poor fel- 
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| flowers. Ours are considered very fine, espe. 
cially our orchids. Mr. Vanderdecken has ps 
| sixty guineas apiece for some of them.” 

Edna shook her head. ‘TI have no tim, 
for orchids just at present.” And then, seeing 
real disappointment in her sister’s looks, s| 
agreed to stay with her another half hour. 

** Especially as we may not meet again fo, 
some time. You must perceive, I can not ask 
you to Brook Street; and as for my coming 
here— But we shall remain sisters, feeling 
very kindly to one another, I trust. And, Ler- 
ty dear, if ever you are in trouble, and want 
somebody to help you—” 
| Here she quite broke down. To the last day 
|of her life Edna would never lose this sore- 
| wounded, ill-requited love for her only sister. 

Letty kissed her, not unaffectionately. 

“Thank you. We all have trouble, some 

| time or other, I suppose. But I hope mine is 
far off still. I am very comfortable, and Mr. 
Vanderdecken is extremely kind. Then, t 
|T have such a pretty house. Won't you com 
and look at it? People say many a nobleman’s 
mansion is not near so fine.” 

This was true; and Edna’s innocent, gener- 
ous heart admired it so warmly that her sister's 
spirits quite rose, 

“Yes, I do think ours is a charming place, 
and it is a pleasure to show it to you. I am 
| very glad you came to see me, and I only wish 

we could meet oftener, my dear. But I sup- 
| pose that is impossible.” 

Edna was silent; she also felt that it was 
impossible, 

“Gertrude will be so disappointed that she 
has not seen you. She thinks a great deal of 
her aunt Edna. And, perhaps, by-and-by, wher 
she has forgotten all about Mr. Stone, who I 
shall tell her is quite well, and gone away to his 
own relations—” 

**Oh, Letty!” broke in the other, earnestly, 

| “whatever. you tell her, let it be the exact 
truth. With such a child as Gertrude—with 
any child—straightforward truth is the only 
way. Forgive me—it will be long before I 
‘preach’ to you again—but I have no little girl 
of my own; and Gertrude is a dear child! 
sareful with her.” 

Letty looked a little vexed. “It is hardly 
needful to say that to me; but, Edna, I will 
take care of her. She is the light of my eyes 
—the best little girl that ever was born! Julius 
said he wished my child to grow up a better 
woman than her mother. Tell him, I trust she 
may.” 

They had now passed out of the winter-gar- 
den, with its overpowering atmosphere of scent, 
into the healthy freshness of the spring morn- 
ing—the delicious spring, which always brought 
back to Edna the days of her childhood, and, 

| though it came late, and long afterward, the 
spring-time of her happy love. This was twen- 
ty years ago, and yet, at scent of violets and 
primroses, and singing of nest-making birds, 
every year it came back again fresh as yester- 


aid 


se 
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ay. It did now, when she thought of going 

me to her own blessed home, from which, in 

\] her married life, she had never been absent 
so long. 

«“][ must be gone, indeed. I have not an- 
ther moment to spare.” 

“Stay,” said Letty, hesitating: ‘‘ What hour 
, you ‘go to the station? Let me send my 
rriage to take you—it would be easier than a 
v—and—lI should rather like to do it.” 

3ut Edna declined. Kindly as she felt to- 

ward her sister, to accept favors from her was | 
mpossible. 

“ Ah. well, perhaps you know best. Julius | 
ight not have liked it ; and, after all, it might 
ive looked a little peculiar. So good-by, Edna. | 

Remember me kindly to all at home.” 

So the sisters parted, indefinitely, without 
inting at any future meeting. They were so 

ferent in themselves, and their lives had 
own so wide apart, that much personal asso- 
iation would have been worse than foolish— 
ital. It was far best that each should go her 
mn way, until, or unless, the infinite chances 
nd changes of this world should bring about a 

future which now seemed impossible—as im- | 

sible as that the dead should come to life 
gain, and the lost be found. Yet this had | 
een. 

As Edna crossed the park, her heart light- 
ned almost into mirth by the gladness of the 
glad spring morning, and thought of Julius, 
whom she was this day taking home, with a 
vondering thankfulness almost equal to that 
with which the sisters of Bethany took home 
their brother Lazarus—it seemed to her as if, 
into Infinite Mercy, nothing were impossible. 


— —~——_—_——— 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Wuew his sister-in-law entered his room, Ju- 
lius was already up and dressed, in the clothes 
to which they had gradually accustomed him— | 
Edna having spirited away the old regimentals, 
with every thing that could remind him of his 
former life. To put it all behind him, and help 
him to begin anew, so far as there was any new 
life left in him, was their grand aim; and, so | 
far, they had succeeded. 

“Doesn't he look a sweet, dear fellow, ma’am, 
and not so very ill, after all?” said Mrs. Fox, 
who had hovered about him the last day or two 
with a tenderness indescribable. 

Julius took the old woman’s hand—her rough | 
working hand—and kissed it with something of 
his old chivalrous air, which had made him, 
even under his rags and tatters, still so com- 
pletely, often so painfully, “the gentleman.” 

It is all owing to you, and my sister there, | 
that the ‘dear fellow’ is not underground now. 
Off with you, Mrs. Fox, and cook my last din- 
ner for me in your own perfect style. I’m so 
hungry.” 

** Bless you for that, my dear Mr. Stedman,” 
said the good landlady as she hurried away; 


and then Julius turned to Edna with a keen 
inquiry. 

“You were out this morning. Where have 
you been ?” 

She never thought of answering other than 
the direct truth. 

**T have been across the park, to see my sis- 
ter. I wanted to bid her good-by before leav- 
ing this place, as she and I are not likely to 
meet again soon.” 

** You do not often meet ?” 

“ No.” 

**Did you give her my message ?” 

** Word for word.” 

These were the sole questions he asked ; in- 
deed, it was the only time he mentioned Letty. 


| Nay, when, on their way to the station, they 


met her carriage, and, to Edna’s utter amaze- 
ment, Mrs. Vanderdecken bent forward to bow 
and smile—altogether the courteous and stately 
Mrs. Vanderdecken—Julius returned the salute 
as he would have done to any other lady, and 
then leaned back, taking no more notice of her 
than if she had been a stranger. 

But he did take notice, in a way that to Edna 
was infinitely pathetic, of every thing around 
them in the outside world, which seemed as 
fresh to him as if he had never seen it before. 
He examined, with that keen, artistic eye of 
his, every bit of landscape that Edna pointed 
out to amuse him; saw the primroses peeping 
through the road-side coppices, and the merry 
little birds flitting in and out—nest building— 
among the hedges as they passed. And though, 
when they reached the railway, he seemed to 
shrink a little from the sight of human beings, 


|} and entreated that they might have a carriage 


all to themselves, still there was no morbid 
misery in his aspect, and no bitterness in his 
words. He seemed weak and weary—that was 


| all. Only sometimes, in words he let fall—for 


he did not express it directly—there was the 
sad longing for rest, mingled with what seemed 
an unconscious echo of the Psalmist’s ery, 
‘Oh, spare me a little, that I may recover my 
strength, before I go hence, and be no more 
seen!” 

At the London terminus William met them, 
and almost without saying a word—he seemed 


| as if he could not speak—half led, half carried 


his brother to his carriage. 

“‘This is your own brougham, I see. You 
are a prosperous man now, Will,” said Julius, 
feebly smiling. 

And then he lay back, exhausted, and scarce- 
ly conscious of what was passing, till Edna 
thought that his ‘‘ going hence” was a possibil- 
ity by no means far off. Still, if he died, he 
would die at home! 

Home! A little, little word—only four let- 
ters-—a thing easy to be had, and yet some nev- 
er have it—never know what it means, in all 
their lives. 

Some do not care for it, either; Edna had 
once thought that Julius did not—but she 
changed her opinion now. 


a ra we AT 
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When they brought him, with considerable 
difficulty, to the large upper chamber, once the 
twins’ nursery, but from which they had de- 
lightedly retired, on promotion, in favor of Un- 
cle Julius—he looked round the room with a 
strange, sad, wondering air, 

‘* How pretty!” he said; and then, ‘‘ How 
comfortable !” 

It was both—having been arranged, half as 
a bedroom, half as a sitting-room, with all the 
skill that his sister could devise, and his broth- 
er carry out. But, as the sick man sank into 
the easy-chair by the fire, and drew close to the 
blaze, shivering, though it was May—Edna and 
William turned away, almost ready to weep. 
For he looked so frail, so feeble—as if, let them 
kill the fatted calf, and bring the purple robe as 
they would—the festive food might drop un- 
tasted from his lips, and the raiment of wel- 
come be used only to wrap the pale limbs of 
the dead. 

Things seemed dreary enough for some hours, 
The first excitement of his journey over—the 
first pleasure of finding himself in a real home 
—his brother’s home, with all the old comforts 
about him, and, above all, the love that made 
comforts quite secondary things—Julius broke 
down. With a great and bitter cry about his 
own “ unworthiness,” he turned his face to the 
wall, and sank into a paroxysm of despair. 

“Tt is no use—it is all of nouse. I am like 
that wreck off the Isle of Wight, which we used 
to watch—do you remember, Edna, how they 
tried and tried to save it, but could not? You 
can not. This poor, ruined, wasted life of 
mine—you had better let it go down.” 

“No,” said Will. ‘* No, we'll never let it go 
down.” 

** And that wreck was not a wreck after all, 
Julius,” said Edna, cheerfully. ‘‘ After months 
of labor they got her safe off, and now she goes 
sailing over the seas as bravely as ever.” 

** Does she really ?” said Julius, with a strange 
superstitious feeling that brightened him in spite 
of himself for a moment, 

“Yes; for I saw her name in the ‘shipping 
intelligence’ only two months ago. She has 
ceased to be A 1, of course, by this time; but 
she is a capital ship still, and sails steadily be- 
tween here and America.” 

“You don’t say so?” cried Julius, rousing 
himself with a childish interest. But the mo- 
mentary brightness soon faded, and he fell back 
into his former depression. 

Will signed to his wife to go, and joined her 
a minute afterward on the stair-head. 

** Oh, husband, this is very hard.” 

‘No; I expected it. We must have pa- 
tience. The evil of years is not conquered in 
a day.” 

** But have you any hope ?” 

““While there is life there is hope. And 
then, we know, another and a safer Hope be- 
gins. I should not lose it, I trust, even if after 
all our care He took Julius out of our hands, 
and said, ‘Give Me thy brother.” 


William was deeply affected; but stil], 
wife saw, he was determined not to yield to ¢, 
spair. She put her arms round his neck, 

a Yes; 
last. And however it ends you have stil] » 
and the children.” 

She went down stairs and collected round 
her eager little flock, whom their eldest brot 
had cleverly contrived to keep out of the 
tillnow. She tried to sun herself in their y 


nh 


we'll hope still, and strive on, t 


ry loving faces, unseen for so long; to | 

their history since she was away ; and answe, 
so far as she thought it well, their endless , 
tions about her own. 3ut in the midst of th 
all, half her heart went back to the lonely ¢hj 
less man up stairs, whose blighted an 11 laste 
lite contrasted so bitterly with her own full ha 
vest of content. And when she looked rou 


on her five boys, and thought, what if it we 
one day with any of them as with Julius, wh 
there was no father’s house to come to, no n 
ther’s bosom to shelter in? And she grew a 


most sick with fear and sad out-looking to ¢] 
future, till William appeared. It was the bless 
edness of Edna's life that strength, comfort, a 

peace always came to her with the sight of h 

husband. 

** How is he?’ 

“He is asleep,” said Will. ‘* And now |] 
me come and sit in my old place, and let all ; 
on as usual.” 

Taking up his newspaper, he pretended t 
read, but soon stopped, to possess himself of | 
wife’s hand, the small, soft hand, lovely sti 
though, like herself, it was fading a litt 
changing into that sweet decline which is scar 
ly like growing old. 

** Oh, how delicious it is to have you at home 
How different the house looks, boys, now yo 
mother is come back!” 

‘“*Tf she had staid much longer,” said Rol 
ert, indignantly, ‘* I think we should have g 
and fetched her back—from Uncle Julius 
any body. If she ever goes away again—" 

** Nay, I shall never go away again. Never 
I hope, till—” 

But when the mother saw the bright faces 
all fixed on hers, and looking to her for their 
very light of life, her heart failed her: she could 
not finish the sentence, 

Soon all the evening routine went on as usu- 
al, broken only by those bursts of family fun, 
small in repetition, so great in enjoyment ; fool- 
ish family jokes, which brothers and sisters re 
call afterward, when scattered far and wide, as 
having been the best jokes in the world. Grad- 
ually the troubled elders were won, too, from 
their cares, and relaxed into the pleasure of 
their children. The mirth was at its loudest— 
the boys laughing so that Edna could hardly 


| hear herself speak—when the door opened, and 


there stood in front of his brother's bright hearth 
and circle of happy children, Uncle Julius. 

He was so pale, so haggard, his eyes so sad 
and wild, that the little twins gave a scream, 


}and even Will, who was a boy given to poetic 











imaginings, shrunk back as if he had seen a 
ost. 
Julius saw this—saw them all. In a mo- 
ment the door would have been shut again, and 
e apparition vanished, but Dr, Stedman dart- 
.4 forward, caught him, and brought him in. 
“No, no. Let me go back again. Never 
mind me, Will. I am used to be alone.” 
And even when he was coaxed forward, and 
seated in his brother’s own comfortable easy- 
air, he shrank and shivered, like a person who 
is sO long been out in the dark and cold that 
the light only dazzles him, and reviving warmth 
es actual pain. 
‘Indeed I'll not intrude,” he said, nervously, 


Edna. ‘*Youare all so merry here, I can 
) up to my room again. I only came down 


ecause I was restless—so restless; and I 


thought I should like to see you all.” 


“ And here we all are; and every one of us 


s delighted to see Uncle Julius,” said the mo 


ez, in her cheerfulest and most everyday tone. 
“Boys, come here, and let me exhibit you to 


your uncle.” 


Somewhat shyly, for they owned afterward 
he was quite different to what they had expect- 
not at all their hero of romance, the ideal 
‘‘uncle from India”—the lads came forward, 
one and one. He shook hands with them tim- 
idly—as afraid of them as they of him; and 
tried, with a great effort, to distinguish their 
res, and learn to call them by their right 


age 


Christian names. But his mind seemed feeble 
and confused, and very soon his interest in 
them flagged, his eyes grew dull and heavy, 
and he looked piteously at his brother, as if for 
protection against this new, old, dreadful world. 

“It is all so strange, Will; I can’t under- 


stand it.” 


‘Don’t try to understand it, dear old boy. 
Every thing will come right presently. Sit still 
here, and we will go on just as if you were 
not present. You will get accustomed to us 


soon.” 
‘* Shall I? 
—lI hope not for long. 


” 


afraid to bring me among your sons ?” 
Will smiled. 


“T might harm them, you know. At any 
rate they will be ashamed of me, and so will 
you. Do you remember’”—half his talk now 
consisted of his pathetic ‘‘do you remember”— 
‘*that picture I sat for, ‘In another man’s gar- 
den?’ You laughed at it then; but it has all 
come true. The poor vagabond, looking on at 
his brother’s happiness: it’s just like me now, 
isn't it, Edna? Nay, I beg your pardon, my 
good little sister. I did not see you were cry- 
ing.” He held out his hand, and pressed hers 


tenderly. 


not be good to you any more. And talking of 
pictures, I think you will not be the only artist | times “push us from our stools,” they have 


3ut no matter; it’s not for long 
And then, as if struck 
by a sudden apprehension, he called his brother 
back, and whispered hurriedly, ‘‘ What do they 
know about me—all these lads? Are you not 
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in the family. Will, my son, come over here, 


and show your drawings to your uncle.” 


This was a grand stroke of policy on Edna’s 
part. Julius roused himself, like a dying wat 
horse at sound of the trumpet, and examined 
keenly, first the sketches, and then the face of 
his young nephew, so curiously like his own. 


** Sixteen are you, my boy? 


I was sixteen 


once, and people called me clever, and said | 
should make a great painter some day. But 


that is all past and gone. 


Ah me!” 


He leaned back with a groan; and that sharp 
agony, perhaps the sharpest next to actual guilt 


that any man can know, the remorse over a 


wasted life, came over him heavy and sore. 


Edna was sending her son away; but the 


next moment, in one of his strange, fitful fluc 


tuations, Julius looked up. 


“Don't disappoint the boy, if. as you said, he 


wants me to look over his drawings. Give me 


them again.” * 


They were very good for s9 young a draughts 


man, and well chosen, being chiefly copied from 


the grand old Elgin marbles, 


As he turned 


them over the eyes of the sick man began to 


glow. 


** Ah! this is well done, and this—all except 
the arm. But that bit of foreshortening is dif. 


ficult. I remember how 
I drew it at the Academy. 


it bothered me when 


It was my best 


drawing, though; but I think yours is better 


still.” 


And he regarded, with his observant artist 
eye, but also with a sad, half tender interest, 
the little fellow who, his*face hot with happy 
blushes, knelt at his side; then put his hand on 


his nephew's shoulder. 


** Any thing more to show me, my boy? Any 


thing of your very own?” 


Shyly enough voung Will drew from the very 
bottom of his port-folio a page of heads, which, 
when his mother saw, she wished had been at 


the bottom of the sea. 
Uncle Julius started. 
“It is Aunt Letty. 


and over again from memory ; 


But it was too late. 
** What is this ?” 
I try to draw her over 


but I can’t suc 


ceed. She has the loveliest face in all the 
world,” added the boy, growing quite excited. 


“Did you ever see her?” 


Edna's heart almost stopped beating. 


‘Yes, I have seen her.” 
“And do you think you could draw her? 


From memory? You might. No one who 
had once seen Aunt Letty could ever forget 


her.” 


| “No.” 


With a calmness that almost startled Edna 
—only she had ceased to be surprised at any 
thing now—Julius took up a crayon, and eyed 


it tenderly as he did so. 


‘<I don’t know if I can use this. It is years 
| since I have touched a pencil—years !” 

‘¢ Please try,” entreated Will, creeping up 
‘** Behave better, then, brother Julius, or I'll | to his uncle, as if he had an especial property 
inhim. Truly, if the younger generation some- 
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likewise a wonderful power of soothing, and 
can often heal over the past, which they in 
their innocence annul and ignore. 

The five boys all crowded round, watching, 
with different degrees of curiosity, the beauti- 
ful face growing under Uncle Julius’s hand, 
which, in the eagerness of its long-forsaken 
labor, gradually became firm and bold. It 
seemed as if the artist’s pure delight in work 
for work’s sake were faintly dawning in him 
again. When the sketch was done, he held it 
at arm’s-length, critically yet tenderly. It was 
Aunt Letty—feature by feature, as the boys at 
once exclaimed. Only, not Aunt Letty as she 
looked now. It was the face, young and fresh 
and sweet, of lovely Letty Kenderdine. 


ONLY A FACE, 


“Yes; that will do, I think,” said Uncle 
Julius, holding it at arm’s-length, and looking 
atit. “As you say, my boy, it is the most 
beautiful face in all the world—but only a face. 
I have drawn it many times: now I shall never 
draw it any more. Put it away.” 

Will obeyed, but shortly afterward came and 
settled himself beside his uncle, to whom from 
that hour he attached himself with a devoted- 
ness that nothing ever altered, though it was 
long before it was either noticed or returned. 

Yet, until the children went to bed, Uncle 
Julius roused himself from time to time out of 
his drowsy weakness and sad preoccupation, to 
observe them a little, with a half inquisitive, 
half melancholy curiosity, as if trying to fathom 
the mystery of these young lives, which had 
been growing up, as it were, on the ruins of his 
own, and to trace in the new faces glimpses of 
the old familiar ones—now fading, fast fading, 
as we all do fade. 

** Five sons! five hostages to fortune, as peo- 


| happy in my boys. 
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ple say. Will, your name is not likely to cegg, 
out of the earth.” , 

“Our name, Julius,” said Will, tenderly. 

‘* Fine fellows they are, and, I dare SAY. vor 
and their mother are very proud of them: } 
I thought—somebody must have told me, oy) 
my memory is so bad now—there was a lit; 
girl too—Edna, I should have liked so my 
little girl of yours.” 

William touched his brother on the arm; 
enjoin silence, and glanced uneasily at his ) 
But Edna had heard. 

** Yes,” she said, speaking in a low voic 
but quite calmly, “ Yes, I had a little girl onc 
but God took her. I have learned now to ly 

Julius looked intently at his sister-in-law, g 
she sat there, wife and mother, fulfilling all } 
duties, and rejoicing in al! her joys; and say 
something in her face which he had never y 
ticed before, which showed that she, too, ha 
known sorrow, and been taught the hard less 
which we all have to learn soon or late, in ¢ 
form or other—to be content, not only wit 
what is given, but with what is taken away 
And the solitary, broken-down man, who hi 
suffered so much, but whose suffering was : 
ways in and for himself, recognized probab) 
for the first time in his life, but with a force t] 
effect of which was never afterward obliterated. 
that there might be griefs of which he kne 
nothing, and in which he had never attempte: 
to sympathize, yet whieh were in reality 
sharp as, or sharper than, his own. 


—_o—_—_ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Ir might have been best, according to po- 
etical justice, and certainly as to tragical ef 
fect, that Julius Stedman should die — dik 
in the odor of sanctity and the arms of his 


, brother and sister, leaving to them a perpetual 


regret, and to his faithless Letty a perpetual 
punishment. But Heaven's justice is not al 
ways ‘‘ poetical,” and Heaven’s mercy is above 
all. Sometimes—most often—it is shown in 
that blessed death which alone can retrieve all 
things, give to the wanderer home and the 
weary rest ; but in this present case it was not 
so. 

Julius did not die. In spite of his own prog- 
nostications and his brother’s still more serious 
fears, he began to amend ; very slowly at first, 
with many retrogressions, still it was an amend- 
ment. The most fatal element of destruction 
in his career, his opium-eating, had not, hap- 
pily, been of sufficiently long standing to be 
incurable, and after his illness he conceived 
horror of it, and never touched it more. Nev- 
ertheless, his constitution was so shaken that, 
in all human probability, nothing except his 
brother’s great medical skill, in addition to con- 
stant watching, could have saved him ; but h« 
was saved. At least he was gradually brought 
into a state of convalescence—a sort of moonlight 
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ntti 
xistence, compared to the full day of health 
nd strength—yet calm and quiet enough, so 

and-by, no very great burden upon other 
eople—a condition which would have been to 

im ten times worse than death. 

Whether he will have a long life is doubtful. 
Probably not; for, at best, his was a tempera- 
, nt in which the sword early wears out th 

abbard. By fifty Julius Stedman will be quite 
n old man : as, indeed, he often looks now. 
But the value of life consists not in its length ; 
.nd his is now as full as it used to be empty. 

He still lives, nominally, in his brother's 
house, though he is frequently absent from it, 
for he hates London, and enjoys, with all his 
eart, the little cottage at Sevenoaks, which, 
,ough silently given up for one summer—Ju- 

1s never learned why—was taken the next, 


ly to his wife, to be a perpetual delight unto 
her and all the family. 
There, in the deep peace of country life, Ju- 


lius spends his days, mostly all the year round, | 


keeping house in the absence of his brother and 
sister; and painting a good deal, though not 
at his former large subjects. Like many other 
people, as he grew older he grew much simpler 
in his tastes—humbler, too, and doubtful of his 
wn powers; so that he contents himself with 
sitting at the feet of gentle Mother Nature, and 
reproducing her in lovely little ‘‘ bits,” which 
people call pre-Raffaelite—pictures which, un- 
pretending as they are, have such a reality, and 


to make his life bearable to himself, and, | 


| tween father and son. 


In his great love for the 


| boy, and his eager anticipations of Will’s future, 


| 


Julius Stedman has a life neither forlorn nor 
unhappy, for he has learned to place his happi- 
ness on something oft of himself—to help to 


| win for another the fame that can never be his 


own. When he looks at young Will, and hears 


him praised on every hand, he feels that his 


| own name will not be quite blotted out, nor his 
| memory forgotten upon earth, even though he 


should die an old bachelor, wifeless and child 


| less. 





often such a deep pathos about them, that they | 


are always admired, and, moreover, sold—a cir- 

umstance of no slight importance to the artist, 
since as long as a fragment of health and life 
remained in him, Julius would have been far 
too honest and honorable to subsist upon an- 
other man’s bounty, even though that man were 
his own brother, 

As it is, he earns quite enough money to 
maintain himself in the moderate way, which is 
all he cares for now, for his ambition has long 
died out, and his extremely precarious health 
will always prevent his working as hard as those 
must work who would attain eminence in any 
thing. He himself will never become a great 
artist—he knows that—but he is bent upon 
making one of his nephew Will. 

There are few things more touching, and at 
the same time more ennobling, than the intense 
devotion of a young man to an elder one; and 
Will is devoted heart and soul to a passionate 
extent—which his father and mother, though 
not a bit jealous, are sometimes half frightened 
at—to his uncle Julius. The two are constant- 
ly together, and have been, ever since Dr. Sted- 
man, for both their sakes, and at their earnest 
entreaty, allowed his son to begin, regularly 
and decisively, the career of an artist. So 
Uncle Julius and his nephew are sworn com- 





He has never again seen Mrs. Vanderdecken. 
She lives still at Holywell Hall, in great honor 
and undiminished wealth, flourishing like a 
green bay-tree, except that— poor woman—she 
can not fairly be likened to ‘‘the wicked.” 
She is not wicked, only weak. Her little 


| daughter loves her dearly, and has unlimited 
bought by Dr. Stedman, and presented formal- | 


influence over her, so that Gertrude has no 
difficulty in obtaining leave to visit Aunt Edna 
whenever she whose house, of 
course, she meets Uncle Julius, in whom she 
was quick enough at once to recognize he 
friend Mr. Stone. But Gertrude has tact and 
delicacy enough not to take notice of this, ex 
cept confidentially to her Aunt Edna. Nor 
does Julius Stedman take much notice of her: 
but Julius the younger does, showing as fatal a 
predilection for her sweet little plain face, so 
loving and sensible, kind and true, as his uncle 
did for her mother’s. This new little romance 
may, alas! cause mischief sometime: for Dr. 
and Mrs. Stedman dislike the idea of cousins 
marrying: still, they will never imagine them- 
selves wiser than Providence, but if any serious 
attachment should occur, will leave their chil 
dren’s choice in their own hands. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken herself never comes to 
visit her sister. That sad cowardliness, that 
weak shrinking from all things difficult or pain- 
ful, which had been the bane of her life—nay, 
of more lives than her own—haunts her still. 
Yet poor Letty has her good points, growing 
better as she grows older, through the influence 
of her child. She is always ready to do a kind- 
ness that does not give her very much trouble, 
and she is not a bad wife to her disagreeable 
old husband, who leads her any thing but an 
easy life. There is many a small skeleton hid 
in tle cupboard at Holywell Hall, but outside 
her home she enjoys a good deal both of pleas- 
antness and popularity, being a very important 
person in her neighborhood, where every body 
agrees that Mrs. Vanderdecken is not only the 
handsomest, but the most charming, of middle- 
aged women. 

Every body does not say that of her sister, 
by any means, for Mrs. Stedman is one of those 
women who live so entirely within their own 
family that beyond it they are little known, 
and not half appreciated. But those who real- 


chooses—at 


| ly do know her, love her; and those who know 


panions, delighting in one another's society, and | her best love her most of all. 


bound together by a tie as close as that of She and her husband are still in the prime of 
brothers, and as reverently tender as that be-! life, or at least only beginning to descend the 
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brow of the hill which their children are climb- | last. ‘‘ They had such a long life toge:), 
ing so fast. All good children—diligent, up- | and, except for the loss of dear Lily, it was 
right, affectionate, honorable ; no “‘black sheep” | very happy life; I used sometimes to fy 
has yet been found in that happy little flock, out almost as happy as our own. And this,’ 
of which the only one lof is the little one—not | added softly, as her hand sought her hushay 
lost, but gone before. Very few families can | ‘‘this—their dying within two days of on 
say as much; but then, very few are blessed | other—seems to me the happiest lot of all,” 
with such parents as William and Edna. **T think so too,” said William Stedman. 
They have, to all appearance, half their life’s| Julius turned, and suddenly regarded 
work, and enjoyment too, still before them— | brother and sister with those wonderful 
but who can tell? However, they have learned | eyes of his—very quiet eyes now, for the { 
not to be afraid of evil tidings; for their hearts | of passion had all burned out of them— 
stand fast, trusting in one another, and in the | tle sad at times, though not painfully so- 
Lord. Only sometimes when they feel—this | bright with a strange, far-away look, such 
husband and wife—how very close they have | those have to whom life has been such shar 
grown together, and how impossible it is even 


| suffering, that even in their most restful se 
to conceive the idea of being apart, a vague | sons the other world seems sweeter and nea 
dread comes over them, followed by an un-|er than this one. He seemed to understar 
spoken prayer. | what they were talking about—he underst 
Such a one was in Edna’s eyes, at break- | so many things now—griefs which he hims 
fast one morning, when she looked up at her | had never known, and joys in which he « 
husband, and silently pointed out an obituary | never more have any part. 
notice in the Times, “Will and Edna,” whispered he, affectior 
ately, “I think I guess what you mean, Y 
| would fain go together—and I go alone. But 


) 


“Drenp—Isaac Marcnmont, Esq., merchant, aged. 
Ang Ta Fa en a ee we shall all meet there. I know that now. M 
God give you your heart’s desire !” 

“What is that?” asked Uncle Julins—and He rose, and leaning a moment on Will's 
they passed round the newspaper to him with- | shoulder as he passed him, kissed Edna, a 
out a word, went away up stairs to his own peaceful, si 

**One can hardly be sorry,” said Edna, at | tary room, 





THE END, 
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A STROKE OF BUSINESS. 


[ SEATED myself resolutely in my low rock- | 


ing-chair, with my head pressed firmly against 
che back, and began a vigorous thinking. 
This was none of your dreamy reveries, born 
f pleasant surroundings and luxurious indo- 
nce; but real, hard thinking, with the practi- 
al foundation that something had got to come of 
This “ something” was perplexingly vague ; 
ut it must assume a tangible form before I 
ould relax the muscles of my mind, now drawn 
+ they utmost tension. I turned the subject 
round, and viewed it in all its points, past, 
resent, and future; but look which way I 
vould, it presented such a hopeless snarl that, 
nless some good fairy came *o my assistance, 
there seemed to be no possible way out of it. 
The facts were these: I had a small school 
—I should modestly say, a very small school, 
since the number of pupils had that very day 


een reduced from five to three ; and if it con- | 


nued to progress backward at this rate I 
should not long be able to say that I had any 
school at all. 

Six months ago I had thrown all the energies 
f my nature into this one venture; I had 
yorked, talked, calculated, consulted every 
ody I knew, annihilated distance with my feet 
n endless tramps about the city in search of 


rooms, in search of parents, in search of respons- | 


le names for my circulars; and encountered 
n this circuit more disagreeable people, more 
tithless people, and more utterly stupid and 
ibsurd people than I had supposed it possible 
wt the world to contain. 

I was in a sort of fever; and, like a madman 
ra somnambulist, accomplished feats that I 
ould by no possibility have undertaken in my 
sober senses. Driven to frenzy by the pervers- 
ty of people in always being out when I wanted 
them to be in, I actually followed a reverend 
gentleman whose name I must have on my cir- 
‘ular, and who seemed possessed with the spirit 
of gadding, to the fearful precinets of his dent- 


ist’s sanctum, whither he had gone to enjoy | 


himself for a couple of hours; and came sud- 
denly upon him as, with his mouth stuffed with 
a napkin, the dentist’s hand, and an instrument 


or two, he was wholly at the mercy of any un- | 


scrupulous applicant who chose to take advant- 
age of him, 

I shall never forget his expression of aston- 
ishment when I opened my battery upon him, 
nor the dentist’s of disappointment when he 
found that I did not want him. I think the 


latter had rather calculated on taking out all | 


my teeth and putting in a new set. 

When the Doctor of Divinity had fairly 
gotten himself free, and his mouth was restored 
‘o its natural size and shape, he proved to be a 
very pleasant-looking gentleman; and regard- 
ed me so kindly, while I stammered out my er- 
rand with an apology for my ill-timed attack, 
that I was very much relieved. I got the name 
in fall, and also the smiling assurance that I 





| would certainly succeed, with such an amount 


of energy and perseverance. 

I sighed now as I remembered how much 
this encouraged me at the time; for, alas! he 
had not proved a true prophet. 

My school-room was not altogether what I 
desired, but it was the best that I could do. 
Such rooms as I wanted were not to be had; 
and half a dozen eligible ones had been almost 
closed and double-barred in my face as soon as I 
mentioned the word *‘school.” I began with 
five scholars, and devoted myself to the im- 
provement of their minds in what I considered 
a highly original and thorough manner; for did 
not my circulars say that ‘*‘ Miss Berenice Ma- 
pleton’s select school for beginners would be 
conducted upon principles especially favorable 
for acquiring the rudiments of a thorough En- 
glish education; and French would be taught 
orally, and reduced to the comprehension of the 
youngest child ?” 

Every one admired the phraseology; and I 
must say that I expected more from those cir- 
culars, and all the visits that I had paid to pa- 
rents of promising families, than the five fright- 
ened-looking little girls who made their appear- 
ance in my school-room on that sunny September 
morning. However, I puta cheerful face on the 
matter, and taught them as carefully as though 
there had been thirty instead of five. 

Friends assured me that this was quite an en- 
couraging beginning; and some one cited the 
experience of a lady who opened with one schol- 
ar and finished with a school of eighty! At this 
rate my proper maximum would be four hun- 
dred ; and I went on hopefully from day to day 
—walking to school in storms that, but for the 
school, would have seen me snug at home, and 
sometimes finding no scholars to teach when I 
got there. 

On such occasions I solaced myself with 
composition, and was sometimes rewarded by 
the sight of a business-like letter containing a 
check; and sometimes my poor little rolls were 
returned to me “declined with thanks.” One 
of these bundles now greeted my eyes on the 
mantle as I sat thinking. 

By degrees I learned that my room was not 
jin the right situation. A railroad had to be 
crossed from one direction that was a stum- 
bling- block to several anxious parents who 
would have sent had it not been for that; I 
was too far off from others who professed a 
| great regard for me, and urged me to move 
pinto their neighborhood; and others held back 
because the school was so small! 

When I sent in my bills the father of two of 
the children, whom I had looked upon as quite 
}a friend of mine, and who had advised me 
| strongly to get up the school, promising the 
full benefit of his countenance and support, took 
no notice of the neat slip of paper that I pinned 
in the pinafore of the oldest girl. Edith as- 
| sured me that she had given it to her father ; 
but weeks passed on, and the end of the quarter 
came. My last $10 bill had been broken, and 
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I sent a very carefully worded note to Mr. 
Slight, reminding him of ‘the little debt which 
had probably slipped his memory in the press 
of what had seemed to him more important 
matters.” The money (such a paltry sum at 
best!) was sent, with a curt, business-like note 
demanding a receipt; and now, without any ap- 
parent reason, Edith and Grace had collected 
their books and said that they were not coming 
to school any more. 

It was a chilly, depressing day, and I walked 
thoughtfully home, to find the house chilly and 
depressing, and to hear from Miss Plidget that 
**coal had gone up,” to partake of weak tea 
and strong butter, and to be told that * tea and 
butter had gone up”—until it seemed as though 
every thing must be resting on a foundation of 
yeast; and in despair I went ‘‘ up” myself, and 
locked myself into my room. 

This same room was not extensive, and was 
of a shape in which my eye took no delight, be- 
ing long and narrow, with only one window, and 
all the arrangements economized space as much 
as possible. The lounge was my bed at night, 
and the various little nick-nacks disposed about 
the walls were thought to give it a home-like ap- 
pearance. Sometimes it did look very pleasant 
to me, with the pictures, and books, and mosses, 
ete. ; and I knew that Miss Plidget delighted 
in showing it to visitors as ‘‘ Miss Mapleton’s 
room,” and that the visitors all admired it; but 
this evening nothing looked pleasant, as I sat, 
with compressed lips and weary head, trying to 
solve the problem of putting nothing and no- 
thing together and having the result something. 

It was quite evident to the most obtuse per- 
ception that the school would not support me, 
and no other line of business seemed open to 
me. I had just one thousand dollars in gold- 
bearing bonds, and my ships that I had already 
sent out to sea, instead of coming back to me 
laden with treasures never came back at all. 
It had always been the way with me, that my | 
pound, instead of gaining ten pounds, dissolved 
itself into thin air and disappeared altogether. 
For I had had a few thousands, which, through | 
the representations of one and another, and a | 
strong natural desire of ease and luxury, I in- | 
vested in various ways, having first secured the | 
aforesaid thousand in government bonds. Nev- | 
er a penny did I receive from any thing else. 

I had a thousand in oil stock, into which I 
went, as I was assured, ‘‘on the ground-floor” 
—which seemed to be considered a very good 
thing, though I could never quite understand it } 
—but I thought, rather bitterly, that I had prob- | 
ably come out in the attic, if that was the end | 
farthest removed from the treasure. For some 
time I was buoyed up by reports that the work- | 
ers were just about to strike oil, though how | 
they could continually come so near it, without | 
actually doing it, is one of the unexplained mys- | 
teries; but, as I believe they are still boring | 


down into the bowels of the earth, they seem} Oh, my friends! (so-called) how little you 
| knew that many of you were then weighed in & 
One after 


much more likely to strike fire. 
Then I went into a gold mine—or rather | 
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my money did—and with the usual happy te. 
sults. Every thing progressed flourishing 
until the workmen struck water; and | hy 
read somewhere that this was a pretty thoro 
extinguisher to all mining operations. 4, 
when I heard of the huge blocks of quartz ¢| 
have to be crushed and pounded for the sa} 
of a little gold, it seemed almost as reasona) 
to form a company and attack the city paving 
stones, 

I also dabbled in coal, and had lately be 
offered thirty cents on a dollar for that stoc 
I suppose that most young women, with no , 
in particular to look after them, would ha 
acknowledged themselves extinguished after ; 
these experiences, and meekly taken in sey 
ing, or married some humdrum widower with 
home and six children in it. But I think | 
would have preferred cutting my throat t 
ther of these alternatives; and I had no idea 
doing that. 

Poor Miss Plidget, rather an advanced sing 
lady, with whom I had been living very com 
fortably for some time, worried over her board 
ers, and had battles with unconscionable butch- 
ers and grocers, all for the sake of a home— 
for she assured me that she made nothing 
it—and a lodging in the dining-room panti 
I did not feel disposed to go into business wit 
her, even if it would have supported a partner, 

I suddenly seized the daily paper, and look- 
ed at the advertisements. I skipped all th 
profitable employments into which people wer 
to be initiated by enclosing a stamp, or a do! 
lar, or something else that they would never se 
again; and my eye rested involuntarily on th 
list of houses for sale. Now, what in the nam 
of common-sense had I to do with this? Would 
my $1000 buy any thing of that sort, and what 
could I do with it after I had bought it? 

Still my eye lingered, and I thought rapidly. 
One paragraph in particular riveted my atten- 
tion: 

*TXOR SALE—A small honse in a central situatio 

in perfect repair. Will be sold a bargain if a; 
plied for immediately. Broav anp Lone, Real Estat 
Agents, No. 40 Plum Street.” 






The indistinct phantom gradually assumed a 
well-defined outline; and when the chaoti 
clouds of fancy had cleared away I beheld as 
complete a little scheme as a desperate young 
woman, left entirely to her own resources, coul 
I would buy that house; | 
would use the parlors for a school-room, an 
rent the remainder to some respectable family. 
Such houses were always in demand; and it 
was possible that by this arrangement I might 
get my school-room rent free. 

It was rather a bold idea, considering that | 
had just one thousand dollars in my possession ; 
but my determination was iron; and the next 
thing was to fix upon some one who would be 
likely to lend me the remainder of the money. 


mental balance and found wanting! 
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another they came up at my cs ill; but, although | 
nest of them were fully able to accommodate 
me, I hesitated to apply the test that would 
»rove them sterling gold or worthless dross. | 
It is a well-known saying that when a man is 
ready to put his hand in his pocket for you his 
love is not to be doubted. I had yet to prove 
that I had any true lovers. 

Finally I came to the conclusion that I had 
el nough for one night, and went to bed 
a it. In the morning, which was fortunate- 
ly Saturday, I put on my bonnet with an air of 
ani resolution, and bore straight down upon 
Mr. Portman. 

Had I been a boy I should have encouraged 
myself by whistling all the way there; but as 
it was I could only keep up an incessant think- 
ing, and wonder what my old friend would say 
when he saw me in his office—and, still more, 
what he would say when I told him my errand. 
This, however, was to be approached by grad- 
ual steps; and I tried to feel composed as I | 
called to mind all the kindnesses I had received 
in the shape of handsome Christmas presents, | 
and various attentions that rich old bachelors 
are apt to bestow on their friends’ children. 

For Mr. Portman had been my father’s friend, 
I had seen his face ever since I could re- | 
member. He had kindly said that he regretted 
not having twenty children to send to my | 
school, and he had done all that he could to- 
ward establishing it. But would he now feel | 
disposed to lend me three or four thousand | 
dollars ? 

I peeped in timidly, but, to my great delight, 
was entirely alone. 

“My dear Miss Berenice!” he exclaimed, 
warmly, taking me by both hands; ‘this is in- 
deed a pleasure! Sit right down here, and tell | 
me what is the matter—for I know that you | 
never would have bearded the old fellow in his 
den for nothing.” 

“There is a great deal the matter,” said I, 
desperately, as 1 began to feel my nicely-pre- 
pared speech slipping entirely away from me. 

‘**T am sorry to hear it,” he replied, looking | 
grave immediately, and evidently expecting 
some overwhelming communication. 

I tried to begin as I had intended, but it| 
would not come, and, exhausted with nervous | 
excitement, I burst into tears. Then every 
thing came out in a perfect stream, without | 
being ‘‘sorted” at all; and there was the} 
strangest mixture of my hopes and fears and | 
projects, and my intention of buying a house | 
in the same breath that I acknowledged my- | 
self unable to pay for one room, until my | 
hearer looked quite stunned, and evidently be- | 
gan to wonder if I had lost my senses, 

Then he looked amused, and presently he | 
said: ‘My dear girl, there is no need of cry- 
ing; let us examine this matter rationally. 
You wish, you say, to buy a small house, that 
you may have a more desirable room for your | 
school, and lessen the expense of rent; that | 
strikes me as a particularly sensible idea. As | 
XXXVIII.—No. —5 
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| it! 


} under the disadvantage of being a woman, 


to the money part, you will not be obliged to 
pay the whole sum down; how much have you 
at your command ?” 

“T have just one thousand dollars in the 
world,” I replied, shortly. 

“* One thousand dollars !” repeated Mr. Port- 
man, inamazement, “ You can not really mean 
The daughter of my old friend Edward 
Mapleton reduced to this! Why did you not 
let me know it before ?” 

“‘T would not have told you now, 
proudly, ‘*had you not asked me,’ 

The old gentleman walked about the office, 


” said I, 


| Shaking his head in a very disapproving way. 


“Poor child!” said he, ‘* poor child!” 

**T am not so very much to be pitied,” said 
I, determined to assert myself to the last; ‘I 
have youth and health, and although I do labor 
I 
intend to accomplish something yet. I will 
never be dependent on any one except for kind- 
ness; but if you are willing, Mr. Portman, to 
lend me whatever is required above my thou- 
sand—” 

*¢* Willing!” he exclaimed, warmly; ‘I 
would be ‘ willing,’ Berenice, to do far more; 
| but if this is the only assistance you will ac- 
| cept, let us go at once and look at the house.” 

My heart was considerably lightened as we 
set forth, and directing our steps to No. 40 
Plum Street, we found Messrs. Broad and 
Long in the shape of one hard-looking gentle- 
man, who was neither broad nor long, except 
by name. 

He eyed us critically, and then said, 
indifferent way: ‘‘ Yes—neat little 
present owner going West. No. 99 Lumbago 


in an 
house— 


| Street—take a look at it ?” 


Mr. Portman nodded assent, and a short 
walk brought us to a very clean little street, 
about the centre of which stood “my house”— 
its dimensions reminding me of a very delicate 
slice of cake. It was just the place for a school, 
as I saw at the first glance; and Mr. Portman 
evidently thought so too, although he was very 
quiet about it. A long saloon-parlor—the very 
thing for a school-room—a cunning little din- 
ing-room back, and nicely-finished chambers 
above, with a third story above them. 

Mr. Portman examined every part of the 
house very critically, and when the agent left 
us for a moment he told me that it was very 
well built, and that the price, $4000, was ex- 
tremely moderate, 

**You could probably get $5000 for it, after 
a little time, if you wished to sell,” said he. 

This was a new view of the case; and it set 
me thinking more desperately than ever. Make 
a clear $1000, after paying Mr. Portman what 
I owed him, and thus double my money! It 
was quite exciting ; and I felt disposed to go at 
once into the real estate business. 

The end of it all was that the house became 
mine, at least nominally, for I always felt that it 
really belonged to Mr. Portman ; and when the 
deed was executed and placed in my hands [ al- 
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most doubted my own identity. My esthetic 
soul, however, received a severe shock in the 
wording of the document, wherein I stig- 
matized as ‘‘ Berenice Mapleton, spinsi.r!” 
How much more agreeable to my feelings the 
term ‘‘ damsel” or ‘‘ maiden” would have been? 
I tried to remember that I was twenty-four ; but 
“spinster” sounded like forty, at least. 
ster or not, though, the house was mine; and I, 


almost a pauper, was actually a property-holder! | 


‘** Now,” said Mr. Portman, cheerfully, when 
the matter was all arranged, ‘‘I really think, 
Miss Berenice, this is the brightest thing you 
have done for many a day.” 

“That you have done, you mean,” I mur- 
mured. 

‘**No,” he replied, stoutly, “ my noddle didn’t 
hatch out the plan at all; the credit of it all be- 
longs to you, 
your fortunes will turn from this very day.” 

I had given heed already to too many false 
prophets to be much elated now; but, neverthe- 
less, there was an excitement in buying a house ; 
and it really seemed as though a school must 
flourish in such a neighborhood as that. I felt 
like laying violent hands on several little curly- 
pates who were playing around, and dragging 
them forcibly to my temple of learning. 

Mr. Portman knew ofa young married couple, 
just from Maine, who would be glad to occupy 
the remainder of my house; and before long 
they were installed there, at a rent that covered 


all expenses, and left my school-room rent free! 


I began to have quite a respect for my own busi- 
ness qualities. The bride was just the sweetest 
little thing I ever saw; and she would bring her 
sewing into the school-room, and listen to my 


style of teaching, and declare that she learned | 


so much herself that she ought to be regularly 
entered as a pupil, and pay her tuition-fee like 
the others. 

I took great pride in my new school-room ; 
and two new scholars from the neighborhood 
came to supply the place of those I had lost. 
Every one prophesied brilliant success for me 
in the spring, and I looked quite hopefully for- 
ward. 

But my fortune was destined to come from 
another quarter. 

I had not been long in possession of my house 
when I was informed, one evening, that a gen- 
tleman wished to see me in the parlor. 
my room looked particularly cozy and pleasant, 
and I was, moreover, writing—deep in a story 
that promised to be a great success, My hair 
was somewhat tumbled about, but rather pic- 
turesquely so; and quite forgetful of my little 
apron, I concluded to go down just as I was. 
Probably some pompous-looking father of a 
family awaited me, with a string of questions 
about my school ; and trying to assume a prop- 
er expression of dignity, I walked quietly into 
the room. 

Rather a tall gentleman was bending over 
Miss Plidget’s photograph-album—the grand 
ornament of the centre-table; and although 


Spin- | 


And, unless I am a false prophet, | 


Now | 


the gas was miserably low, I could see tha 
he was just then occupied with my picture, or 
with that of Miss Plidget herself, which was 
just opposite to it. Heseemed quite absorbed 
and did not hear me when I came in. 

The visitor was young and fine-looking, with 
a frank, determined face, that would win }j, 
way any where. On the card that I had re 
ceived was written ‘*George Helmwood.” Syyo. 
ly he could not have any children to place at 
school! What could he possibly want with me? 

He looked around surprised when I turn 
| up the gas, and glanced hastily from me to the 
|album again. He bowed politely as he said, 

**T called to see Miss Mapleton—I was told 
that she lives here.” 
** Tam Miss Mapleton,” I replied, rather sur- 
| prised. 
| A lady whohasa school on Lumbago Street,” 
he continued, hesitatingly, ‘‘ who owns a house 
there.” 
I pleaded guilty to both of these charges, and 
the gentleman looked both amused and embar- 
rassed. 

“Pardon me,” he said, presently, with a 

}smile. ‘*I—I expected to see an older lady, 
I scarcely know how to begin.” 
‘*Ts it any thing about the school ?” I asked, 
by way of helping him. 
“No,” was the reply; ‘it is about the house, 
| The truth is, Miss Mapleton, I want to buy the 
| house—or rather my father does—and he has 
| authorized me to negotiate for it. Have you 
| any desire to sell it ?” 

““T have only just bought it,” said I, scarcely 
knowing what else to say; ‘and my school is 
there. Besides, it is rented for a year.” 

** Will you let my father call and see you 
about it?” asked my visitor, after a pause, 
“The truth is, I—I do not understand such 
| business very well. My father is willing to 
| give $10,000 for the property—he must have it, 

if possible.” 

Was I really in my sober senses? Ten thou- 

sand dollars! I must have looked and acted 
in an inexpressibly silly manner, for Mr. Helm- 
|; wood soon took his leave without arriving at 

any understanding whatever, except that I was 
| to receive a visit from his father. 
| The next day I rushed down to Mr. Port- 
man for instructions, 

“Bravo! Miss Berenice,” said he, laugh- 
|ing, when he had heard my story, “you will 
| turn out a woman of fortune yet. I know the 
| Helmwoods well—very nice people indeed—and 
| the son, let me tell you, is particularly nice. Fa- 
ther and son are in business together, and their 
| large importing warehouse is on the street back 
|of your premises. By extending their place 
they will probably realize a few hundred thou- 
| sands from increased business; and they can 
| therefore well afford to pay you $10,000 to get 
| you out of the way. Let them do it, by all 
| means.” 
| Thus fortified I was quite ready for Mr. 

Helmwood senior, who was a remarkably fine- 
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looking old gentleman, not unlike his son, and 

ho stared at me during the interview as though 
ne had a dim recollection of having seen me 
pefore. He was quite at his ease, and I felt 
much less embarrassed in discussing business 
matters with him than with his son ; there was, 
moreover, &@ warmth and urbanity in his man- 
er that quite charmed me. 

“ Now, my dear young lady,” said he, in a 
quick, earnest way, **the facts of the case are 
just these: I do not wish to be regarded by 
vou in the light of a filibuster, nor as coveting 
what is legally and properly yours ; but I have 
had my eye on that little property for some 


1 


time past ; and it was only lately, while in a 


1 boring city on a matter of business, that I 
was informed it was for sale. I immediately 
wrote to George to secure it at once; but he 
wrote back that it had been bought by a single 
(And here I may as well 
say in parenthesis that you do not at all answer 
the idea we had formed of the single lady in 
juestion, and I can not help looking upon you 
in some sort as an impostor.) I then marched 
George immediately off to this elderly maiden 
f our imaginations to see if she could be pre- 
ailed upon to sell at an advance. The young 
man, however, returned in an unsettled state 
of mind, having evidently failed to bring vou to 
terms, and coolly requested me to finish the 
business myself. I believe, Miss Mapleton, 
that you paid $4000 for the house. I will dou- 
le that amount.” 

I bit my lip to keep from smiling. Truly 
the son was unbusiness-like. ‘I did not buy 
ihe house to sell agaiu,” I replied, very quietly. 

“T know it. You bought it, of course, for 
your school, and I suppose it just suits you; 
but, unfortunately, it just suits me too. Would 
$9000 tempt you?” 

I remained silent, fearful that if I spoke I 
should laugh. 

“Now,” said Mr. Helmwood, rising in his 
earnestness, ‘I must have the place! and, ra- 
ther than lose it, I will give you $10,000 for it.” 

“That is just what your son offered me at 
first,” I replied, without raising my eyelashes. 

‘*The young idiot!” exclaimed his father, 
langhing. ‘* Pray, how did he word his offer, 
if you can recall it ?” 


lady for a school. 


“To the best of my recollection he said: | 


‘My father is willing to give $10,000 for the 
property—he must have it, if possible.’ ” 


** And you have been quietly laughing at me | 
in your sleeve all this time!” said my visitor. | 


“T amwilling to give $10,000 for the property, 
but I preferred getting it for $8000, which is 
considerably above its value to any one but my- 
self. Is it a bargain, then, at $10,000 ?” 
‘*Mr. Helmwood,” said I, as I felt the color 
rising in my face, ‘‘one thing you will please 
to remember in this matter—I did not offer my 
property for sale, nor had I any idea of dispos- 


ing of it; but, mach to my surprise, I was so- | 


licited by you to part with it. I am not ‘a 
sharp woman’—a character that I particularly 


detest—as I have lost nearly all the little I pos- 
sessed in foolish ventures; and after your son's 
visit to me I went, much perplexed, to consult 
my friend, Mr. Portman, through whose assist- 
ance I was enabled to buy the house. He ad- 
vised me to accept Mr. George Helmwood’s of- 
fer, and explained to me that you would be an 


| immense gainer by purchasing my little proper- 


ty, even at this extravagant price. I have a 
great horror of taking advantage of any one, 
and I was afraid that it might not be quite right 
to receive so much more for a thing than I had 
given.” 

** My dear Miss Mapleton,” replied Mr. Helm- 
wood, with a manner of great respect, ‘* I should 
never think of fastening upon you the term of 
‘sharp woman ;’ but you will not object, I hope, 
to my regarding you as a remarkably clevei 
young lady. You are quite right in saying that 
the property is worth far more than $10,000 to 
me; and I give it the more cheerfully since I 
have seen the owner. But I shall certainly 
have a good laugh at George for his style of 
doing business. Perhaps, however, had I been 
his age instead of mine, I should not have ac- 
quitted myself any better.” 

This was rather embarrassing, and I hasten- 
ed to say: “Mr. George Helmwood could not 
have mentioned to you that I have rented the 
premises for a year?” 

**Qh yes; he did say something of the kind. 
But I will undertake to reconcile the inmates 
to a change of residence, provided I have your 
consent to proceed in the matter.” 

Finally I gave it; it seemed to be the best 
thing I could do; and just as he was leaving 
Mr. Helmwood scrutinized me closely, as he 
asked : 

** Will you allow me to inquire, Miss Maple- 
ton, if Mr. Sylvester Willingfleet was a relative 
of yours ?” 

“He was my grandfather,” I replied. 

‘*T am very glad to hear it!” he exclaimed, 
seizing my hand warmly. ‘ He was one of the 
old merchants of the city, and a valued friend 
of mine. Many a pleasant hour have I passed 
in his hospitable mansion, where, besides enter- 
taining his equals, there was an especial table 
set for the poor every day. The grand-daugh- 
| ter of such a man should not—” 

‘** Be earning her own living?” said I, see- 
ing that he hesitated. ‘* His grand-daughter, 
Sir, does not consider that she is disgracing 
either him or herself by such a course.” 

I knew that my head went up an inch or two, 
and that my eyes flashed; for he said, kindly: 
** You have just his look—a little haughty at 

times, for he was a thorough-bred old aristo- 
| crat. I was troubled the first moment I saw 
you to decide whom you resembled so strong- 
ly. And now, my dear young lady, you will, 
I hope, allow us to look upon you as a friend. 
My wife will call at once; and I hope very soon 
to welcome you at our house, as I have been so 
often welcomed at your grandfather's.” 

** Well, Berenice Mapleton,” said I, when I 


’ 
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found myself alone with that individual, ‘‘ what | 
do you think of yourself now? Are you really 
yourself or somebody else? Or have you been 
dreaming all these bewildering things ?” | 
Mr. Portman came in that very evening, and 
congratulated me on my good fortune, laughing 
heartily at my account of the interview with | 
me, Helmw ood ; _and by the next penning I} 


lies seemed that I bought a sami of Dench 
candy to celebrate the event, and tried to in- 
veigle Miss Plidget into sharing the feast with 
me. 

But that wary female, who was given to dys- 
pepsia and other absurdities, solemnly w orked | 
her way through one sugar-plum, analy zing it | 
all the while, as though it had been a fr: agment 
of quartz, or something else equally indigesti- 
ble, and then absolutely refused to touch any | 
more, 

I was engaged in exploring the recesses of 
the neat little bonbon bag, when Mrs. Helm- | 
wood was announced; and I went down to re- 
ceive a warm embrace from the most elegant- 
looking, not o/d lady, but middle-aged lady, I 
had ever seen. Her "fes atures were regular and | 
beautiful, she was perfectly dressed, and had | 
the air of a dowager duchess. She insisted 
upon my going home with her at once on a 
visit; declared, in answer to my objections, 
that I was not a stranger, as she kad known my | 
grandfather well; and, finally, I was deposited 


in a loyely square room, surrounded by every 
luxury, and expected to remain for an indefin- 
ite period. 

There were no daughters, and only that one 


son; so Mrs. Helmwood declared that it was | 
a real charity for a young lady to enliven their | 
dullness. It was certainly a very pleasant task, 
as I enlivened my own at the same time; and | 
I felt very thankful for the advantage of having 
had a grandfather. 
Master George and I were rather shy of each 
other at first; but this gradually wore off—and, 
somehow or other, we found ourselves alone 
together very frequently. I tried to avoid 
this, for I had no desire to repay these people’s 
kindness to me by taking their son from them, 
for whom they probably had some grander 
match in store, But one day the young gen- 
tleman made some exceedingly incoherent re- | 
marks to me, and drew a highly-colored pic- 
ture of our first meeting—in which ‘‘ my pictur- 
esquely careless hair” and ‘coquettish little 
apron” (it had a great blotch of ink in one 
corner, but fortunately he did not see that) 
figured largely—and the ‘‘exquisite picture” 
in Miss Plidget’s album came in for a share of | 
the general enthusiasm ; and I conducted my- | 
self in consequence very much like an idiot 
and came near forgetting every thing, until I 
suddenly remembered to assure him that his 


father and mother would probably be any thing | i 


but pleased at such an arrangement, and that 
I could never consent to enter a family that 
was not desirous of receiving me 


| returned with his father. 


| couple from Maine were provided with a |: 
|‘ domicile, and some very nice furniture to put 


| them to him. 


My lover suddenly disappeared, and 


——. 


S00; 


“Tt seems to me, young lady,” said 
older gentleman, with a very quizzical look, 
**that in all George's transactions with y, 
I am brought in to finish the business, © ; 
would have nothing to do with such a stu 
fellow. your very ~mngeangen eegames: my dea 


ever to welcome you as a Sesaiinias 3 and if | 
| had entertained any objections to such a Sin 

do you think I would have been weak enou 
to expose my son to the peril of daily ntact 
with a girl like you?” 

I had nothing to say to this; and Mr. Helm 
WwW ood took me in his arms and kissed me, an 
| then led me to his wife, from whom I received 
an equally warm welcome. 

It is needless to say that those five infants, 


|} on whom I had expended so much surplus en 


ergy, were turned out to pasthre without 


an 
compunctions of conscience ; 


and the young 


irger 


in it. 
Mr. Portman would not allow me to pay my 
| debt to him, but insisted upon its being appro- 


priated to my trousseau; and my identical x: 


bonds were returned to me just as I had given 
He had the pleasure of giving 
me away; but he said that the fact of my never 
having belonged to him made this considerab} 
easier. 

My father-in-law declared that he had rather 


| outwitted me, after all, as the money was all 


in the ny: 


TRINITY SEASON. 
MICHAELMAS TO ADVENT. 


ICHAELMAS is the chief of the holidays 
which occur in the autumnal part of the 
Trinity season. The Feast of St. Michael and 
all the Holy Angels, popularly called Michael 
mas, falls upon the 29th of September. Many 
years, yes, centuries ago a church was built 
upon Mount St. Angelo in Apulia and dedi- 
vated to St. Michael; hence the appellation of 
the day which is the anniversary of that dedi- 
cation. 

The hierarchy of heaven seems to be com- 
posed — outside of the Deity and the Great 
Angel of the Covenant—of archangels, an- 
gels, cherubim, and seraphim. The archan- 
gels are Michael, Raphael, Uriel, Gabriel, Se- 
altiel, Lehodiel, and Barachiel. But before 


all these was “the anointed cherub, who sealed 
j » ] 


up the sum, full of wisdom and perfect in beau- 
ty; who was upon the holy mountain of God, 


,| and walked up and down in the midst of the 


stones of fire ; who was perfect in his ways from 
the day he was created until iniquity was found 
in him”—was Heilel, ‘‘ the shining one”—Luci- 
fer. ‘*How art thou fallen from heaven, 0 
Lucifer, son of the morning!” It has been 
noticed as a curious and interesting scriptural 
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fact that God the Father seems to have had | 
‘. attendant archangel, Heilel; God the Son, 
is attendant archangel, Michael — ‘‘ who is 
like to God;” God the Holy Spirit, his attend- 
int archangel, Gabriel—“‘God is my strength.” 
It is also very curious that the anointed cherub 
Heilel, the attendant of the Father, was the 
ne who ‘‘lifted up his heart because of his 
eauty, Who corrupted his wisdom by reason of 
is brightness,” and was ‘cast as profane out 
f the mountain of God,” and became Satan, 
che fallen spirit, and was “brought down to 
ell, to the sides of the pit.” 

After the disappearance of Heilel from heav- | 
n Michael became the Corypheys of the an- 
gelic host. ** The Protestant Beadsman,” a fine 
work by Barnard of Brantinghamthorpe on the 
soly-days of the Church, etc., says: ‘* The rank 


of archangel is given in Scripture to none but | 


Michael, who is represented as the guardian 
ud protector both of the Jewish Church and 
of the Church of Christ, in which the former 


merged. On this account he is celebrated by 


name, While the rest of the holy angels are | 
St. Michael is mentioned | 


praised collectively. 
in Scripture five times, and always in a military 
view: thrice by Daniel, as fighting for the Jew- 
sh Church against Persia; once by St. John, 
is fighting at the head of his angelic troops 
against the dragon and his host; and once by 
St. Jude, as fighting personally with the devil 
about the body of Moses. 
name inclines to the opinion that there is no 
other archangel but Michael, and adds that he 
succeeded Lucifer in this high dignity.” Bish- 
op Horsely is disposed to infer from the title 
whieh Gabriel gave him — “Michael your 
prince”—that ‘**he is the Son of God himself.” 
We can not enter into a discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

Hone gives us a copy of an ancient print 
which represents Michael standing over the 
dragon, dressed in ancient Roman armor, bear- 
ing the banner of the cross in his right hand 
and a flaming sword in his left, with the six 
principal angels arranged three on each side, 
carrying various emblems. The apocryphal 
“Book of Enoch” describes Michael as the 
holy angel who presides over human virtue and 


commands the nations; Raphael as presiding 


over the spirits of men; Uriel as presiding over 
clamor and terror; and Gabriel as presiding 
over Paradise and the cherubim. Randle 


Holme, the herald, says that Michael is the | 


head of the order of archangels, and that his 


design is a banner hanging on a cross; Ra®| 


phael the leader of the order of powers; Uriel 
the commander of the seraphim; and Gabriel 
the governor of the angels. An old writer re- 


lates that ‘“‘ Michael bore the banner of the ce- | 


lestial host, and chased the angel Lucifer and 


his followers from heaven, and inclosed them in | 


dark air until the day of judgment; not in the 


upper region, but betwixt heaven and earth, | 


that when they look up they may see the joy 
they have lost, and when they look down they 


they fell.” 


An author of great | 


| the subject. 


may see men mount to heaven from whence 
This will recall to the reader the 
imprecation in Lalla Rookh where Moore makes 
the traitor dwell in front of Paradise, ‘* behold- 
ing heaven and feeling hell.” 

Hone says: ‘‘ In the great army of angels the 
archangels are deemed commanders. ‘The an- 
gels themselves are said to be divided into as 
many legions as there are archangels ; whether 
these are seven or nine does not appear to be 
determined.” 

St. Michael’s Day, though set down in the 
Anglican as well as the Roman calendar, and 
there is also a special service provided for its due 
celebration in the Book of Common Prayer— 
‘it being observed,” says Wheatly, “that the 
people may know what benefits are derived from 
the ministry of angels”—is more particularly a 
distinguished festival in the Roman Church. 
It is believed in the latter Church that “ angels 
as well as saints intercede for men, and that in- 
tercession may be moved by prayers to them. 
Thus patron saints and angels are sometimes 
drawn for by putting certain favorite names to- 
gether and selecting one, to whom the invoca- 
tions of the individual are from that time espe- 
cially addressed.” In Romanistic countries 
where superstition is most rife, as in Italy and 
Spain, nearly every one has a patron saint, and 
the greatest trust seems to be placed in these in- 
tercessors, ‘‘ Bishop Patrick cites a Roman lit- 
any,” says Hone, ‘‘wherein, after addresses to 
God, the Trinity, and the Virgin Mary, there are 
invocations to St. Michael, St. Gabriel, and St. 
Raphael, together with all the orders of angels, to 
‘pray for us.’ He also instances that in the old 
Roman and Sarum missals there is a proper 
mags to Raphael the archangel, as the protector 
of pilgrims and travelers, and a skillful worker 
with medicine.” This was doubtless suggested 
by the ‘‘ Book of Tobit,” in which Raphael en- 
acts the parts of guide, friend, and physician. 
‘“* Likewise,” continues the Bishop, ‘‘ there is 
an office for the continual intercession of St. 
Gabriel and all the heavenly militia. In these 
services St. Michael is invoked as a ‘ most glo- 
rious and warlike prince, chief officer of Para- 
dise, the receiver of souls, captain of God’s host, 
the admirable general, and the vanquisher of 
evil spirits.’” The old legends describe various 
miracles which were performed by St. Michael ; 
but they are as absurd and improbable as those 
related of other saints. 

Much is said about angels and cherubim and 
seraphim in the Scriptures, and more in the old 
Jewish writings. It would occupy too much 
space to go into an elaborate examination of 
Hence we forbear, presuming that 
what is said in the Bible is more or less famil- 
iar, and that what is merely tradition is prob- 
ably of questionable value. 

Michaelmas in England has long been a 
marked period in the civic year, It is the 
time on which many of the elections are held ; 
when mayors and guardians of the peace are 


chosen. Bourne thinks that this time was se- 
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lected for such purposes ‘‘ because the feast of 
angels naturally brings to the mind the old 
opinion of tutelar spirits, who have, or are 
thought to have, the particular charge of cer- 
tain bodies of men or districts of country; as 
also that every man has his guardian angel, who 
attends him from the cradle to the grave, from 
the moment of his coming in to his going out of 
the world.” 


Michaelmas is also one of the four quarter- | 
: ou 5 

It is also a holi- | 

day ; and in the olden time the landlords always 


days for the payment of rent. 


made it a gay season to their tenants, who upon 


quarter-days usually brought a present with the | 


rent. Hence the Michaelmas goose, which ev- 


ery one has heard of, and yet no one can satis- | 


factorily account for. Gascoigne says in his 
‘* Posies,” written about the year 1575: 
“And when the tenauntes come 
To pay their quarter's rent, 
They bring some fowle at Midsummer, 
A dish of fish in Lent; 
At Christmasse a capon, 
At Michaelmasse a goose, 
And somewhat else at New-vere's-tide, 
For feare their lease flie loose.” 

When the calendar was reformed the people 
were alarmed lest stubble-geese should not syn- 
chronize with Michaelmas. 
the ‘‘ plowmen always eat goose at the harvest- 
home; and that it is a popular saying, If you 


eat goose on Michaelmas-day you will not | 


want money all the year round.” We read, 
too, that a piece of land in Hereford was rented 


by one Barnaby of the lord of Sastres “ for 
twenty pence a year and one goose fit for the 
lord’s dinner on the feast of St. Michael the 


archangel.” Martin says that in the Western 
Isles they have a celebration and bake the ban- 
nock, or St. Michael’s cake, and that “ strangers 
as well as the family must eat the bread that 
night.” Macaulay refers to the custom as hay- 
ing been ‘‘ universal until a late day.” He also 
adds that St. Patrick is credited with working 
a miracle in Ireland by the assistance of St. 
Michael; and that “‘in commemoration of 
this Michaelmas was instituted a festival day 
of joy, plenty, and universal benevolence.” 
Mr. Brande, likewise, has discovered traces 
of reveling which once took place in Hertford- 
shire upon Michaelmas, which the people of 
that county sometimes called Ganging - day, 
from the sport of every one following a leader 
who went, like Master Puck, “ over bush, over 
brier, ete.,” very much to the discomfort of 
those who were “‘ ganging after.” The gang- 
ers console or amuse themselves with bumping 
the persons they meet, which causes the better 
class of women to remain at home. Of course 
all ends with cakes and ale in the usual way. 


‘*There have been merry times at Michael- | 


mas,” says William Howitt ;*‘‘who would be- 


lieve it? yet there have been merry times at | 


Michaelmas, Mayors and aldermen were 
then elected, and made their bows to each 
other; and be sure there were merry doings 
when mayors and aldermen were in the case. 


Brande writes that | 
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Stubble-geese, like the aldermen, were poy 
prime condition; but being the weaker, accoy). 
ing to the proverb, went to the wall, and thene 
|to the kitchen, and twirled upon the spit. |; 
was a jolly day in old Mother Church; she o». 
dered every body that could get it to eat a 
| goose in honor of St. Michael and all the ay. 
gels. So in church and corporation, in ab} 
} and town-hall, in farm and cottage, there wa. 
an universal eating of fat geese; and nobod 
that I ever heard of complained of the injun 
tion. Queen Elizabeth was eating her goos 
at the time that the news of the defeat of th 
Spanish Armada was brought to her, and 1 
doubt she thought the Spaniards great ap 
very green geese for having come there, and 
that they would be much greater geese if they 
ever came there again. Ever after Queen Bess 
most assiduously ate her goose at Michaelmas. 
and probably with Spanish chestnuts, as t! 
people on the Continent do now; or, if she did 
not, she would not have repented if she had, 
for it is a princely addition. Queen Bess at 
| her goose all the more assiduously because it 
was an old saying that, if you ate your goo 
at Michaelmas, you would have plenty of money 
all the year round—a prescription that, if its 
efficacy were at all proportioned to its agreea- 
| bleness, people would be geese indeed not t 
comply with. How, indeed, could any on 
| desire a pleasanter way of replenishing a purse? 
| Queen Bess was always dreadfully in want of 
money; and as this came to be seen, and 1 

| the less to be felt, by those who had the 
to pay, and as more Armadas came 
defeated, alle: all faith in eating roast 
| goose, except the comfortable faith that Rol 
| ert Southey had when he addressed one in a 
|} sonnet, and asking the goose where it could 
| have been so bravely fed, and receiving no an- 
| swer, added himself: 


taxes 
to | 


“* But this I know, that thon art very fine, 
Seasoned with sage, with onions, and port wine.’ 


‘* Jolly times, it is clear, there have been at 
| Michaelmas. Now, roast pigs no longer run 
|about with oranges in their mouths, crying, 
Come eat me! but stubble-geese do seem t 
| Meet you at every turn, and cackle out invit- 
ingly that pathetic request. 

‘Nothing in this degenerating world has 
degenerated so much as Michaelmas. Nobody 
| nowadays, if their fathers had not told them, 
jcould have any idea how easily Michaelmas 
| was once made to go over. It once was a gay 
| day in spite of its being a pay day. I remem- 
| ber, when a boy, how merry were our rent 
| nights. ‘The supper-table at my father’s was 
|set out in a large, old-fashioned dining-room, 
and in came one bright face after another, as 
if the thing money had not brought it there. 
We six lads were allowed to sit up on these 
‘nights later than usual, and to sit down with 
‘the whole rustic group. Never did any hours 
flow more magically than those. There were 
assembled the wits, the humorists, the histo- 
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rians, the rural patriarchs of the neighborhood ; 
and the whole country round, its doings, and its 
character and traditions passed in review. At 
one end of the table sat the stately form of the 
landlord, radiant with the mirth of the present 
and remembrance of the past; at the other, 
the mild and maternal glance of one of the 
pest and noblest of women, who thought, felt, 
and lived for every creature within the reach 
of her untiring sympathies. What knowledge 
of human life have I gleaned at these times! 
How entirely in memory do they seem to have 
belonged to some better and more patriarchal 
age!” 

~The scenes described so well by Howitt be- 

long to a by-gone age. Michaelmas, in a great 

degree, has faded as a ‘‘ jolly day,” and become 

merely ‘*quarter-day.” But in the Church the 

festival of St. Michael and all the Holy Angels 

will ever be celebrated ds long as devotion and 

love of the beautiful exist in the world. 

St. Jerome’s Day, the 30th, closes the month 
of September. It may be found in the English 
and Roman almanacs. Hieronymus, or St. Je- 
rome, was a distinguished presbyter who lived | 
about the year 400. He was one of the prom- | 
inent Latin fathers. Inferior to Chrysostom 
and Augustine in genius, and perhaps talents, 
he excelled them both in learning. He trav- 
eled extensively, and wrote voluminously on a 
variety of subjects. His translation of the Bi- 
ble was the foundation, to some extent, of the | 
Vulgate version, and for that he will always be 
remembered. The latter days of his life he 
passed in a monastery, becoming gloomy and 
unsympathetic. His views are not perfectly 
reliable, and, we may add, no father is more 
disingenuously quoted. There is nothing of 
interest in his day beyond his memory. It is 
chiefly honored in the Roman Church, which 
of course duly celebrates it with a proper office. 

October, or the eighth month of the Roman, 
was called by the Saxons Winter-fulleth, or 
Wynmonath—“ Wine month.” Spenser says : 


“Then came October, full of merry glee, 
For yet his noule was totty of the must.” 


The change in the year becomes now thor- 
oughly apparent. The harvests are gathered, 
the flowers are gone, and the woods present, 
with the ripe leaves, hues ever varying and ever 
beautiful. Hardly any spectacle can be more 
rich and glorious than that presented by the 
American forest in October—‘‘ the many-col- 
ored woods,” 

In England shooting and fox-hunting begin 
in October. The pheasants are then in season, 
and the fox must lose his brush. As there is 
no riding after hounds in our own country, 
we substitute deer-stalking or a buffalo-chase. 
Squirrels and prairie-hens and quail are also 


tober, especially in the Far West, where game 
abounds. But shooting is degenerating from a 
manly sport to a common business, and it is to 
be feared that the destruction of the game from 


favorite objects of sport with our people in Oc- | 





off the face of the earth may be one of the con- 
sequences, 

The Ist of October is set down in the English 
almanac to St. Remigius. He is noted for hav- 
ing admitted Clovis to the Church through tring 
immersion, and having also instructed him in 
the faith. Clovis thus obtained the titles of 
the ‘‘ most Christian king” and the ‘‘ eldest son 
of the Church.” The former title was one of 
the appellations of the king of France as long 
as France had a king. In similar style the 
king of Spain is called “his most Catholic 
Majesty,” and the sovereign of Great Britain, 
** Defender of the Faith.” On the Ist the Ro- 
man Church also commemorates the “ Rosary,” 
which is only a string of beads of various sizes 
to facilitate believers in saying Paters and Aves 
and other prayers in a perfunctory way. 

The feast of the Holy Guardian Angels, which 
comes on the 2d, is entirely a Roman festival, 
and seems to be similar, but subordinate, to that 
of the feast of St. Michael. Holme ranks the 
angels in ‘‘nine quoires—seraphims, cheru- 
bims, archangels, angels, thrones, principalities, 
powers, dominions, virtues ;” and Father Hen- 
riquez describes their mode of life, habits, dress, 
etc,, but says that they have ‘‘no particular 
houses.” St. Paul, however, warns people 
against worshiping of angels, and intruding 
into those things one hath not seen. Father 
Henriquez, being a Jesuit, did not heed the 
admonition, but describes Paradise and its in- 
habitants as minutely as if he had been in the 
heavenly Jerusalem. The truth is, no one 
knows any thing about the details of the next 
world and heaven; and though it may be a 
curious, yet it is a fruitless, subject of specula- 
tion. 

The 4th is dedicated to St. Francis of Assis, 

| the founder of the order of mendicant friars. 

| He flourished about the year 1200, and gained 
a great reputation by his sanctity, his travels, 
and his works. ‘The Romanists esteem him 
highly, and Cousin even pays a tribute to his 
memory. 

St. Denys, whose name occurs in the calen- 
| dars on the 8th, was another worthy who lived 
in the seventh and eighth centuries. He was 
the patron saint of France, which country, Bish- 
op Patrick says, “ glories in his relics.” Never- 
theless Germany claims to have his bones, and 
where they really are the saint himself perhaps 
knows. He is celebrated for the rather apocry- 
plial act of walking after his martyrdom. The 
| Roman Missal says : 

“He fell indeed, but presently arose, 
The breathless body finds both feet and way, 

He takes his head in hand and forward goes.” 
He is thus usually represented in the old pic 
| tures. 
| The memory of King Edward the Confessor, 
| so dear to the Anglo-Saxons, is preserved upon 
|the 13th. The day which is in the English 
almanac is the anniversary of the so-called 
translation of his bones to their final resting- 
place. King Edward was long affectionately 


| 
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remembered for his wise and beneficent laws, 
which made his people good and happy. 

St. Theresa's Day, the 15th, is noted chiefly 
on account of the memorable speech she is said 
tohave uttered. One day, being in poverty and 
sorrow, with only two sous left, she exclaimed, 
“Theresa and two sous—nothing!” Reflect- 
ing, she added, ‘‘ Theresa, two sous, and God— 
every thing!” Such is faith in a pure mind. 
It savors of the sublime. 

St. Luke’s Day comes upon the 18th. Evan- 
gelist, historian, friend and physician of St. 
Paul, his day, of course, is in all Christian cal- 
endars. But little is known of Luke beyond 
what Scripture recounts. Tradition has par- 
tially confounded him with Lucius, but without 
reason. Some writers infer that he was a 
painter, and think that the old masters’ ideas 
of the Madonna were derived from some work | 
of his pencil. He accompanied St. Paul to 
Philippi, where he remained and wrote his gos- 
pel. At a later day he compiled the Acts. 
His style, though not always pure, is refined. 
The introduction to the gospel is the finest 
specimen of classic Greek in the New Testa- 
ment. This is not the place to discuss his writ- 
ings. Mr. Taylor, his biographer, thinks that 
he removed to Achaia at last, where he died at 
the age of eighty-four. There is a special serv- 
ice for his day in the Prayer-Book, and it is ob- | 
served by all the Churches which honor the 
memories of the good and wise men of ancient 
days. 

St. Crispin’s Day, the 25th, will ever be re- 
membered as the anniversary of the battle of 
Agincourt, fought in the year 1415, when Hen- 
ry V. of England signally defeated the French 
under the Constable d’Albret. The scene at | 
night before the action has been exquisitely de- 
scribed by Shakspeare in his play of Henry V. : 
“From camp to camp, through the foul womb of | 

night, 
The hum of either army stilly sounds, 
That the fix'd sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other's watch.” 


Agincourt may be classed with Cressy and | 
Poictiers in its importance and influence among | 
| 

the memorable battles of the world, and Henry 
could say with truth: 


| 
“And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by, | 


From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remembered.” | 


St. Crispin and St. Crispinian were two Chris- | 
tian cordwainers, who removed from Rome to | 
Soissons in the third century, and in imitation 
of St. Paul followed their gentle craft and | 
preached the Gospel. Having finished their 
course they suffered cruel martyrdom, and 
have ever since been the patron saints of the | 
‘*mystery” of shoemakers. No miracle is re- | 
ported of these saints, unless it be that they | 
made shoes which fitted without being broken | 
in—something not often accomplished in these 
more enlightened days. In former days the 
pious memory of St. Crispin was honored in 
England by feasting and jollity on the part of | 


the guild of shoemakers and cobblers; and 4; 
late as 1822 St. Crispin was crowned by ¢}, 
cordwainers of Newcastle. In Flanders +) 
company of cobblers, by an ancient comman, 
of Charles V., who had been hospitably enter. 
tained by one of the craft, takes precedence o; 
the company of shoemakers, and has for jt 
arms a boot surmounted by a crown. In this 
country, however, we fancy “shoes are no; 
sewed with merry notes,” and St. Crispin’s Day 
is not as familiar to shoemakers as Blue-Monday. 

St. Simon and St. Jude have their day to. 
gether on the 28th. We can not tell why thes 
saints are allowed but half a day apiece, but s0 
it is. Both belonged to the Twelve Apostles, 
The former was called Zelotes ; little or nothing 
is known of him beyond a bare rumor that he 
went to Britain, where he suffered death. 
latter was the brother of James, the uterine 
brother of Christ. He wrote the remarkable 
epistle of one chapter, which St. Peter probably 
had read when he wrote his second epistle, 
Tradition relates that Jude traveled as far east 
as Persia, where he preached and was martyred, 
St. Simon’s and St. Jude’s Day is observed by 


™ 
ne 


the Church generally, and there is a special of- 


fice for its commemoration in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

All-Hallow-e’en comes upon the last day of 
the month. LEcclesiastically speaking, it is the 
vigil of All-Saints’-day. In early days it was 
a custom to keep the day before a leading feast, 
and especially the night, as a vigil or preparation 
for the more solemn observance of the coming 
festival. As asceticism has for the most part 
passed away, probably vigils are seldom kept 
now, even by the ‘‘ rigidly righteous,” and dey- 
otees are rare, tco, in the few monasteries that 
remain. The loss of the vigil will not be es- 
teemed great by those who, in religion, think 
it is far better to be good than to feel good. 

“Tt’s Hesper, Hallow-eve! 
Sweet, new-old Hallow-eve! 
For what thou wert, for what thou art, 
Thrice welcome, Hallow-eve !” 

Holy-eve, or Nutcrack-night, is another of 
those seasons which abound with curious and 
superstitious practices, or rather did so in the 
days of our Saxon ancestors. ‘In the north 
of England,” says Mary Howitt, ‘‘ many of 
these are still found to linger. One of the most 
common is that of diving for apples; or catch- 
ing at them with the mouth only, the hands 
being tied behind and the apples suspended on 
one end of a long transverse beam, at the other 
extremity of which is fixed a lighted candle. 
The fruit and nuts form the most prominent 
part of the evening feast, and from this circum- 
stance the night has received the name of Nut- 
crack-night. Nuts also were employed as one, 
and perhaps the oldest, of the many modes of 
divination practiced at this season, for Hutch- 
inson is quite correct when he says of this eve 
that it seems to retain the celebration of a fes- 
tival to Pomona, when it is supposed the sum- 
mer stores are opened on the approach of win- 
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ter. Divinations and consulting of omens at-| November, the ninth month of the Roman, 
ended all these ceremonies in the practice of | was termed Wintmonath or ‘‘ Wind month” by 
the heathen. Hence, in the rural sacrifice of | the Saxons. This month bears an unfavor- 
nuts, if the nuts lie still and burn together it | able reputation. Bishop Warburton writes: 
prognos sticates a hopeful love; if, on the con-| ‘*The dreadful month of November! when 
trary, they bounce and fly asunder the sign is | little wretches hang and drown themselves, 
unpropitious. Here, again, as in so many in- | and great ones sell themselves to the court 
stances, the custom may be traced back from | and the devil; and Leigh Hunt adds: “ The 
nn unmeaning frolic to a popish superstition, gloomy month of November, in which, French- 
and from that to a classic rite. Nuts have a} men say, we hang and drown ourselves ;” but 
religious import, says the Roman calendar; | he admits, after all, that though ‘‘ November, 
nd, going yet farther, we find this is but an | with its frequent rains, the fall of the leaf, and 
echo from the times of paganism, Among the|the visible approach of winter, is a gloomy 
Romans it was a custom for the bridegroom to | month to the gloomy, to others it brings only 
throw nuts about the room that the boys might pensiveness—a feeling very far from destitute 
scramble for them, thereby, as some will have | of pleasure.” 
intimating that the new husband meant | The Ist is All-Saints’-day, in fact a comple- 
henceforth to lay aside the sports of boyhood.” | ment to All-Angels’-day. Indeed, it was also 
In an old pictured missal an individual is | dedicated to the angel who guards seeds and 
seen, according to Brand, on All-Hallow-e’en, | fruits, and was hence called La Mas Ubhal, 
‘‘balancing himself upon a pole laid across two | pronounced Lamasoo/—the —_ of the name 


it 
iby 


stools,” playing antics. Harvey, the conjuror, | Lambswool, a drink composed of roasted ap- 
writes: “This is the last day ‘of October. I ples, sugar, and ale, in vogue among the Sax- 
am alone; but the servants have demanded of | ons upon various occasions of festivity. 

me apples, ale, and nuts, and so I may run The festival of All-Saints was probably 


over my own annals of All-Hallows’-eve ; for 1| adapted from the pagans. The Pantheon, 
have been an adept on occasion of this anile | which Agrippa built, as its name seems to in- 
solemnity.” dicate—though that is questioned—as a circu- 
It was an old custom in Scotland for young | lar temple for all the gods, after the establish- 
girls to decide upon their future husbands by | ment of Christianity, was purified by order of 
pulling cabbages, blindfold, upon Hallow-e’en. | the Emperor Phocas, and dedicated to all the 
Burns says: ‘*The first ceremony is pulling | saints. Later Pope Gregory fixed the festival 
kail. They must go out, hand in hand, with | for the Ist of November. There is a regular 
eyes shut, and pull the first they meet with, |} service in the Prayer-Book for its celebration, 
Its being big or little, straight or crooked, is | on which occasion the ch: apter from the Apoca- 
prophetic of the size and shape of the grand lypse containing the sealing of the tribes is 
object of all their spells—the husband or wife. | read. 
If any earth stick to the root, that is fortunate ; Many of the old customs which we have de- 
and the taste of the stem is indicative of the | scribed as practiced upon Hallow-e’en were con- 
disposition. The stalks are placed over the tinued upon All-Saints’-day, especially the diy- 
door, and the Christian names of those who by | inations and festal fires; farther we read that 
chance pass under are the names in question.” | “‘ All-Saints’-day was a time of pleasant gossip- 
We believe that pulling cabbages is in vogue | ing.” 
even in our country in some rural districts on It is followed by All-Souls’-day. On this day 
Hallow-e’en, so that at such a time notable the Abbot of Cluny, in the ninth century, in- 
housewives are very apt to keep a look-out on | troduced the ceremony of praying for the dead, 
their cabbages. and out of which grew the masses for the dead 
The customs of All-Hallow-eve are too! sung in the RomanChurch, One of these con- 
numerous to permit us to give any thing like a | tain the celebrated hymn Dies Jra. All-Souls’- 
full account of them. Much on the subject | day, though in the English almanac, is not 
may be found in the notes to Burns’s poem of | recognized in the Prayer-Book. The Roman- 
“ All-Hallow-e’en.” Hone tells us of bonfires, | ists, however, regard the day as important; for 
and divinations by ashes and white stones; burn- | if it occur on a Sunday it is kept on Saturday, 
ing and cracking of nuts; pulling of oats; wind- | and not postponed to Monday, as is the case 
ing of blue yarn; of eating the apple with an | with some other feasts. Protestants do not 
eye on a mirror; of harrowing hemp-seed ; of | honor the day, as they only appeal to the 
winnowing corn; of stacking barley; of the | ‘good examples” of those who have gone be- 
Hallow-e’en cake, and we wot not how much | fore, and do not pray for the departed. To 
more. The end or aim of all which practices | preserve and prize the memory of the distin- 
is to enable young folk to find out what will | guished dead is just and profitable; it is a re- 
be their future fortune, and how they will mar- | ward for right conduct in life; more is of no 
ry, if they are destined to marry at all. avail, and touches upon superstition. 
The 4th is the day upon which the Italians 
Weird-mantled Hallow-eve! ‘recall the noble acts of the good Cardinal- Are h- 
Much joy and pain have cause more vain | bishop Charles Borromeo of Milan. He lived 
Than ours of Hallow-eve |” ‘in the sixteenth century; and from the great 
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services that he rendered while Milan was af- | 


flicted by famine and plague will be remem- 
bered as long as time shall last. Never was 
there a more noble, pious, beneficent, self-sac- 
rificing spirit. His tomb is revered even at 
this day. 

The 5th is Guy Fawkes Day. 
Prayer-Book contains ‘‘A Form of Prayer 
with Thanksgiving, to be used yearly upon 
the Fifth day of November, for the happy de- 


liverance of King James I. and the three Es- | 


tates of England from the traitorous and bloody- 
intended Massacre by Gunpowder.” 
“Please to remember the fifth of November, 
Gunpowder treason and plot; 
We know no reason 
Why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot! 
Holla, boys! 


Huzza! 


So they sang when they burned ‘ Guys” and 
cried ‘*No popery !” 
is too well remembered through history and 
romance to need that we should enlarge upon 
his day. 

The service in the English Prayer-Book for 
the fifth also commemorates ‘‘ The Happy Ar- 
rival of His Majesty King William III. on this 


day, and the Deliverance of the Church and Na- | 
It was the overflow of Protestant feel- 


tion.” 
ing which begot both the services of the fifth. 
Now they seem out of date, like the service for 
King Charles the Martyr. They are still used, 
however, in the cathedrals and in the Queen's 
chapel. 

Lord Mayor's Day, the 9th, is a conspicuous 
day in London. Prior to the thirteenth cen- 
tury the chief magistrate of the city held his 
office for life, but in 1214 the mayoralty was 
made elective annually. Later, in the reign of 
Richard II., the title of Jord was given to the 
incumbent, in consequence of the important 
service the Mayor Walworth was then con- 
sidered to have rendered the crown in killing 
Wat Tyler in Smithfield. Upon the inaugura- 
tion of the mayor a great parade is made. But 


the ‘‘ Lord Mayor’s Show,” while it was a great | 
exhibition, and awakened a great deal of inter- 
est among the people formerly, has declined. | 


It was, as Mary Howitt remarks, ‘‘a degener- 
ate copy of the old pageant or triumph, which 
assumed a variety of forms at different times, 
blending paganism, Christianity, and chivalry 
in marvelous confusion, 
the fashion for the city to employ dramatists of 


note upon these matters; and there are extant | 
pageants by Decker, Middleton, and Webster.” | 


The Mayor's Show is frequently alluded to in 
English novels, especially the scene on the 
Thames, which was quite brilliant. 

Martinmas, or St. Martin’s Day, occurs on the 
llth. It is in both the calendars, 
manists call this saint ‘‘the Great St. Martin, 
the glory of Gaul.’”” He was a Hungarian sol- 


dier who lived in the fourth century, and be- | 
Tradition gives | 


came a hermit and exorcist. 
him the credit of working a number of miracles 
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Doubtless Guy Fawkes | 


| endar, is worthy of a passing note. 


At one period it was | 


The Ro- | 


and of being a man of wondrous ability, jj 
is best known from the following anecdote wh 

is related of him, and which has been illustrates 
by an old painter. Meeting one hard wintey’, 
day, at the gate of Amiens, a poor man, }a) 


| naked and starved with cold, whom no one 
The English | 


compassion upon, he drew his sword and cy; 
his cloak—the only garment he had on, having 
given his other clothes away to the poor— 2 
twain and gave half to the beggar. It is sajy 
that he had a vision that night of Christ, wh 
commended him for ministering to Him in t)y 
person of the pauper. As a consequence Ma; 
tin became a devotee. His day is: only 0 


served in the Romish Church. 


In olden time Martinmas had its customs, 


| we . 

and was a convivial day in town and country 
| Martilmasse beef was as well known as Easter 
| bacon and Michaelmas goose. 


But some af 


firm that Martinmas also had a goose, and that 
Martinmas goose was better than Michael; 

goose, for it was not so *‘ green.” 
lad alludes to the day thus: 


An old bal- 


“Tt is the day of Martilmasse; 

Cuppes of ale should freelie passe ; 

When the dailie sports be done, 

Round the market-crosse they runne, 

Prentis laddes and gallant blades, 

Dancing with their gamesome maids, 

Till the Beadel, stout and sowre, 

Shakes his bell and calls the houre; 

Then farewell ladde and farewell lasse 

To the merry night of Martilmasse.” 
St. Cecilia’s Day, the 22d in the English cal- 
She is r 
puted to have been one of the early martyrs, 
but derives her particular reputation from | 
ing regarded as patroness of church music. 
She was married to a nobleman of the name 
of Valerian. Attracted by sweet sounds on 
day he entered her room suddenly and found 
her rapt in ecstasy, and a young man will 
wings playing upon an instrument. After that 
she had angel visits. Tradition gives her great 
pre-eminence in music, and she is generally rep- 
resented as engaged in that art or in listening to 
the angelic choirs. The composition of an ode 
to St. Cecilia was once considered almost the test 
of poetic genius. The most celebrated are those 
of Dryden, Pope, and Collins. Hone has a copy 
of the engraving by Sadler giving the scene we 
have described. There are also pictures of her 
by the old painters. 

St. Clement’s Day, the 23d. Clemens Ro- 
manus, as he is sometimes styled, was one of 
the early fathers of the Church, and also Bish- 
op of Rome before the establishment of the Pa- 
pacy. Whether he is the same Clement whose 
name St. Paul says ‘‘is written in the Book of 


| Life” is quite uncertain; but he is the author 


of the fine epistle to the Corinthians which bears 
his name. Apocryphal stories are told of the 
miracles he performed, and especially of his 
having caused the sea to retire on a certain oc- 
casion. He is the patron saint of blacksmiths. 
The guild of blacksmiths in England used to 
hold a festival upon St. Clement’s Day and cel- 
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ebrate it much as the cordwainers did the day } 
of St. Crispin. 


“Come all you Vulcans stout and strong, 
Unto St. Clem we do belong; 
And we must drink before we part 
All for to cheer each merry heart. 
Come all you Vulcans strong and stout, 
Unto St. Clem I pray turn out.” | 
St. Catherine’s Day follows, upon the 25th. 
She lived in the third century, and was put to 
death by Maxentius upon a wheel, which gave 
name to the fire-work long known as a Cathe- 
rine-wheel. Such were her piety and crudition 
that she was regarded after her martyrdom as 
the patroness of Christian philosophy. Bar- | 
naby Googe says: 


“What should I tell what sophisters on Cathrin's- 
day devise, 
Or else the superstitious toyes that maisters exer- 
cise ?” 


rine is the patroness of spinsters. Young wo- | 
men used to make merry together upon her day, | 
or go ‘*Cath’arning,” as they called it. The 


custom is still in vogue in distant parts of En- | 
Cam- | 


gland where old rustic fashions remain. 
den intimates that in Ireland the girls used to 


keep St. Catherine’s Day that they might get | 


good husbands, and the women that they might 
get better ones. Hence it may be inferred 
that though St. Catherine was a spinster saint, 
and patroness of spinsters, she was not consid- 
ered as a pattern saint. The window of West 
Wickham Church, Kent, contains a fine repre- 


sentation of St. Catherine in stained glass. | 


Engravings of her and pictures are also numer- 
ous. 


Thanksgiving-day occurs this year in the | 
State of New York upon the 26th of Novem- | 
ber, or the last Thursday of the month. For- | 


merly this was a day set apart by the authori- 
ties of the respective States ; but now it has be- 
come also a national day, and is appointed by 
the Executive of the nation. 
for it insures a harmony throughout the Union 
with regard to its proper observation. The 
festival of annual thanksgiving for the fruits of 
the earth seems to have existed for all time. 
It existed among the pagans of every nation, 
and among the Jews. We trace it in the East, 
on the banks of the Nile, and in the sacrifices 
to Ceres and Pomona. We find it among the 
Saxons, Britons, and Northmen. We discov- 
er it in the wave-offerings of the Jews, and 
in their feast of ingathering. The Christian 


Church doubtless adopted it from the latter. | 
The Church for a long time had her Rogation- | 
days and fasts of the four seasons, or Ember- | 
days, and finally added what we call Thanks- | 


giving-day. There is a regular service in the 
Prayer-Book for the due celebration of this fes- 


tival, which provides that it shall be read upon 
the first Thursday in November, unless some | ety for protection. 
other day shall be appointed by the civil au- | 
It is a day now recognized through- | glish than is common to our manumitted slaves. 
out the country, and has obtained a fast hold | ‘I wants very much to see you, Sir, right away.” 


thority. 


|tom of returning thanks to Providence for the 
blessings of the year and the fruits of the earth. 


The Trinity season ends upon the 28th. 
’ 


| through the entire circle of an ecclesiastical 


| year—from Advent to its recurrence. We have A 
necessarily been concise, and have left much ; 
hi 


| topic. 
It would be unkind to forget that St. Cathe- | ery day in the year. 


This is very well, | 


upon the habits, feelings, and affections of the 
people. The Romanists are the only denom- 
ination of Christians which disregards it, and 
appears unwilling to unite in the general cus- 








The features of Thanksgiving-day are so fa- i 
miliar to our readers that it would be superflu- : 
ous to say any thing about them. 

The 29th of November is Advent-Sunday, 
the first day of another ecclesiastical year. 










; 

; 

i 

We now close the series of articles, in the . 
course of which we have carried our readers H 
% 






unsaid that might be said upon so fruitful a 
Something might be written about ev- 
Our labor has been to 
prune our material. Yet in taking leave of 
our readers we venture to indulge a hope that ‘ 
our brief notices of times and seasons, of fasts ' 
and festivals, of days that bear their own hames, 4 
have revived in their minds agreeable memo- 
ries and associations, and have yielded them a 
measure of profit and pleasure. 













A REPORT OF OUTRAGES. if 
Bx J. W. DE FOREST. 

T the close of every month a Bureau officer 
LA makes out a report of ‘‘ outrages committed 

by whites against freedmen,” and another of 
“outrages committed by freedmen against 

| whites.” As each of these papers must be in 
triplicate—one copy for the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the State, one for the military com- 
mandant of the district, and one for retention— 
it follows that during my fifteen months of duty 
,as Sub-Assistant Commissioner in Greenville, 
| South Carolina, I ruled, and filled out, and cer- 
tified to just ninety documents of this nature. 
| In this period there were, if I remember aright, 

seven outrages, which makes very nearly one- ‘ 
| thirteenth of an outrage to each paper. For 

| the more convenient information of the pubiic 

I will consolidate my ninety reports into one. 


















THE CASE OF CATO ALLUMS, 





The first morning after my predecessor had 
turned over to me his records and left me alone 
in my South Carolina pashalic— yes, at six 
{ O'clock on that morning of new responsibilities 

and untried power, a timorous yet persistent rap 
roused me from bed. Hastening to the door in 
such drapery as could be secured at once, I set 
it ajar and looked out upon a negro of about 
thirty-five, medium in height, but singularly 
muscular in build, whose eager face and some- 
what crouching carriage indicated strong anxi- 

















‘* Good-morning, Sir,” he said, in better En- 
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** Wait till I have dressed,” I answered. 
will be out in ten minutes,” 

‘“‘ But it’s mighty pressin’, Boss,” he insisted. 
“It’s something that’s following me up mighty 
sharp. I wants to speak to you now.” 

**Go on,” I assented, and letting him into 
the room, proceeded to dress in his presence. 

“Did you ever hear of me—Cato Allums ?” 
he asked. ‘‘Cap’n Bray was a mighty good 
friend to me, and holped me powerful. If 
you’ve got his papers, I reckon you'll find my 
name on’em. I’m the man that was robbed by 
a gang from old Jimmy Johnson's house last 
year; robbed of two thousan’ poun’s of meat 
and a heap of other things. Cap’n Bray took 
up for me—the Lord A’mighty bless him for his 
friendship to me! I wish he was here now. 
That was some of old Jimmy Johnson's mis- 
chief. But I won't talk about that ar. I've got 
a worse trial on hand. It’s been a bad night 
for me, Boss—I don’t know what your title is. 
lll tell you how it happened. Last night, after 
we was all in bed—me and my brother-in-law 
and his wife and children—comes a rap at the 
door, » Well, ye see I’ve been so hunted and 
robbed by these yere bushwhackers that I 
wasn’t gwine to let nobody in without knowing 
who twas; and so says I, ‘Who's thar?’ I 
couldn’ make out much what they said, though 
they said something—kind 0’ muttered, like 
they didn’ want to show who they was. Then 
I gets up and goes to the door with my revolver 
in my hand: Cap’n Bray give me the revolver ; 
he did, Boss, and told me to shoot any man, 
white or black, that attacked me; he said he’d 
see me out in it. ‘Who’s thar?’ saysI. They 


“Ty 





kep knocking, and didn’ speak. ‘Then I looked 
out of the cracks in the logs, and made out by 
the moon that thar was five or six of ‘em. 
Says I, ‘ You can’t come in yere unless I know 
who you be.” Then they begun to drive at the 
do’ with a log, and jest as it give in I heard one 
of ’em say, ‘Break it down and shoot every 
boogar of ‘em.’ Well, Boss, when the do’ come 
down I jumped out to run; I reckoned they was 
the same men that had robbed me befo’, and 
had come now to kill me; for many and many 
has said to me, ‘Cato, they'll bushwhack you 
yet for following ’em up so.’ Jest as I jumped 
out, one of ‘em fired and missed me. Then I 
saw another aiming at me, with his pistol rest- 
ing on his arm. Boss, I” (here his face quiv- 
ered, and he looked at me with indescribable 
anxiety )—‘“‘ I shot him.” 

“You did?” I answered. ‘‘It’s my belief 
that you served him perfectly right.” 

He drew a long breath, sat down in a chair | 
to which I had previously signed him, seemed | 
to rest his jaded soul for a moment, and then 
continued his story : 

‘** Boss, you don’ know how I felt that min- 
ute; I never shot a man befo’. But I couldn’ 
stop to think about it. Irun with all my might 
for the road, they a-shooting after me, and one 
bullet hitting the fence as I jumped it; and in | 
@ minute or two I was in the woods and out of | 





sight. I don’ know whether the man is dead 
all I knows is that he fell over when I sffot: | 
don’ know who he was—don’ know any of ‘em, 

‘* Where did this happen?” I inquired. 

** Over in the edge of Pickens District, ahoy; 
ten miles from yere, and two miles from o\j 
Jimmy Johnson's settlement; and that’s wh 
allay troubles has started from, Boss ; that 0} 
Jimmy Johnson has been a sore neighbor f 
me.” 

An hour later, seated in my office, I made g 
further investigation into the case of Cato Al. 
lums. I found a file of papers, signed by one 
of my predecessors, showing that Cato had in- 
deed been robbed about a year previous, and 
that the efforts of the military authorities had 
not been able to discover the malefactors, al- 
though “old Jimmy Johnson,” the supposed 
instigator of the mischief, had been arrested 
and confined for a season in Castle Pinckney 
at Charleston. While I was studying into these 
by-gone matters Cato stepped out in search of 
an acquaintance to vouch for his character. He 
returned with one of those devil-may-care, dis- 
sipated-looking youths whom one so frequeutly 
meets at the South, and who have the air of 
being a cross between the Plug-Ugly, the fine 
gentleman, and the professional gambler. 

** Major, this boy is sound,” asseverated the 
stranger, with many oaths. ‘ He’s a square, 
decent, sensible, polite nigger. I’ve known Cato 
ever since I was a baby, and I never had but 
one thing against him. He’s just as civil a nig- 
ger as need be. No gentleman ever had cause 
to quarrel with him in no way, shape, nor man- 
ner. Wherever Cato goes, if he meets a gen- 


tleman, he offs hat and say good-morning ; and 
if he sees a gentleman coming across the fields 
| he puts down the bars for him; just as polite, 


decent a nigger, Major, as you can find! I'll 
allow that Cato is sharp on a trade; if you go 
to swapping horses with him you've got to keep 
your eye skinned ; he an’t agoing to make mon- 
ey for you out of his own pocket,” 

‘** Well, I s’pose a man has a right to look out 
for himself,” suggested the negro, apologetic- 
ally. 

‘That's so, Cato,” assented the youngster. 
‘*T han’t got a word to say against you on that 
account. If ever you trade horses with me you 
are welcome to cheat me, if you can. I tell you, 
Major, I’ve only one thing against Cato. They 
do say he kept a white woman for his wife or 
something. I don’t know how it is, whether 
it’s so or not; only I do say that if he did that 
he did wrong. Yes, Cato, if you did that you 
did wrong, and I can't uphold you in it.” 

‘*They said so,” admitted Cato, who had 
looked monstrously uneasy under this charge. 
‘*But when the woman had a baby a while 
ago it was just as white and pretty a baby as 
ever you saw. It wa’n’t no nigger’s baby.” 

‘* Well, if that’s so, it’s all right. I an’t down 
on you, Cato, about it, if it an’t as they say ’tis. 
As for killing this man last night I don’t know 
any thing about it, in no way, shape, nor man- 
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pe 
ner. I don’t know who the man is, nor what 


he was thar for. But I'll bet ten dollars, Ma- 
ior, that Cato served him right in shooting him. 
['ll swap horses even with Cato on that. I say, 
Cato, whenever you want to trade your sorrel 
mare, let me know.” 

Meanwhile I was pondering as to what I 
should do with my homicide. <A few months | 
later I should have suspended my judgment | 
with regard to the truth of his story until aft- | 
er I had heard the other side, and examined | 
somewhat into the evidence. But in my pres- 
ent state of inexperience I believed Cato Al- 
lums; believed that his house had been broken 
open by men who might be assassins, and were 
unquestionably burglars; believed that he was 
a worthy applicant for such protection and coun- 
sel as lay in the Freedmen’s Bureau, But it 
was a dubious and critical matter to handle. 
On the one hand I wanted to make sure that 
this man should not fall a victim to any burst 
of popular fury, and that the bushwhackers who 
had outraged him should be brought to condign 
punishment. On the other hand I so interpret- 
ed my orders as to believe that my first and great 
duty lay in raising the blacks and restoring the 
whites of my district to a confidence in civil law, 
and thus fitting both as rapidly as possible to as- 
sume the duties of citizenship. Ifthe military 
power were to rule them forever—if it were to 
settle all their difficulties without demanding of 
them any exercise of judgment or self-control, 
how could they ever be, in any profound and 
lasting sense, ‘‘reconstructed ?” If there were 
to be any beginning in this essential work, it 
might as well come at once. Leaving Cato 
locked up in my office, I called on the lead- 
ing lawyer of the Greenville bar, well known 
throughout the country as Governor Perry, but 
not then noted as an opponent of the Congres- 
sional plan of reconstruction ; and after relating 
to him the case of Cato Allums, asked him if 
the civil authorities could be trusted to manage 
it with firmness and justice. 

“They can,” he assured me. “If the mag- 
istrate of this man’s neighborhood is not fit for 
his post, you can refer it to the solicitor of the 
district court, Mr. Jacob Reed, of Anderson. 
You may be sure that he will do the same jus- 
tice by a negro as by a white man.” 

Returning to Cato, I told him that he must 
go home, apply to his magistrate as an injured 
and innocent man, make a formal complaint 
against the persons who had molested him, and 
demand an investigation. He looked exceed- 
ingly gloomy, and answered, ‘‘ But, Boss, what 
if they should arrest me?” 

“You must let yourself be arrested, if they 
do it according to the forms of law. Killing a 
man is serious business, and can not be passed 
over without grave notice.” 

**Oh, if you knew how many men had been 


they’d jest hang me. [I tell you, it’s mighty 
resky.” 

““We must see,” I replied. ‘I could pro- 
tect you now, no doubt; but my protection 
would not last for long; in a year or two the 
Bureau and the garrisons will go. If your case 
is not brought to a settlement now, it will be 
then. Settle it at once, while the Yankees are 
here to see that you have justice. Don’t put 
yourself in the position of an outlaw, subject to 
be hunted for life.” 

After a long discussion he consent2d to re- 
turn home and report himself to the nearest 
magistrate. I gave him a letter to the official, 
in which I stated the matter as it appeared to 
me, representing it as an attack of burglars 
upon the house of a peaceful citizen, and de- 
manding that the gang should be traced, arrest- 
ed, and punished. 

“The point now is to reach your magistrate 
before any further bloodshed takes place,” I said 
to him as he rose to leave. ‘*Can you get home 
safely ?” 

“*Oh yes!” he laughed. ‘I knows every 
road and cross-cut. It would be mighty hard 
to trap me, Boss. And if any man does git a 
holt on me,” he added, pointing to his re- 
volver, ‘‘ he'll let go agin in a hurry.” 

During the next three days I had many fears 

for Cato Allums. Pickens District is a vast 
region of hills and mountains, wild in its land- 
scape, and hardly less wild in the character of 
many of its inhabitants, always noted for displays 
of individual pugnacity, and stained since the 
advent of secession with the blood of several 
Unionists. I feared that I had sent this man to 
sure destruction at the hands of the bushwhack- 
ers who then infested South Carolina, or of a 
mob of citizens roused to fury by the spectacle 
of a white slain by a negro. On the fourth 
day my anxiety was somewhat relieved by the 
appearance of a Pickens farmer, in homespun, 
who delivered a letter from James Parsons, the 
magistrate of the ‘ beat” in which Cato lived. 
From the letter and the messenger I gleaned 
the following facts with regard to the outrage. 
The gang which attacked Cato’s house consist- 
ed of five ‘‘ nean whites” from Anderson Dis- 
trict, who, with the usual disregard of theii 
vaste for Poor Richard’s axiom that time is 
money, had ridden no less than twenty-four 
miles to effect their picayune stroke of business. 
Of course they had their side of the story to 
tell; they had gone to Cato’s place, they said, 
to recover a pistol which he had stolen from 
one of their number; they had knocked civilly 
at his door, and had only broken it in when he 
threatened to shoot them. 

The letter added that Jack Williams, the in- 
jured man, had received a ball through the in- 
testines, and was lying at the house of a neigh- 
bor of Parsons, in great agony and near to death. 





shot up our way, and nothing said! Jest shot 
down, Master, right in thar own do’s, and no 


law about it! I tell you, Boss, I don’t like to | 


be tried. They'd make believe try me, and 


He had made his affidavit that he meant no 
harm to Cato Allums, and that, so far from 
aiming a pistol, he was endeavoring to escape 
| when overtaken by the fatal bullet, 
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“It's a tough lot, I reckon,” commented the 
£ 
messenger. ‘* Willums’s wife has come up to 


see him, an’ she told him it served him right | 


for meddlin’ with a nigger.” 

The letter went on to state that, as soon as 
Williams should die, a coroner's jury would be 
empanneled, and that, according to the civil 
law, the verdict of the jury would decide wheth- 
er Cato should or should not be prosecuted as 
a criminal, 


regard to this affair?” I asked the messenger. 

‘Well, we think the nigger ought to be tried. 
Shootin’ a white man an't no joke. If they get 
a notion that they can do it whenever they think 
they ought to, they'll think they ought to often- 
er than will be comfortable.” 

**Do you mean to give him a fair trial? Or 
will you get up a mob and lynch him ?” 

* We're bound to give him as fair a trial as 
a white man would have,” he replied, some- 
what indignantly. ‘‘We han’t no use for 
lynching. We're a law-abiding people, Ma- 
jor.” 

Somewhat doubting this last assertion, I nev- 
ertheless resolved to continue my experiment, 
knowing that, if it ended well, it would be the 
best ending possible. 

“See that you do give him a fair trial,” I 
exhorted, somewhat authoritatively. ‘*Obey 


precisely the instructions of your magistrate, 
who seems to be a judicious and conscientious 


man. Do the thing justly, and you shall be 
sustained in it. Tell your neighbors that; tell 
them that the United States Government wants 


nothing but justice; tell them that I am here | 


simply to see justice carried out.” 

I wrote another letter to Parsons, approving 
of his course, directing him to call on the mili- 
tary for assistance if necessary to prevent a 
mob, and urging him not to neglect using the 
Jaw against the whites if they should prove to 
be burglars, as well as against the black if he 
should prove to be an assassin, In a day or 
two a reply came, stating that Williams was 
dead, and that the coroner’s jury had charged 
Cato Allums with willful murder. 


warrant for his arrest,” added the magistrate. 
‘I do not see how else I can carry out even the 
appearance of civil law. I trust that you will 
make no objection. And if you meet up with 
him I hope you will be so good as tell him not 
to make resistance. 
see me. He sent me your first letter, instead 
of bringing it to me; and I hear that he is ly- 
ing out, and says he won't be tried.” 

The next morning Cato arrived on his sorrel 
mare, revolver in belt. 

‘* Well, Master, they’re boun’ to be the death 
of me,” he said. ‘*They’ve brought me in 
guilty without tryin’ me. And now, if they 


kin ketch me, they'll hang me up to the first | 


tree. That's the way courts is for niggers.” 
So I was obliged to explain the mystery of 
law to this man who had never lived under the 


! 


| trust me, 
. . | 
** Under the circumstances I must issue a 


He has not yet been to| 


ae 


| law, and who knew little more of it than jg he 
were a native of the Marquesas. It was hard 
work to make a fellow whose neck was in dap. 
ger understand the deliberate wisdom of tha 
sequence of the coroner’s jury, the grand jury, 
and the criminal jury; and Cato had more ob. 
jections to the safety and sagacity of the pr 
cess than I can now remember; but the syb. 


stance of them was that he did not believe jy 


| the good faith of Southern jurors. 
‘*What is the feeling in your district with | 


‘** Ef they once git me in Pickens Court House 
jail, I’m a gone nigger,” said he. “T'll go in 
jail yere, with this garrison close by and a big 
village full of ’spectable people. But Pic kens 
Court House is no place at all. It’s jest a few 
houses. The bushwhackers will come in and 


| take me out o’ jail and hang me.” 


“Tf you are injured unlawfully I will see that 


| those who do it are severely punished,” I re- 


plied. ‘ But you must take the risk, if there 
is any. I should demand that of a white man, 
Look here, Cato, can you fairly ask any thing 
more than a white man’s chance ?” 

“No, Master, I can’t,” he replied, after a 
moment of reflection. ‘ I'd scorn to ask more'n 
a white man’s chance. Well, Master, I'll do 
what you say; I'll go back to Mars Parsons 
and give myself up.” 

He had scarcely been gone twenty minutes 
before Parsons’s constable arrived in search of 
him, accompanied by two assistants, all armed 
with revolvers. 

**Cato has gone to surrender himself,” I as- 
sured them. ‘‘ Iam surprised that you did not 
meet him.” 

**Gone to surrender himself!” exclaimed the 
constable, with some indignation at the absurd- 
ity of the story. ‘* You won't catch him doing 
that without a fight. He’s a bad, hard nigger, 
Sir. He’s goneto Tennessee, most likely. Which 


| road did he take, Sir?” 


‘*The road to Pickens, as I believe. If you 
want to find him, go back to Mr. Parsons; that 
is the best advice that I can give you.” 

The men looked at each other doubtfully; 
they were perfectly respectful, but they did not 
Noting the hard, pugnacious ex- 
pression of their faces, an expression very com- 


|mon in the wilder districts of the South, I 


thought it best to advise them against violence. 

“Tf you meet him, treat him gently,” I said. 
“Make no threats or threatening gestures, and 
I will be bound that he will offer no resistance.” 

** We won't hurt him unless he tries to fight 
or escape,” they answered. ‘‘If he sets in for 
any thing of that sort we must do our sworn 
duty. I hope you wouldn’t ask any thing less 
of us, Major.” 

A day or two later Mr. Parsons paid me a 
visit, bringing the information that Cato had 
surrendered himself and was in Pickens Court 
House jail. 

** Now, then,” said I, ‘‘ let us see if the whites 


| of your district are worthy of living in the same 


region with this negro. He has shot a man, as 
he believes, justifiably and in his own defense ; 





vet he surrenders himself to trial, as becomes a | 
‘ood citizen. Do you show that you can pro- 
stl him in your jail and try him justly before 
yourcourts. ‘The Northern people doubt wheth- 
er you can give a negro a white man’s chance. 
show that you can do it. It will be a great 
triumph for you; it will disprove a grave suspi- 
ion. You can not take a surer step toward 
recovering your rights as citizens.” 

My magistrate was a farmer, a plain and ap- 
parently a poor man, dressed in homespun, 
mild and grave in manner, and, as I judged, 
thoroughly honorable in his intentions. 

“JT understand the importance of doing this 
matter justly and according to the forms of law,” 
he said. ‘I am very much obliged to you for 
trusting me with it, instead of managing it by 
means of the garrison. I believe we can show 
you that we mean to be as fair to a nigger as 
we know how to be toa white man. There is 
some excitement among us now; there are 
some fellows who are right mad at the idea ofa 
nigger shooting a white man; and I told Cato 
that it was best for him to go to jail for that 
You see, if he was not sent to jail, peo- 
ple would say niggers have a better chance than | 
white folks, and would get madder than they 
are now, and perhaps lynch him. Yes, I allow 
there’s some excitement ; but it will blow over 
before long. Some folks are mighty pleased 
with Cato already for surrendering himself.” 

“But what have you done about the bush- 
whackers?” I asked. ‘* Have you tried to ar- 
rest them ?” 

“They have put back to Anderson, where 
they belong, and that is out of my jurisdiction. 
I have sent on a statement of the case to the 
magistrate of their settlement, and asked him | 
to take action in it. I can’t do more.” 

‘* But don’t you think your coroner's jury was 
a little severe on Cato?” I continued. ‘ Don’t 
you think Cato would have been cleared at 
once, if he had been white and Williams 
black ?” 

‘*No, Major, I don't think so,” he answered, 
firmly. ‘‘ Killing a man is severe business, 
any how, and ought to be thoroughly looked 
into. At any rate, the process has all been 
according to law, and even a nigger can’t ask 
more, nor less.” 


reason, 


This being clearly irrefutable, I could only ex- | 


press my commendation of Mr. Parsons’s course, 
and urge him to be energetic in keeping the 
affair within the legal channel. Meantime I 


had forwarded a statement of Cato Allums’s | 


case to Major-General Scott, the Assistant 
Commissioner of South Carolina, and had re- 
ceived a reply approving my action. A month 


or so later the Circuit Court of Special Sessions | 


and Common Pleas convened at Pickens Court 
House. 


and professional mischief-makers, the ‘‘ sound 
Southern editors ;” the manly act of Cato Al- 
lums in shooting a burglar had been described 
as the unprovoked murder of a worthy citizen 
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There had been an inflammatory par- | 
agraph or two from those veteran blowhards | 


79 
by a black rnffian; but the men of Pickens 
District had shown themselves to be a law- 
abiding race, and the prisoner had not been 
lynched. 

The waited; the State solicitor was 
anxious to get it off the docket; but where 
were the witnesses for the prosecution? No 
one had been present at the tragedy but the 
five friends of the dead man and Cato Allums’s 
own relatives; and from the nature of the cir- 
cumstances, as well as from the ties of blood 
and race, these last would undoubtedly testify 
in favor of the prisoner. ‘The five gentlemen 
from Anderson had been duly summoned, and 
in vain; a bench-warrant was issued for their 
apprehension—still in the character of witness- 
es. But Mr. Jack Williams's nocturnal com- 
rades were that kind of men who, to use a 
Southern country-phrase, “have no use for a 
court-house.” The more they were called on 
to ‘*come to court,” the further and faster they 
went from it. The constable dispatched to find 
them returned to say that they were “lying out 
in the swamps ;” and presently it was reported 
that they had “done gone out of the country.” 

This fact turned public opinion at once ; the 
tale of the stolen pistol was dismissed from pop- 
ular credence, and Cato Allums was decided to 
have done the duty of a good citizen in shoot- 
ing a scoundrel. As Pickens District had 
shown itself lew-abiding, so did it show itself 
amenable to reason and considerate in senti- 
ment; many of the men who had insisted upon 
the prosecution now besieged the court to have 
the prisoner dismissed from further action ; and 
among the most urgent of these was the magis- 
trate who had committed him—Squire Parsons. 

**T can not throw the case out at once,” re- 
plied the solicitor. ‘It is my duty to hold it 
over till the next sessions, and see if these wit- 
nesses can not be made to appear. But the 
man shall be admitted to bail. I will advise 
that any bail be accepted which he can give.” 

So Cato Allums was bailed out for the low 
amount of one thousand dollars, on the securi- 
ty of his brother-in-law, a mulatto, who proba- 
bly was not worth half that money. This was 
substantially the end of the matter, for Jack 
Williams’s friends persisted in keeping them- 
selves retired from the public gaze, and at the 
next sessions Cato was informed that he need 
not trouble himself further about coming to 
court. Somewhat disgusted at having been 
imprisoned and put to various costs in his own 
defense, he removed to East Tennessee ; but, 
having farmed it there during one season, he 
got homesick for his native ‘“‘ settlement,” and 
came back to live among his old neighbors. 

** How are you treated ?” I asked him, when 
he called upon me after his return. 

“T han’t nothing to complain of,” he an- 
swered. ‘Every body is friendly, and the men 
that wanted me tried is the friendliest of all. 


case 


| But, Master, I never was treated like most nig- 


gers was. Mighty few white men has tried to 
ride over Cato.” 
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He was a fine, aabudu vigorous . fellow, as 
strong as a mule phy sic ally, and with plenty of 
moral muscle, all qualities which command the 
respect of the general Southerner. Even his} 
sharpness in trading horses was calculated to 
win him the admiration of the chaffering farm- 
ers of Pickens District. After telling me, with 
some triumph, of certain of his successful dick- 
ers, he added: ‘* But I don’t always get the 
best of it; I was mightily come up with last 
spring when I was gwine to Tennessee. Ye 
see, I sent over part of my traps by my brother- 
in-law and a friend of his’n. They begged me | 
to lend um my gun and one or my revolvers, 
and hung to it so that I had to say yes , though | 
I was feared they wouldn’t know how to take | 
care of um. Well, the fust night they camped | 
out a man in Yankee clothes came into the | 
camp and wanted to see their shootin’ irons. 
Then says he, ‘It’s contrary to the law for you 
to carry these, an’ I mus’ take um,’ And the 
big fools jes let him carry um off. If I'd been 
thar, Master, he wouldn’t have got um, not if | 
he'd had on all the soger clothes in the world. | 
Of course he wasn’t a Yankee; he was some 
mighty smart reb.” 

Then he had a couple of complaints to make : 
one about a horse which had been stolen from 
him by bushwhackers, with the connivance of a 
citizen of Abbeville; the other about a little 
farm which a Pickens man had sought to swin- 
dle him out of, on pretense of some old, uncom- 
pleted trade As Gen- | 


in Confederate money. 
eral Sickles had authorized civil law in South | 
Carolina I advised him to try the courts, but to 
wait until the stay-order then in force was an- 
nulled, so as to be able to collect immediately 


on getting judgment. After some further talk 
about the still mysterious robbery of his two 
thousand pounds of bacon, and certain threats 
of legal vengeance against ‘‘old Jimmy John- 
son,” whom he held to be somehow responsible 
for it, he departed, and I saw him no more. 

Such is the history of Cato Allums, as near- 
ly as I am able to state it from memory. So| 
far as concerns the homicide I considered the | 
result a triumph of justice, public conscience, 
and public sense. It had been decided, with 
the consent of Southern law and Southern pub- 
lic opinion, that a negro has precisely the same 
right of self-defense as a white man; and thence- 
forward every ruffian and bushwhacker in the 
region would understand that in trespassing on | 
the property or threatening the life of a black | 
he did it at his peril. The great point gained | 
was, that the Southerners had of their own ac- | 
cord come to this decision. It was far better | 
than if the release of Cato Allums and the ex-| 
patriation of his assailants had been attained 
by military interference. 

LARGENT AND JOLY, BUSHWHACKERS, 

In consequence of the complaints of Cato | 

Allums I made inquiries about “old Jimmy 


Johnson” (not his true name), and learned the 
secret of his evil reputation. From the time} 


| pistol in éack bb 


| | of the sateonilie: down to a little before my ar. 
rival in Greenville, this northwestern Portion 

| of § South Carolina had been disturbed by the 
misdemeanors of two noted bushwhackers , 
desperadoes named Largent and Joly, ex-sol. 

| diers of the Confederate army. ' 


Joly, Q native 

| of Spartanburg District, South Carolina, ang 

farmer by occupation, had lost a brother in th, 
war, and had avenged his death by taking 
hand in the murder of some straggling Unio, 
soldiers after the proclamation of peace, [a 
gent had been, it was reported, a Baltin: 
Plug-Ugly ; but when I inquired about him of g 
| fighting gentleman who had formerly know; 
| that city well, he could not recollect such a pen. 
son, ‘*He must be,” he said, 
“one of the latter-day saints ; 
come on after I left.” 

As is usually the case with desperate charac. 
ters, both these men were under thirty years 
of age. This fact, that violent crime is gener- 
ally youthful, seems, by-the-way, to be unknown 
to novelists; they paint their bloody-minded 


humor ously, 
he must haye 


villains as men of mature development, fear- 


| fully grizzled and haggard with a long life of 


wickedness. Although Largent’s motive in his 


| murders and maraudings was apparently no- 


thing but a love of mischief, he was much the 
most troublesome and formidable of the two, 
Small, agile, muscular, ready with his weapons 


| as full of stratagems as a fox, and as audacious 


as a wolf, he for months defied the pursuit of 
the garrisons of the region and made himself 
the terror of Union men and negroes. He sent 
threatening messages to the former, bullied the 
latter with cocked revolver, and plundered both, 


| Certain citizens were called to their doors of 


dark nights; there would be a pistol shot and 
the fall of a corpse; then a clatter of hoofs 


through the night; then silence. Some of 


| these atrocities were imputed to Largent and 


others to Joly, although there was no proof. 


| 7 . . 

| The two scoundrels lived on the farmers of th 
| region, sometimes remaining several weeks in 
| one lurking-place, sometimes changing their den 


every night. The inhabitants gave them shel- 
ter, partly from admiration of their defiance of 
the Yankees, and partly from fear of their vin- 
dictiveness. One of their favorite resorts was 
the house of the above mentioned Jimmy John- 
son; and hence Cato Allums’s charge that the 
old man connived at the robbery of his two 
thousand pounds of bacon. 

Some of Largent’s escapes from the soldiery 
were remarkable. Overtaken by a squad of 
volunteers, he fell down as if intoxicated, lay 
perfectly still until his pursuers were close upon 
him, then shot two or three men in a breath, 


| leaped to his feet, and got away unhurt. On 


another occasion a company surrounded him 
| by night in old Jimmy Johnson’s house, and 
| several were already in the veranda, blocking 
| up his exit, when Largent rushed out with a 
hand, firing right and left, and 
disappeared in the darkness, Twenty car- 
tridges or more were burned in this curious 
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a . 
mélée, and yet neither pursuers nor pursued | ants, white and black, submitted to the insults 
were injured. and extortions of this blackguard. For months 

Tired at last of being hunted, and finding he resided in a considerable hamlet of Abbeville 
that the farmers no longer received them joy- | District, called Cokesbury, without any molesta- 


fylly as the redeemers of the South, the two tion except from an occasional and always un- 
reprobates vanished. Their departure from | successful raid of the neighboring garrisons of 
the district happened before my arrival, and I} Aiken and Anderson. What with a small 
tell their story as I heard it, without vouching | minority which admired him, and a vast ma- 
for its correctness in particulars. 


jority which feared him, there were always 
men to warn him of the approach of the blue- 
coats, and other men, dark-minded farmers of 

A more impudent, pertinacious, and ferocious | one secluded locality or another, who wouid 
jesperado was one Brown, called, on account | receive him into their houses until the search 
of his supposed birth-place, Texas Brown, and |was over. He rode through the country with 
believed to be a deserter from Wheeler’s caval- | impunity; he even came into Greenville, where 
ry. Before I reached Greenville it was report- | there was a garrison of a full company; indeed, 
ed that a cantankerous old farmer named Ezra | it is my belief now that I have seen him there. 
French, furious at two of his former slaves for | Brown was described to me as twenty-three or 
quitting his employment immediately on their | twenty-five years of age, of medium height, 
emancipation, had hired Brown to murder | slender, sinewy, and agile, with a dark com- 
them for the consideration of two hundred | plexion, piercing black eyes, a jaw disfigured 
dollars, Aided by two or three mean whites by a pistol shot, and an expression of brutal 

| 


TEXAS BROWN AND WIS GANG. 





of the rougher sort, the Texan caught his vic- | ferocity. Such a man, dressed in gray home- 
tims, took them into a swamp, tied them to| spun, his trowsers tucked into long boots, a 
saplings, prepared and ate his supper in their | blanket hanging from his shoulders, and a broad- 
presence, and then deliberately shot one of | brimmed black hat slouched over his ill-favored 
them. The other, inspired with maniacal | countenance, met me one winter morning in 
strength by this spectacle, broke his bonds, |the main street of the village, eyed me with 
rushed through the thickets unharmed by the | such a savage and steady glare that I turned 
bullets which were sent after him, told his tale | to look at him, gave me one searching back- 
to a terrified friend who for long kept it secret, | ward glance as if to see what purpose I had, 
and immediately fled from the State. This | and then passed on with a swagger. At the 
adventure led to a quarrel between Brown and | time I knew nothing of Brown’s personal ap- 
his employer; for as the former had but one | pearance, and was not aware that he was in the 
corpse to exhibit, the latter refused to pay more | habit of making such bold ventures. I simply 
than one hundred dollars for the job; and in| paused to face this individual because his de- 
the constant bickerings between the two wor- | meanor was offensively defiant. After all, he 
thies the atrocity became public. may not have been the Texan desperado, but 

Like Joly and Largent, this scoundrel con-| some bomb-proof hero who would not have 
sidered the world his oyster, and opened it with- | fought a mouse. 
out seruple. If he saw any article that he Brown’s shot in the face was the result of an 
wanted in a cross-roads grocery, he took it, “unpleasantness” with a person named Foster, 
merely saying to the proprietor, ‘* This suits | against whom he had some grudge of an un- 
me.” If he needed lodging, he entered the | known nature, and whom he invited out on a 
house of a farmer, told his awe-inspiring name, | ride, with the intent, as was supposed, of assas- 
and was entertained. If he fancied a horse, he | sination. Not an innocent lamb himself, the 
traded for it pretty much on his own terms, or | selected victim had suspicions of danger, and 
he stole it. If he met a negro with a bundle | kept on his guard. Arriving at a narrow path 
or a cart, he appropriated therefrom whatever | which entered a forest, Brown told his compan- 
he fancied, made the poor scared darkey take | ion to take the lead. 
off his hat or get on his knees, and then dis-| ‘‘Go ahead yourself,” replied Foster, rein- 
missed him with perhaps a kicking. He had | ing up his horse. The Texan dashed on thirty 
a kind of ferocious humor in his composition, | yards, leaped from his saddle, and ambuscaded 
and delighted as much in terrifying people as | himself behind a tree, at the same time draw- 
in harming them. For instance, seeing three | ing one of his revolvers. Foster fired as the 
negroes engaged in mending the roof of a barn, | other ruffian peeped from behind his cover, 
he amused himself with firing balls by their | and Brown fell with a ball through his head, 
heads to make them dodge. Meeting a negro | apparently lifeless. The lucky marksman put 
with a new hat, he forced him to toss it in the | himself to the superfluous trouble of getting out 
air, and sent a shot through it; then ordered | of the country, as if Southern justice were at 
him to drop it in the mud and to dance upon | that time likely to notice such a trifle as the 
it; then departed, saying, “‘ Next time make | homicide of an outlaw. Brown recovered his 
a bow.” senses, crawled to the house of a neighboring 

Incomprehensible and almost incredible was | farmer, and was as carefully nursed back to 
the imbecility, indeed I hardly know how to call | health as if he were a benefactor to the human 
it less than cowardice, with which the inhabit- | race. 
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The most curious of this ruffian’s adventures 
occurred in a “store” at Cokesbury, and was 
related to me by an eye-witness. While Brown 
was in the sale-room, conversing on equal terms 
with two or three respectable citizens, among 
whom was a clergyman whom I shall venture 
to style the Rev. P. V. Nasby, a negro named 
Lewis entered to make some trifling purchase. 
Not knowing the desperado by sight, or not 
being aware of the deferential respect which 
would be exacted by him, Lewis approached 
the group of colloquists without offering any 
profound salutation. 

“Take off your hat,” shouted Brown. The 
negro stared, but lifted his hat. ‘* Now get on 


” 


your knees,” ordered the Texan, at the same | 


time advancing with a threatening air. In- 


. . ~ . | 
stead of obeying, Lewis sprang forward, seized 


the wrists of this menacing instructor in deport- 
ment, and held them in a grasp of iron. Brown 
struggled violently to free himself, pouring out 
a torrent of oaths, calling on the store-keeper 
to hand him a pistol, and threatening murder. 
The reverend Nasby, driven by his cloth and 
his conscience to interfere, patted the outlawed 
scoundrel on the shoulder, and said, in a meek 
voice, ‘Don’t, Mr. Brown! Mr. Brown, I beg 
you, don’t! I know this boy Lewis. He is a 
good, quiet, decent-behaved nigger. He has 
always been civil to white men. I haven’t the 
least idea that he meant to be disrespectful. I 
beg that you won't hurt him.” 

“JT will!” screamed the Texan, still strug- 
gling. “By ! Tl kill him. Tl cut his 
d—d throat.” 

** Well,” answered the heroic Nasby, ‘‘I am 
a minister of the Gospel, and if there is to be 
murder done here I am not going to stay and 
see it.” 

With which sublime words, worthy to be en- 
graven on his face with a pen of iron, he picked 
up his hat and left this scene of ungodly strife. 

What followed? The citizens of Cokesbury 
wanted to get rid of Brown; only a few days 
later they secretly petitioned for a garrison to 
drive him out; here they had him bound in 
two fists as firm as fetters; what did they do? 
Doctor Vance, one of the proprietors of the 


store, whose name deserves and shall have wide 


publicity, mustered up all his heroism, and 
said: ‘*Mr. Brown, if you will pledge your 
word as a gentleman that you won't harm Lewis 
I will make him let go of you.” 

After a long scuffle, after finding that he had 
not strength to free himself, this hired murderer 
of negroes gave the required promise—on his 
word of honor, be it understood—and obtained 
his release. It was confidently predicted that 
he “ would find some chance to kill the nigger ;” 
but either from fear of so muscular an antag- 
onist, or because other matters occupied his 
valuable time, he never tried it. 

Sullivan and Birkett, two young Southerners 
of respectable connections, one of them the son 
of a leading lawyer in Laurens District, were so 
captivated by Brown's exploits in bullying ne- 


| blood. 


| groes and defying the Yankees (and doubtles, 
also by that wonderful horsemanship and marks. 
manship which could strike a sapling with , 
pistol-ball at full gallop) that they became hj, 
open adherents, and joined him in his villainoy: 
knight-errantries. These three youths, th 
eldest twenty-five and the others barely twep- 
ty, were an incubus upon four large distri ts 
containing a population of near a hundred thoy. 
sand souls. Not a citizen dared to arrest them, 


,or scarcely to give information about then 


Men who had a complaint to make agains; 
Brown’s gang came to me in private, and whis. 


| pered their story under strenuous injunctions 


of secrecy. Sullivan called on a certain high 
civil official, boasted of his affiliation with the 
Texan bushwhacker, and was suffered to de- 
part with a fatherly remonstrance. Birkett was 


| to the last countenanced and protected by his 


relations, as merely a wild boy whose only fault 
was a passion for reckless feats, more or less 
pardonable in a youth of spirit. The general 
imbecility of public opinion with regard to these 
ruffians was inexplicable, unless it can be at- 
tributed to a secret sympathy with them as ex- 
ponents of Southern independence, or to a lan 
guor of feeling resulting from the exhaustion 
produced by the war. Sullivan’s father, I must 
state, was a noble exception to this despicable 
feebleness, disinheriting his unworthy offspring 
and driving him from his house. 

The story of the gang was hurried to a d¢- 
nouement by a circumstance which resulted from 
the murder of Ezra French’s negro, It will | 
remembered that French had promised Brown 
two hundred dollars for two assassinations, and 
that, only one having been accomplished, he 
refused to pay more than half the price of 
To punish the old farmer for his nig 
gardliness, and also by way of collecting inter- 
est on the debt, Sullivan called at the house of 
the defaulter, put a pistol to his head, and 
forced him to sign a note for five hundred dol 
lars. French advertised the note in the papers, 
forbade any one to pay it, and fled to Missis- 
sippi. As he left secretly, not even confiding 
his departure to his family, it was generally 
supposed that he had been murdered ; and now 
at last Governor Orr took official notice of this 
series of outrages, offering a reward of three 
hundred dollars each for the apprehension of 
Brown, Sullivan, and Birkett. A few days 
later Birkett rode into the village of Anderson 
with the avowed intention of killing Lieutenant 
Loeche of the garrison, whom he suspected, 
very justly, of an attempt to entrap him. Trot- 
ting up to the head-quarters of the post, and 
seeing an officer in full uniform mounting a 
horse, he asked a negro, ‘‘Is that Lieutenant 
Loeche ?” ‘ 


‘‘No,” said the man. ‘‘ That is Colonel 


| Smith, the commandant.” 


“ He will do just as well,” observed Birkett, 
coolly; and resting his revolver on his left arm, 
fired at the Colonel, narrowly missing him. 
Smith dashed toward him, but the desperado 
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had the swiftest horse, and, after a short chase, 
lisappeared in the forests near the village. 
Then followed a successful raid upon one of 
his haunts, and he was sent in irons to Castle 
Pinckney in Charleston Harbor, there to be 
tried by a military commission and sentenced 
to hard labor upon the fortifications of Tortugas. 
It will searcely be believed that one of this 
rogue’s cousins had the impudence to ask Col- 
onel Smith to join in a petition for his release. 
[he pretense was that the youngster was in- 
sane; the Colonel’s reply was, that there was 
too much method in his madness. 

Alarmed by this arrest, and by a certain 
show of activity which the Governor’s reward 
had aroused among the civil authorities, Bir- 
kett’s comrades left Cokesbury and sought shel- 
ter in Greenville District, at the house of a 
drunken farmer whom I shall christen John 
Jones. Brown was as boastful as ever; he 
ffered to kill any man, white or black, for five 
dollars; he robbed negroes, made them take 
ff their hats, and get on their knees. Hearing 
f these outrages, I reported them to Major 
M‘Clary, commandant of the infantry garrison 
it Greenville; and a corporal was sent with 
four men, mounted on quarter-master animals, 
to arrest the bushwhackers. Reaching John 
Jones's house at sunrise and meeting the pro- 
prietor at his gate, they asked him if he had 
seen any strangers, 

‘You want Brown and Sullivan, I s’pose,” 
said he. ‘*I don’t mind telling you all about 
them. I’m tired of them, by - ! They've 
just left here. They ain’t more than a mile off 
atthis minute. But you can’t catch ’em—with 
your creeturs; they’ve got the best horses 
around here. And if you do catch ’em they’re 
too many for you; they’ve got two revolvers 
apiece, and that’s twenty shots to your five. 
If you go for em, I advise you to begin firing 
as soon as you layeyeson’em. At long range 
you have the advantage, but at short range 
they'll have it.” 

Having given this advice, in the spirit of a 
man who didn’t care much which whipped, John 
Jones walked away to his bottoms and leit the 
result to Providence. To his great disappoint- 
ment, doubtless, the detail did not come up 
with the bushwhackers, and nobody was killed. 
Brown and Sullivan reached North Carolina; 
remained there until they supposed that the 
excitement against them had abated; returned 
in some mysterious manner, probably by long 
night marches, to Cokesbury; then, finding 
that they were still unpopular, vanished for 
good, 


A HARBORER OF BUSHWHACKERS. 


Shortly after the fruitless expedition to John 
Jones’s house that gentleman held with me a 
dialogue which 1s ‘curiously illustrative of the 
ideas of honor and gentility prevalent among 
many of our Southern brethren. Clad in home- 
spun, loutish and yet fearless in carriage, red in 
the face with forty years of whisky, his breath 


profusely scented with that vigorous fluid, his ex- 
pression indicative of nothing worse than drunk- 
en good-humor, he stalked into my office, took 
a chair, and observed, ‘‘ Major, I hear you 
haven't a high opinion of John Jones.” 

**You have been harboring Texas Brown,” 
I replied, “and I sent a detail to your house to 
arrest him there. We may as well be frank in 
this matter. I knew where he was; I knew 
precisely where John Jones could be found; I 
gave the corporal full instructions about his 
road; I told him the number of your mile- 
stone.” 

For a moment he was silent, utterly discon- 
certed, and probably fearful of arrest. ‘‘ Well, 
Major, I'll teli you how it is,” he said at last. 
“John Jones is a gentleman. He never re- 
fused a man the use of his roof. A gentleman 
comes along and says, Give me a lodging for 
the night. WhatcanIdo? I can’t shut my 
door on him. I take him in, let him eat what’s 
on the table, and charge him a dollar in the 
morning. That's my way. I never refused 
any man a night’s lodging or a meal of victuals. 
If he can pay for it, well and good; if he can’t, 
he’s welcome. That’s John Jones, Major. 
If you'll come to his house you shall have the 
best he can furnish, and not a dollar to pay.” 

“ But this Brown is an outlaw and a scoun- 
drel ; he has no claim on the hospitality ofa good 
citizen.” 

‘** Major, I know it; that is, I know it now. 
I used to think a good deal of Brown; I thought 
he was a lively, smart, wild fellow who would 
settle down some day; I allow I thought a good 
deal of Brown. But he’s no account, Major. 
I tell you, Brown has ruined himself—as a gen- 
tleman.” 

Was there ever any thing more deliciously 
absurd than this intoxicated farmer declaring 
that this vagrant cut-throat had “ruined him- 
self as a gentleman?” It was inexpressibly re- 
freshing to hear him, and I let him go on with 
his boosy maunderings. 

“John Jones has done with Brown,” he 
continued. ‘‘Hehas no use forhim. I’ve no 
use for any body that won't work, Major; I 
don’t want ‘em round my place; I told Brown 
so. He didn’t stay at my house when you 
thought he did; he staid at another house that 
I can’t tell you of. But he come over to me 
at daybreak and wanted to buy my best horse. 
I sold it, Major, because I knew that if I didn’t 
he would steal it. That’s the reason I knowed 
your men couldn’t catch him; I knowed he 
was astraddle of the best stock in this district. 


| Yes, I sold Brown a horse and got my money. 
| But that was all—that time; I didn’t lodge 


him nor feed him. I don’t want to set eyes on 
him again. Major, you mustn’t do injustice te 
John Jones; he an’t of the same sort with 
Texas Brown in no way, shape, nor manner; 
nor he an’t of the same sort with some other 
folks. John Jones is a gentleman. If he 


| wants to kill you, Major”—here he rose and 


laid his hand impressively on my shoulder— 





et vy oe 
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‘*if he wants to put you out of his way, he won’t 
hire another man to take you into the woods 
and murder you in cold blood—you know what 
I mean? John Jones won't do that. He'll 
take a crack at you with his own pistol, and, if 
he misses you, you shall have your crack.” 
With this magnanimous declaration, and with 


a further warm invitation to partake of his hos- | 


pitality (*‘ No dollar in the morning, Major’), 
he departed. Numberless, and for the most 
part ludicrous, were John Jones’s oddities. 
While the volunteers garrisoned Greenville his 
favorite amusement was to ride up to the camp, 
defy the “‘d—d Yankees” to fight, and, when 
they came out after him, gallop away laughing. 
It seems incredible, bu: nevertheless it is a fact, 
that this curious being was kind and generous 
to negroes, as is proved by the circumstance 


that his slaves did not desert him on the eman- | 


cipation, and are still laboring contentedly on 
his plantation. His last visit to me was for 
the purpose of getting a teacher for a freedmen’s 
school, which he had resolved, he said, to set 
up on his place at his own expense. What 
came of it I can not say, for I left Greenville 
shortly after. 

After the bushwhacking gangs of Largent and 
Texas Brown had disappeared from my pashalic 
the outrages which I had to report dwindled 
into petty squabbles, in which the negroes were 


quite as often the aggressors as the whites. | 


There would be a seizing of guns, a picking up 
of bludgeons, a deal of loud threatening, and 
occasionally a blow. The civil law generally 
took these affairs in hand, and they are not 
worth inserting in a ‘‘ report of outrages.” 





THE WITCHES OF HAZELCOPSE. 
. I. 
VERY village is a little world. 
self all the elements which its residents deem 


It has in it- 


necessary to its completeness. The traveler who 
passes through, and even the visitor who sojourns 
for a brief time, can have but as imperfect knowl- 
edge of this little world as we have of the moon, 
when we look at that world through a telescope. 
We see the man in the moon, but we don’t know 
any thing about him. 


Hazelcopse saw Aunt Crane. If they but rode 
through in the stage only, they must inevitably 
see her. Her dilapidated cottage was on the 
main, indeed the only, street in the village. No 
man in vehicle, no horseman, or pedestrian pass- 
ed her window that she did not bring upon him 
the searching glance of her sharp black eyes. 
She was looking for somebody. She had been 
looking all her days, and had never seen him 
yet! She was looking, and, if she is not dead, 
is looking still, for the man who is her ‘‘ affinity.” 
Not that Aunt Crane had ever heard any of the 
talk of modern speculators in ‘‘ biology.” But 
she had in her life the phenomena which these 
learned people pretend to classify. A precious 
mess they make of it too! 


| woman in the lurch who trusts to him. 
| withered Aunt Crane was any thing but hand- 


You saw Aunt Crane. But, at a glance, yo, 
could make no more of her than of the man ie 
the moon. You saw simply an aged person, 
not very prepossessing, who wore so very large 
pair of spectacles, with round glasses, ‘that she 
seemed to be hiding herself behind them, while 
she peeped out at the world. The weird face 
would perhaps dwell in your memory, if you are 
curious about faces. If not, you would forget 
Aunt Crane in the next person or thing by 
which your attention was attracted. But if there 
were any village authority near you would } 
told that Aunt Crane was a character. She was 
one of those useful persons, skillful at a poultic 
ora pie. She could compound wonderful salyes 


| for obstinate felons, and appetizing dishes for jp. 


valids. She could cull and arrange simples and 
herbs, or deck a marriage feast. She could dress 
very young babies in their first costume, or com- 
pose the limbs of the dead in their last. Her 
fingers were deft alike in putting together chris- 
tening dresses or shrouds. She could welcome 
the first cry of untried lungs, or watch for the 
last breath of those who had finished their work. 
She could marshal the bashful parties at a coun- 


| try wedding, or arrange the mourners at a fv- 


neral with decent solemnity. She was a char- 
acter; always in request; ‘‘ Figaro here! Figaro 


| there!” 


People said she was a witch. 
she was. 


I do not think 
To be sure she was old; but we 
shall all be that, if we live long enough. S| 


was poor; but in the chances and changes of 


| the world any woman may become poor; an 
that through no fault of her own, if she puts 
| any confidence in man. 


For the male animal 
of the human species is very apt to leave any 
Poo 


some. Age and want had told upon her, and 
left their impress upon her features. So they 
may tell upon yours, my dear young Miss, if 
you live as long and endure as much of this 
world’s hardships as she did. No—Aunt Crane 
was not a witch. 

People did not say that Carrie Drew was a 
witch. But I think she was. And I dare say 
that if I had been one of the youth of Hazel- 


|copse, of an impressible temperament, that I 
All who passed through the small town of | 


should have been able to record as experience 
what I new give asfancy. There was enchant- 
ment in her face, witchery in her smiles, gla- 
mour in her eyes; and wherever she moved she 
cast a spell over the lords of creation. The la- 
dies liked her too. ‘They could not help it, 
though they said she was a coquette. Perhaps 
they were right. The ladies like coquettes, as 
soldiers like and envy the skill of the sharp- 
shooters who are good against the common 
enemy. 

Some modern wiseacre has written an essay 
in which he says (it must be he) that all flirts 
and coquettes are little women. That is non- 
sense. Coquetry has nothing to do with alti- 
tude or circumference. I have known most 


| desperate flirts who were stately and majestic. 
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Women of noble size and strength are always 
most efficient. Your pretty, petite flyaway 
amuses her danglers; but they have some 
chance of escape. But your big beauty holds 


them like a vice, until she is tired of them ; and 


then gives them such a toss that they seldom 
come back, unless she beckons for them. And 


then they return as obedient and repentant as | 


if their dismissal had been entirely their own 
fault, and quite deserved. 

Carrie Drew was a witch; no weazened, 
ugly, stooping, poor old creature; no little flirt, 
but a magnificent woman, sure of her power, 
and serene and rejoicing in her beauty. She 
had a right to rejoice in it. There is no hand- 
some woman who is not aware of the flattering 
fact; and whatever pretensions a lady has to at- 
tractiveness she is fully sensible of. And why 
not? Knowledge, they say, is power. Not 
even beauty could get on without the conscious- 
ness of beauty. The only thing necessary is 
to conceal your self-satisfaction; not by too 
palpable pretense and hypocrisy of humility. 
To overdo the thing is to defeat yourself. 

People fancied that Carrie Drew cared for 
no man alive except her brothers, her cousins, 
and a very young boy or two, to whom she 
could be civil, and no harm ensue. Of course 
all other young gentlemen were afraid of her, 
as men are apt to be afraid of women worth 
their attention. And so Carrie was in danger 
of passing into ancient maidenhood, simply 


because the men dared not seriously attempt 


to win her good graces. Some foolish fellows 
had tried, and made a miss, where they had 
thought to win one. Their folly, however, 
was not in appreciating her, but in overesti- 
mating themselves. The lady knew her own 
value, and was not to be won by any person 
save one to whom she might honorably surren- 
der. There was one gentleman to whon, if 
they could have changed sexes, she would most 
seriously have paid court. Women can’t do 
that, and more’s the pity. If the privilege of 
choice could be a little more equally divided, 
there would be more happy marriages. But 
““woman must wait,” and the right men do not 
always find the right women. As the world 
now stands, the ladies who are wise do not too 
severely repel at first the men they intend to 
take at last. Neither must they too readily 
welcome those whom they hope to secure. It 
is a delicate matter to finesse in, after all. 
Would not a little simple honesty be better ? 

If Aunt Crane could be really supposed to 
love any young person it was Carrie Drew. 
She had her own reasons for that. It was cer- 
tainly not because Carrie showed any particu- 
lar attention to her. I think the young lady 
was rather afraid of the old woman. And if 
she had known why Aunt Crane took so much 
interest in her she would have been mortified 
a little, probably, as well as afraid. It is well 
to have every body’s friendship, but there are 
some friendships one can not be proud of. 

Aunt Crane had been a belle once—long be- 


| fore Carrie was born. She knew, when she 
was young, whom she would prefer; but in the 
| mingled folly of prudishness and coquetry she 
| gave him no chance. All men are not repelled 
so easily. If they were, there would have been 
j|no need of a Malthus to paint the dangers of 
too rapid an increase of population. Aunt Crane 
—she was a Miss then—failed to secure the 
man she desired, and accepted somebody else. 
It was a dear acceptance. He led her a wretch- 
ed life while he lived; and when he died she 
had, in decency, to pretend to be sorry. But 
she did not make any unreasonable ado, In- 
deed, she was scarcely up to the regulation 
mourning in such cases. ‘Those whc knew her 
said that she had no regrets for him. The pub- 
lic judged that she was an unfeeling old creat- 
ure, who cared for nobody but herself—and 
never had cared, 

But she did care for one. And that was 
Carrie Drew. And she had cared for another. 
That was Carrie’s father. Flirtations are soon 
forgotten, even by the same generation with 
the flirts. And the next may never hear of 
them. The secret of Mrs. Crane’s heart was 
never so much as known to the object of it; 
and though some of the old people could re- 
member that there was once, for a little while, a 
very strong current of village talk on the sub- 
ject, nobody thought any more of it than of 
the fashions of the last century. 

We have said that Aunt Crane’s vocation, 
or one of her vocations, was to nurse the sick. 
She did not offer to comfort Mr. Drew. She 
could not have closed his eyes. His wife per- 
formed that last office for him; and Mr. Drew 
was one of the very few in Hazelcopse to whose 
last hours old Mrs. Crane did not minister. 
She had a passion for such things. The world 
was weary and sad to her. Had she lived in 
any but a Protestant community she would 
have taken the veil. As she had not that ref- 
uge from herself, like many another, she found 
relief for her own care and secret sorrow in fol- 
lowing the vocation of a Sister of Charity, with- 
out the vows. 

You who carelessly or uncharitably think 
there are people in the world devoid of feeling, 
be assured that you do them injustice. The 
very coldness and sternness of the exterior may 
veil a bleeding heart. No mourner round the 
coffin of Carrie’s father was in deeper grief 
than the poor old woman—witch they called 
her— whose trembling fingers gave the last 
touch to his hair, and the last plait to his 
shroud. She would have thrown herself upon 
the body, and wailed out her grief; but too 
many witnesses were by, and she dared not. 
Only she reverently stooped, as many did, and 
printed one kiss—her first and last—upon his 
brow. There was given the first actual, uncon- 
strained demonstration she had ever made of 
her affection. She was withered and aged. 
He was dead. But that kiss was the life-de- 
layed salutation of her youth and love. The 
dead form was not more unconscious of the 
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secret of her heart than the man had been all 
his life. Wonderful revelations will the ‘‘se- 
crets of all hearts” be, when the judgment brings 
them to light. And One only will know them 
till that day. 

Il. 

Life’s lessons teach wisdom. To those who 
have not gone through the course, the wisdom 
of the old seems folly. The aged, who look 
on the movements of youth, know more about 
their hearts and desires and motives than they 
know themselves; particularly when, as Carrie 
Drew was to old Mrs. Crane, the young happen 
to be objects of especial attention and close 
watching. Indeed the old lady, in her heart, 
considered it only an accident that Carrie was 
not her own daughter. Was she not Ais child, 
the living image of him whom she had loved 
all her life ? 

She had been married to another. Uncom- 
plaining she had borne his cruel neglect and 
more cruel notice, but never betrayed her se- 
cret, or fuiled in respect and duty. Fortunate- 
ly she had borne no children. They would 
have seemed to her but step-sons and daugh- 
ters compared with Carrie Drew. They would 
have been less than step-children. For a wo- 
man dearly loves the children of the man she 
loves, though they are not her own. But Mrs. 
Crane, with the cruel disappointment at her 
heart, the withering secret there, and with the 
little affection which she had for her husband, 
or he for her, would have regarded his children 
as unwelcome strangers, even though she her- 
self had borne them. 

There are many things which seem strange 
and cruel and wretched in the world. Perhaps 
they are so. Perhaps it is chiefly the way in 
which we view them. But there is only one 
way of helping the matter. And that is to 
correct as much of the evil that is in the world 
as lies within our power. And this was what 
Aunty Crane resolved to attempt in regard to 
Carrie Drew. 

People of character have their own way of 
doing things. Aunt Crane was a character. 
Those who have no individuality follow other 
people’s customs, make the same blunders, with 
the same results, and are accounted wise. Such 
as have a mode of their own have at least the 
satisfaction of their own approval. Mrs. Crane 
was resolved that Carrie Drew should not waste 
her life, either in solitude or in company which 
is worse—that of a husband taken as a make- 
shift. 

Ordinary match-makers mar more matches 
than they make. Many a young couple have 
been surfeited by injudicious praise, and caused 
to separate by the very methods which foolish 
meddlers have taken to unite them to each 
other. Declare to a young woman that to ac- 
cept a young man is just the properest thing 
she can do, and ten to one she will not do it. 
Help a young man on with a young woman, 
and the chances are that you will help him off. 
Of all fools lovers are the most foolish. 
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| Hazeleopse was all alive with a new sensq. 


tion. It was positively declared that Willig 
| Sharp and Carrie Drew were affianced. Eyer, 
body said that it was precisely the best ay, 
happiest thing that could be. Willie blushed. 
and Carrie pouted. They did not quite like— 
who does?—to be thus hurriedly disposed of. 
inspected, devoted, ticketed, and put out o; 
the market. Congratulations became odioys 
j 60 them, and felicitations unendurable, Ay 
when the climax was reached by Rey. Mr. Loy, 
|match, with an eye to his fee and fingers itch. 
ing for his wedding-gloves, Carrie Drew was 
furious. The reverend gentleman, with tha; 
malapropos adroitness with which too many of 
the sacred profession are gifted, congratulated 
the lady before a roomful. Carrie could: 
be impolite to the parson in the primitive yj 
lage of Hazelcopse. So she revenged hersel; 
upon her lover, and snubbed him emphatically 
upon the first opportunity. Willie was high! 
indignant at an insult of which he could no: 
conceive the cause, and fell off from his inci; 
ent attachment, taking refuge in a flirtatioy 
with another young lady, who was only too glad 
to welcome him. 

The old witch heard what the young witch 
had done, and anticipated the danger. Sh 
forthwith determined, like the witch in the play, 
“Tl do, and I'll do, and I'll do!””) What sh 
did nobody could tell, or even be sure that sh 
did it. For witches have a secret, dark, and 
midnight mode of accomplishing their purposes 
All that was apparent was that the young folks 
were undone, whoever might have done the 
undoing. 

The village of Hazeleopse suddenly revers 
its mind, and came to the conclusion that such 
a match could not be, and ought not to be. 
Aunt Crane was as busy and as invisible as ‘] 
patron of witches in a gale of wind, and throug) 
her agency the prospering breeze which had set 
toward matrimony became an adverse tempest. 
All the women counseled Carrie, and maligned 
her faithless swain. All the men adyised Willie, 
and abused the changeful flirt. When Carrie, 
hearing overmuch, ventured a word of remon- 
strance and defense in Willie’s behalf, the w 
men told her she was very forward and indeli- 
sate. When he, for her, offered to throw down 
the gage and do battle, the men gave but a 
smile of pity. The two young folk were fairly 
persecuted with advice adverse, as they had 
been nauseated with encouragement. They 
were talked into silence. Rev. Mr. Lovematch 
offered Carrie condolence in as bad time and 
taste as his congratulation had been, and as 
sured her that she was ‘‘ providentially” saved 
from an unsuitable alliance. Carrie took her 
revenge a second time. 

Every body in Hazelcopse was quiet on a 
certain summer morning. The Sharp-Drew 
matter, after nine days’ wonder, had ceased to 
be an excitement, The village had returned 
to its normal condition of somnolent repose. 
i The flies droned in and out of Aunt Crane’s 
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windows, and her wheel droned in her “ keep- 
ing-room,” for she adhered to the old time tra- 
dition of a spinning-wheel. We have said that 
every body was quiet. Aunt Crane was an ex- 
ception. Her very spectacles seemed to spar- 
kle with a strange excitement; and her step to 
and fro as she span had an elasticity at which 
her demure cat looked up with feline wonder 
and some alarm, The old lady had evidently 
«done, and done, and done” whatever she had 
intended, and not even her cat was in the secret. 

The mail-stage—there were, as yet, no rail- 
way tracks through Hazeleopse—stopped at the 
village inn, Still, there was no bustle. It was 
midsummer, and no election was pending. 
The hostler lazily brought the water for the 
horses. ‘The driver lazily descended from his 
perch. The inn-keeper yawned as he took the 
bundle of copies of the county newspaper from 
the driver; and the postmaster yawned in re- 
sponse as he slowly cut the packing-twine, and 
very deliberately tore off the wrapper. The 
schoolmaster slowly dragged out the broken 
arm-chair, slowly and carefully deposited him- 
self upon it, and very indolently opened and 
shook out the folds from the still damp paper. 
After a tedious process of wiping and polishing 
he adjusted his spectacles on his nose, and ap- 
plied himself to read. 


Suddenly he sprang from his chair as if some- | 


thing had stung him. The postmaster dropped 
the half dozen letters he was sorting to hear the 


news. The blacksmith opposite, noticing the 


commotion, dropped his sledge and ran over. | 


Ditto the village tailor his shears. Ditto the 
shop-keeper, who fared worst of the three, since 
he marred a half dozen of eggs which he was 
receiving ‘fon account.” The doctor stopped 
in his sulky, and leaned forward to hear. The 
Reverend Mr. Lovematch moved up with as 
much haste as his dignity would permit. All 
Hazelcopse was assembled around the post-of- 
fice. 

All but Aunty Crane. Her window com- 
manded a diagonal view of the tavern and the 
post-office. She stopped her wheel, and peeped 
out over her spectacles. 
group, but seemed to understand the situation 
at once. Fer she took off her cap and waved 
it over her head, and while her white locks fell 
over her shoulders, danced around her little 
room with a lightness of step remarkable to see. 


The cat, astonished, rose from her mat, hunched | 


her back like a camel, exasperated her tail to 
the hirsute size of three tails, spat and hissed 
at her old friend, and flew out at the window. 

The paragraph which had excited all this 
commotion, from the schoolmaster to the cat, 
including the parson, was a brief one, and read 
as follows : 

““Marrrep—in New York, by the Rev. Mr. Cream- 
ongrse, Witt1aM SHarp, Esq., to Carorine, daughter 
of the late Samve. Deew, Esq., of Hazelcopse.” 

The party had run away from Hazelcopse to 
avoid the publication of the bans, and to escape 
the further interference of good-natured friends 


She did not join the | 


| (good-natured with an adjective, for which con- 
sult Sir Fretful Plagiary). The Reverend Mr, 
| Lovematch was wronged out of his fee, thanks 
| to his congratulations; but the bridegroom was 
magnanimous, and remembered him at Thanks- 
giving time. 

Hazelcopse was propitiated at the “ home- 
coming” and the reception, which was upon the 
most liberal and comprehensive scale. Aunty 
Crane was the happy directress of details on 
that occasion, and wore a new cap, and a 
new countenance, mysterious still, yet satisfied. 
Hers was an original mode of match-making, 
and she deserved credit for it; though all the 
people to this day have not fairly taken it in. 
They think she was a dreadful old witch to set 
such stories going about the young people, and 
to try to break up the match. She says no- 
thing in her own defense, knowing well that 
Carrie understands her. 

Aunt Crane’s best pin-cushion, a present of 
long ago, has a pin-o-graph legend on it— 
** Welcome to”—the rest to be supplied as the 
ease may require. And her wheel drones plac- 
idly ; and the cat, with recovered serenity, purs 
quietly ; and Aunt Crane peeps curiously out 
at the world from behind her spectacles, ready 
for the next young event, which it requires no 
witch to predict. 

| CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE 
LEGAL-TENDER ACT. 

FTER an experience of the benefits of this 
LA Act in war, second only in importance to 
that derived from the action of the public forces, 
the country is startled by objections to its con- 
stitutionality in the public press and in the plat- 
form of Democratical Conventions. They owe 
their origin to the hope that the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which is expected to de- 
cide this question at its winter term, may be 
influenced to suppose that popular opinion is 
strongly adverse to the measure. The cases 
| which are up for decision are understood to be 
| of three descriptions : 

Firstly, Those relating to contracts made be- 
fore the passage of the Act, payable in what 
| then constituted the lawful money of the United 
| States. Secondly, Those made since which by 
| their terms are payable in gold. Thirdly, Those 
| of the ordinary description. 

If its retroactive character is maintained, the 
| decision will include all contracts made since 
| the law took effect which do not specify that 
they are payable in gold. As those made pay- 
jable in that medium since February, 1862, 
| stand upon special grounds, and their payment 
| with legal-tenders at their nominal value would 
indicate a fraudulent intent, it is not necessary 
| to examine these grounds in considering the 
| main question, whether, when the nation is en- 
| gaged in a war which threatens its existence, 
it is within the power of the General Govern- 
| ment, when all other means fail, to resort to a 
forced circulation of its securities. The ques- 
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tion, as it involves the financial action of the 


people for a series of years, is the most import- | 


ant ever raised for decision. 

Before proceeding to show that modern na- 
tions, the most opulent, engaged in war have 
been compelled to adopt this policy, and have 
thus proved that it is ‘‘ necessary and proper” 
for those which are less opulent, the question 
may be usefully examined whether the collec- 
tion of debts at such a time in a better medium 
than the paper which the Government is com- 
pelled to use for the manifold purposes of the 
war would exercise a counteracting influence 
upon the issue of the contest. 


We have been so accustomed to the undis- | 


turbed operation of the laws for the collection 
of debts, that we forget that their enforcement 
is an exertion of the public power which may 
involve important consequences. 
rebellions known to our early history arose from 
an attempt, through the ordinary legal tribunals, 


to collect debts in gold and silver after our co- | 


lonial finances had been debauched by issues 
of paper. 
marched at the head of a rebellious force con- 
sisting of about 2000 men, of which he was 
leader, to Springfield and Worcester, in Massa- 
chusetts, and prevented the holding of the courts 
in those places, 
dispersed by the militia under General Shep- 
herd, 

In our own times it became necessary for the 
State to interfere between John Jacob Astor and 
the occupants of land in Putnam County, the 
title of which he claimed, and the State was 
obliged to pay him half a million of dollars to 
quiet the disturbance of the public peace, which 


was threatened and likely to arise if the officers | 


of the law should attempt to follow up the de- 


cision in favor of Mr. Astor by placing him in | 


actual possession. 

The most recent instance of trouble was that 
which arose between Stephen Van Rensselaer 
and other manorial proprietors and their ten- 


ants in Rensselaer, Albany, Delaware, and oth- | 


er counties of this State, growing out of attempts 
of the owners to collect their rents through pro- 
ceedings at law. Secret associations were form- 
ed to prevent the arrest of tenants; the Sheriff 
of Delaware County was killed, and during Gov- 
ernor Wright’s term that county was declared 
to be in a state of insurrection. The village of 


One of the | 


Captain Shays, in December, 1786, | 


This force was subsequently | 


| State by Judges Davies, Wright, Emott, Rose. 
krans, Balcom, and Marvin, against Judges 
| Denio and Selden, is this in effect: that the 
States of this Union may proceed during way 
in defiance of the action of the General Govern. 
ment, to collect the debts of their citizens in the;; 
| State tribunals against any debtor in gold and 
silver; and that they may, in case the proceed. 
ings for this purpose are impeded by riotoy; 
demonstrations of magnitude, require of the 
General Government, under its stipulation to 
protect each State against domestic violence. 
a force to put down the obstructing array anj 
enable the State to fulfill this duty at its pleas- 
ure. TIfow far this counteracting influence 
might operate upon the fate of the national 
war would depend upon the frequency and 
the force of such demonstrations; but we sub- 
mit that the subject is one comprised in those 
measures of safety, preparation, and counter- 
action, which bear upon the issues of war; and 
if such a power is lodged with the States—as 
Judge Denio in effect claims—it is founded on 
a principle that would enable the States to 
| counteract the efforts of the Nation to wage 
successful war. 

It is hardly to be supposed that the citizens 
of the Northern and Western States—six or 
seven tenths of whom belonged to the debtor 
| class—would have tolerated the collection of 
|debts in gold and silver during the recent 
|war. Their debts had been contracted under 
the State bank-paper system; gold had been 
| expelled as the consequence of it, and what had 
| not been taken from the channels of trade by 
| the army was expelled as a consequence of the 
|war. If debts had been generally enforced at 
such a time in gold and silver, universal ruin 
would have ensued. 

In war, it is said, every citizen on one side is 


| 
t 


bound to be a party against every citizen on the 


| other side. There is no exception or limit to 
| the rule but in the discretion of each belliger- 
;ent. The combined forces of one power are 
arrayed and thrown against the combined forces 
| of the other. The largest creditor and the hum- 
| blest debtor may be required to stand side by 
| side in the army of the country, exposed to be 
| destroyed for the safety of the national life; but 
‘ves the creditor may at such a time pursue his 
| remedies, and in case of domestic violence, as 
the fruit of the proceedings, require the with- 


Delhi became a military encampment. The ex- | drawal of a sufficient portion of the public force 


citement, owing to an amendment of the Con- 
stitution favorable to the interests of the tenants, 


and juries to favor the landlords, has died away ; 
but the effort to collect the rents by lawful pro- 
ceedings came near involving the State in a 
serious and costly conflict. 

The ground set up by Judge Denio in his dis- 
senting opinion in the case of Meyer against 


| 
| 
| 


and to a disinclination on the part of local courts | in effect, is Judge Denio’s doctrine. 


in the direction of his interests, and in the oppo- 
site direction from the public interests. Such, 
Instead 


| of the Union being supreme in such a juncture, 


it would be the creditor interest, or at least the 
State tribunals in support of that interest. 

The ground that the States may thus in war 
restrain the General Government from making 
its paper a tender for private debts is founded 


Roosevelt and the Metropolitan Bank against | by Judge Denio upon the supposed unlimited 
Van Dyck (27th New York Reports, p. 400), | control of the States over the manner in which 
in which the validity of the Legal-tender Act contracts may be made and discharged. The 
was maintained in the Court of Appeals of this | subject of tender, he claims, lies within the do- 





main of State legislation, except so far as the 
States are specially restricted by the clause that 


nothing but gold and silver shall be made by | 


them a tender for debts—that this restriction 
goes to the subject-matter, and hence restricts, 
by implication, the General Government. There 


isa striking inconsistency with this view at page | 


544 of the opinion. ‘‘The word money,” says 
Judge Denio, “as used in the Constitution, ex 
vi termini, implies all that is expressed in the 


words legal tender; and without the use of 


these words in the acts of Congress, the coins 
struck at the national mint, and the foreign 


coins, the value of which has been regulated by | 


Congress, could be used in forced payments in 
all cases.” 

The acts of Congress thus referred to are the 
numerous acts passed during the first adminis- 


tration and nearly all succeeding administra- | 
} 
| 


tions, prescribing that our gold and silver coins, 
and certain foreign coins, ‘‘shall be a legal tend- 
er for all debts and demands.” These frequent 
acts of Congress, and the fact that no State had 
ever passed any act declaring what shall be the 
subject of a tender, raised very strongly the 
inference that the General and not the State 
governments was the true depositary of this 
power. But Judge Denio, in attempting to 


disturb. this inference, attributes to the word | 


“money” in the clause of the Constitution au- 
thorizing Congress “to coin money and regu- 
late its value,” a meaning or quality altogether 
inconsistent with his general doctrine. If the 
word ‘‘money” implies the creation of a thing 


tenderable for debts, then it is clear, as Con-| 


gress alone possesses the power of coinage, that 
it alone possesses the power to provide a tender. 
The accuracy of this interpretation can not be 
denied. Indeed it is unanswerable. 

This interpretation is not nearly as strained 
as that applied by Congress and the Supreme 
Court to the clause that Congress shall have 
power “to establish post-offices and post-roads.” 
These naked words have been held to amount 


to a complete investment in the General Gov- | 


ernment of entire power over the mail to the 
exclusion of all other authority. The view of 
Judge Denio that the word “money” implies 
the creation of what is tenderable for debts is a 
much more reasonable, as it is unquestionably 
a true interpretation of the Constitution. If 
the States were invested with this power to pre- 
scribe what shall be a tender, restricted only 
by the clause that they shall make nothing but 
gold and silver such tender, a certain amount 
might be prescribed in one State and another 
and different in other States. Restrictions are 
construed strictly, and if the power to prescribe 
a tender were thus lodged with the States, and 
it were thus exercised, their own courts would 
have authority to adjudicate upon the question 
without appeal to the national tribunal. If the 
right of appeal exists to the national tribunal 
the General Government has jurisdiction and 
the States have not. One of the great objects 
of union would be frustrated if the States could 
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make different arrangements on this subject; 
whereas, if it is a power appertaining to the 
national authority, there would be the same 
| uniformity with respect to what money is ten- 
derable for debts as there is throughout all the 
States as to the standard of weights and meas- 
ures. Congress alone has authority to “fix” 
the standard, a word implying less freedom in 
change; whereas, in the same clause the word 
“regulate” is used, as applied to the value of 
money, showing that its value may be regulated 
by Congress according to public exigencies, as 
they from time to time arise. 

Judge Denio’s ground, that the restriction 
upon the States against their making any thing 
| but gold and silver a tender for debts applies 
| to the General Government, derives no support 
| from established rules of construction. The 
framers of the Constitution might have restrict- 
ed, in terms, the General Government equally 
with the States, and the omission to do so di- 
| rectly is to be taken as implying that they did 
not intend to do so indirectly. The whole 
clause, of which the restriction in question is a 
| part, shows beyond a doubt that Judge Denio’s 
| enlargement of it so as to embrace the General 
Government proceeds upon an erroneous prin- 
ciple. The clause is as follows: 

“No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
| confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; 
coin money; emit bills of credit; make any thing but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass 
any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts; or grant any title of 
nobility.” 

If the ground that one of these restrictions— 
that relating to tender—applies as well to Con- 
gress as to the States is correct, it would be a 

necessary inference that others of them, and 
| particularly the restriction against impairing the 
obligation of contracts, also applied; whereas 
the General Government can enter into a treaty 
or alliance; grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal; emit bills of credit; and pass laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts. The re- 
striction as to ex post facto laws, held to relate 
wholly to criminal proceedings, was specially 
applied to Congress in another clause. The 
rule contended for by Judge Denio, which ex- 
tends one of these restrictions by construction 
| so as to embrace the General Government, might 
do infinite mischief; for the General Govern- 
| ment is obliged, in order to maintain its exist- 
| ence, to avail itself of many of the powers thus 
forbidden to the States. In laying the embargo 
| which preceded the declaration of war against 
Great Britain it was compelled to annul, and 
did annul, all contracts, though made before 
its adoption, which conflicted with the meas- 
ure, and this was the case also during that war 
?and the one in which we were lately engaged. 

In establishing a uniform system of bankruptcy 

Congress, as a part of the measure of relief 

which the power is supposed to imply, discharges 

debtors from their contracts, which perhaps it 
might not do if the restriction on the States 
against their impairing the obligation of con- 
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tracts were extended by Judge Denio’s rule so 
as to embrace control over the action of Con- 
gress. In the exercise of the coining power it 
is competent for Congress to improve or debase 
the standard, and thus affect directly the rela- 
tions between debtor and creditor. This also 
would be impossible if the General Government 
had no authority to impair the obligation of 
contracts, 

Judge Denio, in order to carry out his theory 
to its just conclusion, insists that in exercising 
the coining power Congress is bound to require 
that the coins fabricated under its authority 
shall have ever the relative proportions of 
gold or silver respectively, and of the respect- 
ive alloys with which they are mixed, that or- 
dinary coins had at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution. The right to change them 
in an important degree is denied. This doc- 
trine is not due to any restriction in terms on | 
the power of the General Government, and must 
consequently grow out of the language of the 
clause which declares that ‘‘ Congress shall 
have power to coin money and regulate its 
value.” 

Nearly every European nation has, from time 
to time, altered its standard. The silver in the 
ruble of Russia was reduced from 312.1 grains in 
the time of Peter the Great to 273 in the time 
of Alexander in 1802. The livre of France 
from the time of Charlemagne to that of the 
Revolution was reduced immensely. Jacob 
says that the coins of Germany were in a con- 
stant state of change. The silver pound ster- 
ling of England, which, in the time of Edward 
IIL., consisted of eleven ounces and a fraction, 
was reduced in successive reigns until it be- 
came debased to about four ounces. In 1694 
a sagacious Scotchman suggested that in lieu of 
this policy, which enabled the Government and 
all private debtors to pay off their debts in 
pounds of lighter weight than they were when 
the debt was contracted, it would be better to 
mix paper with the currency, and out of this 
suggestion grew the creation of the Bank of 
England. By the act of Parliament, passed 
during the reign of William IV., the bills of 
the Bank are made a legal tender over the 
United Kingdom, except at the counter of 
the Bank or of its branches. If the degra- 
dation of the coins and money of the world 
shall continue, will it not be in the power of 
the United States to adopt countervailing regu- 
lations? But for the discovery of the gold mines 
of California and Australia it is probable that a 
debasement of the coins would have taken place, 
for Jacob, who wrote his work on the precious 
metals under the auspices of Mr. Huskisson, then 
British Minister, informs us that the habit of 
the great commercial nations to treat paper, is- 
sued in inordinate amounts, as money, had low- 
ered the production of the precious metals in im- 
portant mines and produced a dangerous dispro- 
portion between the large amount of paper prom- 
ises and the small amount of those metals that | 
could be called upon for their redemption. 


| ment, 


As our Government was established to endure 
for all time, the various vicissitudes that mg, 
arise in the experience of the world were taken 
into view and provided for as far as human wis. 
dom was competent for the task, and it is idle tp 
suppose that the men who framed our Constity. 
tion intended so to fetter the law-making power 
that they could not regulate our coinage to mee: 
whatever emergencies might arise. The lan. 
guage of the power that Congress might “ regy. 
late its value” conferred this authority in the 
fullest manner. It conveys discretionary ay- 
thority, and excludes all other authority, ‘The 
assumption of Judge Denio that “the subjecr 
of private contracts, embracing the manner ip 
which they may be made and in which they 
may be discharged, lies within the domain of 
State legislation” is not, in respect to the mat- 
ter in question, correct ; on the contrary, the 
States of this Union have no power over what 
constitutes one of the ordinary subjects of a con- 
tract, which is money; they have not prescribed 
and can not prescribe against the legislation of 


| Congress what shall be tenderable for debts: 


nor can they either in insolvent proceedings or 
in any way impair or discharge any lawful con- 
tracts, but power over these subjects appertains 


more fully to the national authority. Instead 


| of the General Government being restricted, it 


appears that the framers of the Constitution had 
the subject under consideration and determined 
to restrict only the States. 

Although the Government is thus wholly un- 
restricted in these respects by the terms of the 
Constitution, it is conceded that as the General 
Government is one of limited powers in many re- 
spects, the power to bestow on the representa- 
tive of money, which Judge Denio concedes 
may be issued, the function of being tenderable 
for debts must be affirmatively shown. Thi 
language of his opinion at page 528 is this: 
‘The right to issue the obligations of the Goy- 
ernment for money borrowed, or for property or 
services furnished for national purposes, is not 
and can not be questioned. The form and de- 
nomination of such securities are matters which 
belong to the discretion of the Government 
making them; and if an issue could be raised 
upon the intent to have them circulate as the 
representative of money, I should still think that 
it was legally unobjectionable so to accommo- 
date them to the business wants of the com- 
munity as to make it the interest of successive 
holders to continue them in circulation, and thus 
benefit the treasury by deferring the time ef 
their presentment for payment.” 

Judge Denio, at page 534, is thus inconsist- 
ent with what is contained in the preceding 
quotation: ‘‘Pecuniary means gained by the 
circulation of paper not bearing interest are the 
profits which bankers acquire by their peculiar 
business, It is a well-known pursuit, in which 
individuals may engage, by government license, 
when that is required by law, and without it 
when it is not exacted by some legal require- 
I think that so far as the immediate 
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question is concerned, the Government has an | impart this quality is one of the powers which 
equal right to authorize the national treasury | the Constitution has, for purposes of war, con- 


to embark in any other of the pursuits of busi-| ferred on the General Government. 


That to 


ness by which money is acquired as in this of | give to the Treasury-notes this quality will pre- 


making profits by the forced circulation of its 
notes under this legal-tender clause.” As the 
business of a banker does not embrace the 
forced circulation of his notes, what is said in 
the former quotation more appropriately de- 
scribes the business of a banker than the latter, 
and yet he affirms that the former is lawful and 
hurtless, and that the latter, as it would imply 
authority to enter into banking, is unlawful. 
The inconsistency can scarcely be reconciled. 

But, assuming that Judge Denio did not in- 
tend to impair the force of his admission that 
the General Government may at its pleasure 
jssue its promises to pay, in the shape of the 
representative of money—a right clearly appur- 
tenant to the specific power ‘‘ to borrow money 
on the credit of the United States”—the ques- 
tion ought to be considered whether this repre- 
sentative is not calculated to add to public and 
private embarrassment, if in case of war, when 
it is freely issued, it do not have imparted to it 
the chief quality of money—that of being tend- 
erable for debts. Without its possessing that 
function what would be its actual character ? 
The State bank paper issued from before the 
adoption of the Constitution purported, as do 
some of the Treasury-notes, to be payable on 
demand, and they were generally so paid; but 
in a time of panic they were of uo value in the 
payment of debts, and hence it was that, when 
in undoubted credit and great abundance, they 
tempted individuals throughout the length and 
breadth of the land to enter into contracts ex- 
tensively, who afterward awakened to the dan- 
ger that these bills did not answer the purpose 
of performance when money was most wanted. 
It was this defect which imparted to the panic 
of 1836-837—long to be remembered—its ex- 
treme malignancy. Thousands of our noblest 
merchants were destroyed. Their destruction 
was due to the organic defect of our banking 
system, which allowed the issue of money to an 
extent that influenced the most sagacious men 
to enter heavily into contracts, which money 
did not answer the purpose of enabling them to 
perform their contracts at maturity. It did not 
constitute a tender for debts. It was a mere 
sham. Judge Denio admits that the General 
Government may entrap its citizens by issuing 
the representative, but denies the power to con- 
fer on it the attribute which will save the com- 
munity from destruction. It thus appears that 
the extreme State right doctrine now being com- 
bated would, in truth, produce an impracticable 
government for purposes of war: capable of go- 
ing far enough to involve the unwary in pecunia- 
ry ruin, but incapable of extricating its finances 
from the danger which issuing the representative 
of money is sure to produce, if not endowed 
with the capacity which prevents its rejection by 
the community. 








vent their depreciation, and impart to them an 
additional value, and cause them to circulate 
more freely and generally, can not be denied. 
Their issue is always due to the want of suf- 
ficient quantities of gold for the purposes of 
war, and they have unquestionably the effect 
which Judge Denio attributes to them, wheth- 
er made a tender or not, to expel what remains 
of the gold from circulation, The situation of 
debtors would, if they were not tenderable for 
debts, be this: that there would be an entire 
want and absence of the debt-paying medium. 
This would be entirely subversive of business 
and credits, and cause serious ruin to the com- 
munity. An interest would thus be created, too 
deep to be viewed without anxiety, in favor of 
the immediate cessation of hostilities, however 
necessary their prosecution might be to the hon- 
or of the country. Whereas by making the bills 
a legal tender, as they were made by the act in 
question, debtors were enabled to meet their 
obligations, which otherwise would have been 
impossible ; and the trade and industry of the 
country, which otherwise would have been lan- 
guishing, were stimulated to a degree highly 
favorable to the prosecution of war. It is not 
too much to say that the long campaign of 
General Grant on the Appomattox, and which 
terminated in the surrender of General Lee, 
would not have been endured if the people of 
the Northern and Western States had been sub- 
jected to the commercial disasters which began 
to be felt at the time of the passage of the bill 
in question, and by means of which they were 
soon arrested. The British, says Bowen, in his 
able work, could not have taken Waterloo but 
for the influence of the commercial activity which 
prevailed in England. It was due to the act of 
1797 which relieved the Bank of England of 
the necessity to redeem its bills in specie, and 
saved debtors from arrest who made these bills 
a tender for any debt. 

The power to conduct war, devolved upon the 
General Government, involves always the rais- 
ing and expenditure of pecuniary means; but 
Judge Denio insists that but three modes of 
raising them are permitted by the Constitu- 
tion—by taxation, by sale of the public lands, 
or by borrowing. The position that no other 
means exists is not founded on any express 
provision to that effect of the Constitution, but 
is his own deduction from the general structure 
of that instrument. He supposes that impart- 
ing to the representative of money in war the 
quality which appropriately belongs to money 
—its debt-paying quality—is not one of the 
measures which Congress may then resort to 
for raising pecuniary means, and this, notwith- 
standing that the terrible pressure of hostilities 
will not enable it to wait for the slow process 
of taxation; notwithstanding that there are no 


We come now to the question whether to | lenders within the precincts of the Government 
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who have the requisite means, and that those | 
outside are unwilling to lend; and notwith- 
standing that the public lands are not in de- 
mand during the turmoil and difficulties of | 
war. 

The States which formed the old Confeder- | 
ation, both before and after that event, had 
made their own bills of credit a tender for debts, 
and it was clearly in the power of the Conven- | 
tion, which had immediately before it this ex- 
ample of what may be done by the legislative | 
power in great emergencies, to have restricted | 
the General Government from doing so equally | 
with the States; but the same reason for allow- 
ing latitude to the General Government with | 
respect to what might be tenderable for debts 
in war—as it allowed with respect to contracts | 
which we have seen may be annulled in war— 
undoubtedly influenced the Convention to waive 
the restriction as to the nation in both cases, 
and to leave to Congress the right to resort to 
this means of raising money in case of war, if 
no other were left. ‘I concede,” says Judge 
Denio, ‘‘that it is not incumbent upon those 
who argue for the validity of the legal-tender 
clause to select any one express power, and to 
maintain that the provision is a legitimate ex- 
ecution of that power. They may group to- 


gether any number of these grants of legisla- 
tive authority, and if the right to enact that 
provision is fairly deducible from any or all of 
them—their position is established.”...... “The 


problem to be determined is, whether-the rela- 
tion of means and ends exists between them.” 
It must also be not repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion. 

We have seen that the Parliament of Great 
Britain, in 1797, relieved the Bank of England | 
from the obligation to pay specie for its bills, | 
and in the same act relieved from arrest all 
debtors who should tender its irredeemable | 
bills for debts. Mr. Pitt, in supporting the | 
original act, declared that it was not the in- | 
tention of the Government to make the bills a 
legal tender; but they were so in effect, though 
the act did not apply to proceedings of distraint. 
In 1811, Lord King having given notice to his 
tenants that he would no longer accept bank- 
notes at their nominal and reduced value, Lord 
Stanhope introduced a resolution declaring it 
illegal to receive or give more than 21s. for a 
guinea, or less than 20s. for a one-pound note, 
and a bill was passed which enacts “that the 
taking of gold coin for more than its value, or 
bank-notes for less, shall be deemed a misde- 
meanor.” Lord Eldon, in supporting this bill, 
remarked that 





“So long as it should be expedient to continue the 
Cash Suspension Act of 1797 this present bill must 
become a part of it, for otherwise there would be no 
equality in the situation of different contracting par- 
ties, nor would equal justice be dealt out to those who 
had an equal claim to it, as there could be no justice 
in leaving the tenant who had tendered bank-notes | 
exposed to be distrained upon by his landlord, while 
the debtor in other cases who had tendered bank- 
notes was exempt from arrest. I am peculiarly situ- | 





len.” 


ated with respect to this question, having the Officig 
care of twenty-five millions of the property of his Ma. 
jesty's subjects, and without the means of enforce ing the 
allmout of any part except in bank-notes." 


Lord Eldon was at this time Lord Chancellor 
in the very height of power. Lord Brougham 
remarked of him that he did three-fourths o 
the governing of the country for a whole gener. 
ation, and hence it can not be doubted that his 
observations as to the effect of the act of 1797 
are accurate. 

It is unnecessary to refer very particular) y 
to the example with respect to the forced cir- 
culation of assignats by the revolutionary goy- 
ernment of France, and the issue of paper-mon 
ey during wars by other European governments, 
inasmuch as the example of the most opulent 
nation of the world in 1797—the nation from 
which the spirit and tone of our institutions are 
most derived—is sufficient to show that it is q 
policy which in war can not always be avoided, 

The events which preceded this act in En- 

glish history, and those which preceded our act 
of February, 1862, were of ‘ike description. The 
measure in Great Britain was preceded by the 
shipment of coin to the Continent, and by at- 
tempts on the part of Napoleon to cripple the 
pecuniary resources of his great adversary. 
a most gloomy period a meeting of the Privy 
Council was held, which took place on Sun- 
day; and it is claimed that the only occasion on 
which his Majesty George III. violated the Sab- 
bath was this important one. He attended the 
meeting in person. The high officers of the 
bank were also present, and the Council, on the 
strength of their representations, resolved that 
it was “ indispensably necessary for the public 
service that the Directors of the Bank of En- 
gland should forbear issuing any cash in pay- 
ment until the sense of Parliament can be tak- 
On the meeting of Parliament immedi- 
ately after Mr. Pitt carried his act to sustain 
this proceeding, and relieve debtors from ar- 
rest, against the opposition of Fox and Sheri- 
dan, and carried it by a large majority. 

The expulsion of coin from the United States 
had also happened, but yet Mr. Chase had been 
able to negotiate loans, chiefly through the banks 
in this city, until at last it seemed impossible 
to raise any funds for our armies then in the 
field. A meeting of bank directors was held 
in New York to consider the situation, when 
one of their number delivered a speech, of which 
the following is an extract: 

“We” (the banks) “ are now loaded down with Gov- 
ernment securities which we can not sell. Banks, as 
I have already stated, can act only as agents in great 
national loans. When our capitals are absorbed, as 
they now are, we can no longer aid the Government. 


The Government must suspend specie payments or we 
must, and it is only a question of a few more days’ 


| time as to who suspends first, and who shall hold the 


specie in our vaults. If we hold it, the people and the 
Government will be alike benefited. If the Govern- 
ment takes it, the whole will be expended and hoarded 
by a few people.” 

It is difficult to conceive of a crisis more im- 
posing. The Secretary of the Treasury now 
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found that the principal of the only measures | 
which Judge Denio says may be resorted to | 
for maintaining our forces in the field had fail- 
ed. There had not been sufficient time to de- 
velop a system of taxation; the public lands 
were not then salable; and borrowing on the 
usual system had come to a sudden and certain 
end. According to this distinguished Judge, 
it would seem that there was but one policy 
left—the withdrawal of our forces and submis- 
sion to the demands of rebellion. But Mr. | 
Chase wisely determined that, as Congress was | 
wholly unrestricted as to the choice of means 
conducive to the great end of saving the Union, 
and as the powers of the General Government 
in war were equal to those of Great Britain, 
and rose with the occasion to a level with what- | 
ever exigency existed—that, indeed, they were 
supreme within the sphere of its action—de- 
termined to cast aside the strait-jacket of ex- | 
treme State Rights, and follow the spirit of the 
English example. 

The power of Parliament is described by a | 
bold figure as being omnipotent, and it is in- | 
sisted upon that the powers which can be pred- | 
icated of such a legislative body have no exist- 
ence in ours. If Great Britain finds, as she 
conceived she did, great advantage from her | 
policy of an irredeemable currency made in 
effect receivable for debts, and it amounts to a 
supreme necessity in a great war, we should be | 
hopelessly exposed if, in an important conflict, 
we could not resort to the same means. If she | 
found it to be a “ necessary and proper” means 
for conducting her war, it may unquestionably 
be considered a ‘‘ necessary and proper” means 
for us. The bills made irredeemable by that 
power for over twenty years were those of a} 
bank, and although, to use the language of Mr. | 
Pitt, it is a great engine of state, its biils do | 
not equal in dignity those issued by the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States itself, and hence 
there is greater reason for making the latter an 
actual legal tender than there was for imparting 
this quality in effect to the bills of the Bank of 
England. It may be laid down as an axiom, 
that a people whose commercial dealings in 
peace are based mainly on the use of the ordi- 
nary representative of money, have no choice ina 
war of magnitude but to continue, and with all 
their power maintain, the circulation of paper 
promises. 

Although in some respects the powers of | 
Congress are inferior to those of Parliament, 
yet, in respect to war and the regulation of 
commerce on a war basis, the powers of Con- 
gress are, in the main, as full and complete as 
are those of any legislative body of any nation. 
There are no important limitations upon the 
powers of Congress in this respect, either ex- 
press or implied. If this were not so we should 
be compelled to leave the arena of nations and 
sink down into a condition of inferiority. The 
Government would constitute “a splendid bau- 
ble.” The great Generals and great men who 
formed the Convention knew full well that the 


| 
| 
| 


Government, in some imminent crises when 
immense obligations were to be incurred, would 
need to be armed with all the power required 
to combine and array its forces against those 
of the enemy, and instead of fettering Con- 
gress with limited powers in this respect they 
bestowed them on a sufficient scale to effect 
the great objects of a firm national govorn- 
ment. 

‘The problem to be determined, says Judge 
Denio, is whether the relation of means and ends 
exists between them; that is to say, between 


| the means employed and the end authorized to 
| be accomplished. 


Does not the example of 
England show that this is one of the means re- 
sorted to in war to accomplish success. If a 
resort to this measure was compulsory on the 
proud aristocracy of England, who in part rep- 
resent a rich and powerful nation, the most so 
of modern history—she had not then reached 


| her culmination—is it a stretch of reasoning to 
|say that a nation less opulent, which had ha- 


bitually expelled the precious metals as the fruit 
of an injudicious system; which had none to 
lend gold and silver within its borders, and no 
friends of that description in other countries ; 
which could not raise funds in time from tax- 
ation or from the sale of its lands—that such a 
nation, suddenly confronted with a force that 
arrested the wonder of foreign people and led 
them to think division inevitable, is fully justi- 
fied, in order to defend and perpetuate the na- 
tional existence, in a resort to the means which 
enabled England to succeed against the First 
Napoleon ? 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS BY AN 
AMERICAN. 

No. VI.—WOMAN IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
\ OMEN are worse treated in Great Brit- 

ain than in any other civilized country. 
High or low, rich or poor, married or single, 
none of them escape from some of the disabil- 
ities, prejudices, and injustices from which their 
sex suffers. They are obliged to endure not 
only all the pains and penalties inflicted upon 
the women of other nations, but also certain 
special injuries and annoyances invented and 
practiced by Englishmen alone. Perhaps an 
American notices this state of affairs more quick- 
ly than other observers, because he comes from 
a country in which, according to the judgment 
of foreign critics, the women are treated too 
well, But the Americans do not believe that 
it is possible to be too kind to women. They 
hold that, while men may have been created *‘a 





| little lower than the angels,” women were formed 


upon a perfect equality with the celestial person- 
ages. Nor is this a mere sentimental belief, 
as immaterial as French politeness; it is car- 
ried into practical effect in a thousand ways, 
and to a great extent it modifies and mollifies 
the habits, customs, and manners of the people. 
The result is, as our critics tell us, that the 
American women are spoiled. But in En- 
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gland the case is even worse; for here the 
men are spoiled. 

In this age of vast educational experiments 
it would be an excellent plan to ship a few 
thousand Englishmen to the United States and 
marry them to American women, and bring a 
few thousand Americans here and marry them to 
Englishwomen. The experiment would proba- 
bly be very beneficial to both countries ; but it 
would certainly teach the bold Britons many 
facts in regard to women’s rights and wrongs 
of which they are now in happy, unconscious, 
and selfish ignorance. They would discover 
that in America marriage is not simply a part- 
nership to which the woman brings the most 
cash-capital, in which she does the hardest 
work, and from which she derives the least 
advantages, as is the case in England. In the 
United States the husband is the person who is 
expected to possess the money, or to earn it; 
and the wife is considered so precious and suf- 
ficient a treasure as to require no dowry but 
her own charms, and to deserve the life-long 
labors, sacrifices, and protection of her spouse 
without giving him any other return than her 
existence, and as much as she may see fit of 
her companionship. Every where, in public or 
private, the inexorable rule is, Place aux dames. 
The only institution in which men are still su- 
preme is politics; but women are not yet al- 
lowed to vote because the great majority of 
them do not wish to vote. If they did wish it 


there would be no party in the United States 
rash enough to deny them the suffrage. 

The inferior position of Englishwomen is first 
apparent to a foreigner in a variety of little de- 


tails. Returning from an early-morning ride, 
he notices the cottages of the working-people 
by the road-side. The women are up and 
about, making the fires, carrying the coals, 
opening the house, while the men are still snor- 
ing soundly. I should like to see an American 
husband wait for his wife, or an American son 
for his mother, to perform these matutinal func- 
tions. If he were not speedily bewigged by 
his own better-half, a more serious punishment 
would be adjudged him by a vigilance commit- 
tee of neighboring housewives. Or breakfast 
is being prepared, and you notice the women 
buttering the bread so as to save their lords and 
masters the slightest unnecessary exertion. An 
American husband might eat dry bread forever 
if he were unwilling to butter it himself. Then 
you catch sight of a woman on her knees lacing 
or unlacing a man’s boots. So menial a serv- 
ice would scandalize the best American wives. 
If an Englishman want a pipe, it is the woman 
who fills it and hands him the light; if his pot 
need replenishing, it is the woman who procures 
and pours out the ale; if there be an errand to 
be done, it is the woman who trots off while the 
man loafs or rests athome. In short, English- 
women belonging to what are called the lower 
classes are evidently the servants of the men, 
while in America the men are as evidently the 





ice being that of the stronger to the weaker 
never seems like servitude, even in the hum. 
blest families, but takes the nobler forms of 
politeness, solicitude, and duty. 

But this sketch has darker tints. These low. 
er-class women not only perform menial sery- 
ices, but they are treated far worse than any 
other servants in the world. Many of them 
are married only in name. From yarioys 
causes, but mainly from lack of education, the 
marriage-rites are lightly esteemed by these 
poor women—or rather not by the women, who 
would give almost their lives for honest may- 
riage-lines, but by their fathers and the fathers 
of their children. As among the negroes of 
the South before emancipation, a man and 
woman agree to live together; their relatives, 
friends, and neighbors acknowledge the im- 
plied relationship by calling the woman “ Mrs.,,” 
and the upper classes care nothing about it, 
since it does not immediately concern them, 
and is pretty sure to provide another generation 
of laborers for the work of the future. In the 
South emancipation had to be attended by the 
solemnization of thousands of marriages, which 
might have been made in heaven years before, 
but had not been legally ratified on earth; and 
so in England, any genuine reform among the 
lower orders will have to be commenced by a 
joint crusade of clergymen and teachers—the 
former for the parents, the latter for the chil- 
dren, At present, all concerned accept the 
situation ; the unmarried couples congratulate 
themselves upon having saved the parson’s fees, 
and spend more than the fees in drink to cele- 
brate their economy; and the women, having 
lost their virtue, often find themselves linked 
with brutes who had no virtue of their own to 
lose, and who soon deprive them of every ccm- 
fort in life. 

Even when things turn out better than this, 
the man never treats his mistress quite so well 
as he would his wife. He feels that she has no 
hold upon him, while he has every hold upon 
her. The language he uses to her is colored 
with this conscious superiority. If she offend 
him he knocks her down or beats her, and she 
has no redress, fearing to go to the magistrate 
lest she should thereby lose a home. If she 
be his wife her tongue is tied quite as tightly; 
for then she is obliged to go home to him to 
suffer fresh brutalities. I do not say that all 
the laboring class of Englishmen are drunkards, 
but the most of them drink too much, and they 
drink a poison of which the women feel the 
dire effects. The women drink also, and so- 
ciety countenances them in this vice. To see 
an English ale-house or gin-palace, with the 
women standing up at the counter and behind 
the counter, is a positive shock to a stranger. 
Nowhere else can you meet so disgusting a sight, 
so brutalizing a custom. On the Continent wo- 
men are to be seen sitting in cafés or bier-gar- 
tens, and sharing their light wine, coffee, or 
chocolate with male friends; but nowhere on 


servants of the women, only that this latter serv-| the Continent is there such a licensed Pande- 

















monium as an English bar. In America the 
drinking-saloons are countless; but in none of 
them would a woman be permitted to enter and 
call for a drink. There is no express law 
against the admittance of women, but there 
is the unwritten law of public opinion that | 
would punish, not only the woman who in- 
fringed it, but the proprietor of the bar-room 
in which such an outrage upon decency oc- 
curred, A drunken woman is a rarity in every | 
other country; but in England this woeful spec- 
tacle is as common as the rain. 

Custom may blind the eyes and deafen the 
ears of Englishmen to the sights and sounds 
of vice among women that startle the foreigner 
at every turn; but this monster, Custom, is a 
part of the ill-treatment of Englishwomen. No 
man has a right to accustom himself to crime. 
Custom permits women to drink gin at public 
houses in the most frequented streets. Custom | 
admits women, unattended, to the upper galler- | 
ies of all the theatres. Custom permits prosti- | 
tutes to take entire possession of the Haymar- 
ket and its vicinity after ten o'clock at night. 
Custom opens dance-houses and promenade con- 
certs for the express accommodation of pros- 
titutes, although the auihorities who license 
them know that they are simply places of as- 
signation, Custom sets apart certain districts 


of London for the residences of lewd women. | 


Custom keeps open night-houses, in order that 
prostitutes may be able to get drunk after the 
regular taverns have closed at midnight. Cus- 


tom is responsible for all this; but Englishmen | 


are responsible for the custom, The police 
and the magistrates are powerless to suppress 
many acknowledged haunts of vice in England, 
because there is no public opinion to sustain 
them. Nay, as public opinion can not be neu- 


tral, it tacitly declares itself in favor of vice, | 


and forces the police and the magistrates to 
aid and abet the very institutions they were 
created to annihilate. In other countries 
crime hides itself from the eyes of the police- 
man and trembles at the very name of a magis- 
trate. In England it puts itself under the pro- 
tection of the law, and transforms the law’s offi- 
cials into its own agents and instruments. The 


police mount guard in order that nobody may | 


interfere with the criminal, and the magistrates 
actually assist him to collect his infamous dues 
from his victims. 


In Leicester Square there is a place called | 


the Judge and Jury Club. The authorities 
can not be ignorant of its existence, for there 
Finlen, the agitator, used to be employed, and 
this fact has been mentioned both in Parlia- 
ment and the press. Besides, a policeman po- 


litely pointed it out to me when I was seeing | 
The authorities know | 
also that this is a model-artist exhibition, for | 


the sights of London. 


the fact is advertised liberally. The Judge 
and Jury part of the business is a burlesque of 
an English trial, in which the judge, lawyers, 
and witnesses endeavor to surpass each other 
in verbal filth and physical vulgarity; but the 
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real attractions of the Club to its frequenters 
are the display of almost nude women in groups 
upon the stage, and the orgies behind the scenes 
after the performance. Yet this den, which 
would not be allowed to exist in any other city, 
is regularly licensed for the sale of liquors and 
as a place of amusement. This is an English 
custom. Ina prominent part of Holborn, and 
in a street at the head of the Haymarket, are 
two dancing-saloons, called respectively the As- 
sembly Rooms and the Argyle Rooms. <A few 


- ° ° . 
silly people are sometimes to be seen dancing in 


these rooms; but the object of their existence 
is to afford a rendezvous for the courtesans of 
London and their admirers, who flock there 
every evening, from ten o'clock to twelve. Yet 
these places are regularly licensed, and police- 
men, who know every woman in the rooms to 
be a courtesan and a vagrant, are stationed 
there to protect the premises and the proprie- 
tors. This is another English custom, based, 
however, upon Continental models. In various 
side-streets about Leicester Square are little 
shops, with grated openings in the doors and 
porters standing without. To these the courte- 
sans resort after their other haunts are shut, 
and there they can obtain a drink, a smpper, a 
customer, and, if necessary,a bed. These foul 
| nests are also regularly licensed, and, indeed, 
have a special license authorizing them to keep 
; open an hour later than the taverns—a privi- 
| lege which they contrive to extend to any hour 
| they like. The police are as well acquainted 
with Rose’s and Coney’s as with their own sta- 
tion-honses ; they fully understand what is go- 
| ing on inside, and sometimes they make domi- 
ciliary visits; but their approach is announced 
by a watchful sentinel, and they conveniently 
argue that if they see nobody there can be no- 
body to be seen; although half-emptied glasses 
adorn the tablés, hats, shawls, and coats are 
strewn about the floor, and scarcely whispered 
conversations are audible from behind the op- 
posite doors. This is another English custom ; 
and if a new or overzealous officer does any thing 
to disturb it, the magistrate rebukes him the 
next morning by discharging the offended of- 
fender on his own recognizances, 

If, as is universally admitted, prostitution is 
the worst fate that can befall a woman, then 
those who not only allow but practically legalize 
| prostitution are women’s worst enemies. The 
English are guilty of this sin. They are more 
guilty, and guilty in a more brutal manner, 
than any other civilized people. In France, 
it is true, prostitutes are licensed; but they 
are numbered, classified, and regulated, like 
convicts; they are restricted to certain houses, 
streets, and hours; they are made to feel that 
they are odious. In Italy, Spain, Germany, 
America—in every country, alas !—prostitution 
exists; but it is under the rose, it is an out- 
cast, it is hunted down whenever it shows itself 
too conspicuously. ) 


But the English present 
the prostitutes with the freedom of the city, as 
if they were honored guests. Respectable peo- 
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sini erhinara ee 
ple are crowded off the streets that room may | the causes and consequences of which demanj 
be found for the abandoned. The tax-payers | careful consideration. Most of the city courte. 
contribute heavily and knowingly to the sup-/ sans come, of course, from the country. If you 
port and protection of the women of the town, | have the heart to inquire as to their anteced. 
Vestries license dance-rooms, cafés, and other ents, you will discover that many incidents of 
resorts for the sole accommodation of the vi-| rural life described by Fielding are not yet ob- 
cious, and householders who call themselves de- | solete. The most of the poor women haye 
cent gladly come forward and sign the applica- | been seduced by the sons of well-to-do people 
tions for such licenses. Not to London alone; but | in the rural districts—young squires and lord- 
to almost all the cities and large towns in Great | lings; boys ge eT officers of the 
Britain, these sentences apply. Where any re-| army, and the like. ext among the danger. 
pression is attempted, it is so partial as to be | ous classes rank the British soldiers, whose uni. 
quite ineffectual. But ina capital like nee a _— os oe 2 for sery ant- 
the nuisance could be abated in a week if the | girls. Singularly enough, the young squires 
opinion of the people demanded its abatement. | and por vm mes a boys rs of col- 
I remember the time when Broadway, New | lege and studying law, medicine, or literature, 
York, was infested by courtesans to about one- and the officers of the army on town leave are 
tenth of the extent that the Haymarket is at the most reliable and liberal supporters of the 
present-—that is to say, it was intolerable. The seduced girls when they have become courtesans, 
police determined to clear the street, and they | These facts offer no good omen to English 
proceeded to arrest as a vagrant every woman | homes. There is a proverb that reformed 
whom they knew to be a prostitute, or found rakes make the best husbands ; but it is ex- 
soliciting gentlemen. In a week the prisons | ceedingly difficult na — with your a 
were full, and the pavements respectable ; and| rake. Generally he becomes more rakish the 
since then Broadway has never been so badly | longer he lives. He begins by injuring inno- 
afflicted with this pest. : There were = _ ees and ~ = by — = 
streets in New York, such as Greene and Mer-| the most depraved. ou may see him in his 
cer, almost a occupied by a ee - the — haunts of ger 
sisterhood. ‘The houses were watched by the | butt of the women who were once his victims, 
‘police, and green-horns were warned off; but | or, worse still, he may be rich enough to main- 
so soon as the nests were thought to be filled | tain such a seraglio as that pointed out to for- 
with unclean birds, a descent was made, and | eigners in the Regent’s Park, or that in which 
the whole party, male and female, caged in the | a certain nobleman lives in the country—harems 
Tombs, The police of London could deal with | that would vi — enue epee 
the same evil inthe same way. Draw acordon| wears the mask of polygamy, or Utah, where 
around the vicinity of the Haymarket at eleven | it calls itself religion. And, since I have men- 
o’clock any night, ee — — ee a on _ 
of the courtesans of London would be in custody | Brigham Young’s satellites draw their supplies 
before daylight. Of course no such measures— of spiritual wives from Great Britain, and that 
and, in the present state of human nature, no | the authorities here offer no opposition to his 
measures whatever—would completely suppress system of organized prostitution, although they 
prostitution; but they would prevent it from | are fully aware — Psitmae nee of — 
flaunting in the face of the law, and they would | mon emigrants. 1e United States and En- 
acquit the English public from the charge of gland must share the blame of Mormondom be- 
conniving at its offenses. tween them—the former for permitting, the lat- 
It was my good fortune to meet at Seville a | ter for sustaining, its existence. But there are 
very learned and intelligent physician, who had | Mormon churches in England, while there are 
traveled over the world, i N/ sopingeory — = of ao — ee 
all the houses of ill-fame, in order to write a| Young would soon be without a bride to “‘sea 
iP . aa ‘ 
‘work upon the subject. The doctor assured if he depended upon American women alone 
me that the number of American women whom | for his followers. ‘ 
he had found in such houses was so inconsider- | Were it not that the vices of prostitution and 
able as not to be worth mentioning. Some-| adultery underlie all grades of English life, and 
times, he said, women would pretend . nee ~ ras ae sa or eatin oe 
i ; examination confessed | society, I mi cus a 
pela’ eeetabats or ‘had been born on | much space ‘* the subject, for there are nu- 
the Continent and emigrated to the United | merous other wrongs of women which beseech 
: : : : . 
States. The stories he had to tell of the out-| attention. Pecan are ae made the = 
rages practiced upon emigrant ships were, how- | straight and smooth from the cottages of th 
a Laser horrible. In America, then, pros- | lower classes to the pavements of the towns and 
titution lacks one most cruel — — - the dark —_ see meses — me 
once arrests attention in England. In the | every stage of the journey they have placec 
United States the fallen women are almost all | publicans to dull conscience and excite pas- 
foreigners; here they are the natives of the | sions, and officials to keep the track = 
country, the lost sisters of the very women whom | and plain; but that is not the sum of their of- 
you meet in society. This is a terrible truth, | fenses against women. Here are England, 


| 
| 
| 
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Ireland, and Scotland, constituting one coun- 
ery, and yet in each of these provinces the laws 
of marriage are practically different; so that a 
woman may be a wife in one province and a 
mistress in the others; and a child may be le- 
‘itimate or illegitimate as it happens to be born 
ye this or that side of an imaginary boundary 
line. Is there any other civilized nation that 
would tolerate such an outrageous condition of 
things? The House of Lords have had the 
vshole subject before them recently in the Yel- 
yerton and other suits, and in every case they 
have decided according to law, but contrary to 
iustice. They are not to be blamed for obey- 
ing the law; but they are not to be pardoned 
for declining to amend it. In Scotland the 
parents of a bastard can legitimatize their child 
by marrying after its birth; in England they 
can not. Yet England and Scotland are said 
to be parts of one empire! A simple declara- 
tion of marriage is binding in one part of the 
country, but not in another. Is that national 
consistency? The cure for such contradictions 
is so excessively simple that it is impossible not 
to wonder why it is withheld. In some of the 
border States of America, where settlers had 
preceded clergymen and magistrates, the cere- 
mony of marriage once consisted in the couple 
taking each othér by the hand and jumping 
over a broomstick. That was equivalent to 
the old Gretna Green and present Scottish rite. 
When these States were organized and the 
government legally formed, the question in re- 
gard to such marriages came before the Legis- 
latures, and was dealt with very sensibly. Acts 
were adopted legalizing all informal marriages 
up to a certain date after the passage of the 
laws, and there was a satisfactory end of the 
matter. Parliament has only to vote a bill of 
the same character, with a clause setting forth 
the legal mode of marriage hereafter, and this 
whole problem, which has vexed so many minds, 
will be summarily settled upon a backwoods 
precedent. Whatever touches her marriage and 
her children must always touch most keenly 
the heart of a woman, and so long as these 
anomalies in the laws exist, and so long as the 
law of primogeniture benefits the eldest son at 
the expense of his brothers, sisters, and mother, 
so long will Englishmen be open to the charge 
of deliberate legislative cruelty toward women. 

Of grosser kinds of cruelty, such as wife- 
beating, wife-kicking, and wife-murder, En- 
glishmen appear to have almost the monopoly. 
It is sickening to read in the police reports of 
the daily papers the records of those crimes 
against the persons of women which disfigure 
the current annals of England. Taking a pa- 
per at random from the file before me, I find 
that the reports open with three attempts at 
picking pockets ; then comes a rape case; then 
a woman robbed with violence; then a woman 
thrown out of a window; then a woman beaten 
to death; then a woman poisoned. Better all 
the stabbing and shooting affrays between men 
in the United States than these continual as- 
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saults upon women in a country where every 
common man professes to know how to use his 
fists—but prefers his teeth or his boots—and 
every ruffian displays his knowledge of ‘the 
manly art” by hitting some defenseless woman 
Englishmen are con- 
scious of their superiority over “the fiery French- 


with a club or an axe. 


men, the stupid Germans, the assassinating Ital 
ians, the dumfounded Spaniards, and the row- 
dy Americans,” to use Mr. Roebuck’s elegant 
adjectives ; but if any of these barbarians heard 
a woman’s voice exclaiming, ‘‘ Don’t kick me 
any more, please, Bill! I'll do all you want 
if you won't kick me any more!” I would not 
insure Bill’s life for a farthing. Bat in civil- 
ized England a crowd recently heard these 
cries, and waited patiently outside till Bill had 
kicked his woman into eternity. Still, as I 
have before hinted, there are injuries which 
torture women more crucially than black eyes 
or slit throats. Like the old Christians, they 
care less for wounds which kill the body than 
for those which kill the soul. I am often sur- 


| prised, however, that they bear physical wrongs 


so patiently. Elsewhere women sometimes kill 
or horsewhip their seducers; in England they 
quietly go upon the town, and send their chil 
dren to ‘‘baby-farmers” to be starved. At 
Milwaukie recently an English laborer attempt- 
ed to beat his sick wife one Sunday afternoon. 
He had an easy antagonist by his own fireside ; 
but suddenly the door was burst open, and in 
walked a dozen Irish viragos, who thumped 
him with mops and pokers until he cried for 
mercy and swore that he would never molest 
his wife again. In America, too, women have 
coolly sacked the grog-shop that was ruining 
their husbands, pouring the liquors into the 
streets and threatening the landlord with tar 
and feathers if he complained. Are English- 
women less brave at home than across the 
seas? Is there no heroism in the breasts that 
have suckled so many heroes? One good ex- 
ample of exteiapore justice, with only Judge 
Lynch on the bench, would be worth a dozen 
tardy convictions and merciful sentences before 
the stipendiary magistrates, 

More real progress in what is termed the 
woman’s rights movement has been made in 
England than in America, although the agita- 
tion commenced in the United States, and has 
been very strenuously pressed upon public at- 
tention for several years by a small body of wo- 
men and two or three fanatical men. Nothing 
approaching the very close vote in the House of 
Commons last session upon the question of giv- 
ing women the suffrage has ever been achieved 
in America, nor have American women ever 
succeeded in getting their names placed on the 
registry subject to the revision of the lists, nor 
has any American body so learned and influen- 


| tial as the British Association ever permitted a 


woman to read such a paper as that with which 
Miss Becker has just caused so decided a sen- 
sation in England. If Miss Becker—who has 
a happy knack of substituting words for argu- 
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ments—would only convince the women that 
they desire the suffrage, she would be doing 
more practical work than in endeavoring to 
convince the men that women ought to have 
the right to vote. To give Englishwomen the 
suffrage would only increase their responsibili- 
ties, and they have enough responsibilities al- 
ready. What they urgently require is some 
profit from their present toils, some protection 
against their present lords. Miss Becker wish- 
es them to jump up to the summit of their 
rights, and then come down the legislative lad- 
der step by step. Is it not better to climb up 
the ladder? The bill to grant married women 
the right to hold and dispase of their own prop- 
erty and earnings is vastly more important to 
women than the right of suffrage. Such a law 
has been passed in America and in France; it 
operates admirably ; there is no trouble what- 
ever about it, and there is no reason why it 
should not be adopted in England. Many 
English wives are the bread-winners; they 
support their husbands instead of being sup- 
ported ; they have independent incomes which, 
if put into the savings-bank, would furnish them 
with a fund for old age or for the education 
of their children; but earnings, income, and 
savings are all at the mercy of drunken, dis- 
solute, spendthrift, or thoughtless husbands. 
How would the right to vote remedy that? 
Would the women return Members of Parlia- 
ment pledged to vote for the necessary bill? 
Well, they can do that now. They take a 
more active interest in the elections than the 
women of any other nation; agd that their in- 
fluence is feared is evident from the readiness 
of politicians to declare in favor of woman suf- 
frage. Instead of this impractical question, 
let the ladies catechise the candidates in rela- 
tion to a Woman’s Property Bill, and some- 
thing substantial will be secured. Thousands 
of women, from the wives of small tradesmen 
—who are really the active partners, while their 
husbands are only the sleeping partners, in the 
business—to the wives of aristocrats of the 


bluest blood—who have brought their hus- | 


bands the money with which to sustain mean- 
ingless titles—would be deeply interested in 
such a canvass, profoundly indifferent as they 
now are to Mr. Mill’s chop-logic and Miss 
Becker's sophistical paraphrases. If the wo- 
men of England or America were polled to- 
day, not one in a thousand would be in favor 
of woman suffrage. Let the reader think over 
the list of his female acquaintances. If he 
know one who wants to vote for a Member of 
Parliament, unless some of her relatives be 
candidates, he is fortunate in strong-minded 
friends. True women entertain no ambition 
to become half-and-half men—political mer- 
maids, social hermaphrodites, an anomalous 
variety of “‘ the sex called man.” 
discourtesy to Miss Becker; but had she been 


Mrs. Becker it is doubtful whether the British | 
Association would have been favored with her | 


curious theories upon women’s rights. 
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I intend no | 


Finally, I am compelled to reprobate the |o, 
manner in which Englishmen think of and Speak 
about women, ‘They have a bad habit of tell. 
ing gross stories over their wine, and often sy] 
ly a reputation by an innuendo or destroy jt by 
an apt monosyllable. With all their faults of 
morals the French are more merciful, the Amer. 
icans more just. A Frenchman damns a wo. 
man’s reputation upon a syllogism. He says 
** All women are bad; this person is a woman. 
therefore she must be bad;” but that kind of 
wholesale scandal passes as a skeptical joke, 
hurts nobody, and lets its object escape. A; 
American says, ‘*I believe what I saw ;” and his 
judgment, although decisive, harms only thos 
whom he has detected. An Englishman says. 
‘They tell me that So-and-so is queer;” or. 
“T have it from Smith that,” etc. These are the 
slanders that damage women. What a picture 
could the artist of the Saturday Review paint it 
he would hang the ‘‘ Man of the Period” along. 
side of his ‘* Girl of the Period!” I was fairly 
amazed at some of the English comments upon 
the remarkable article whose title I have jus: 
quoted. It was as if every man whose tongu 
had been loudest against women rushed into 
print to declare his indignation that another 
person should write what he had himself often 
said. Writers who were avowedly more familiar 
with the cottages of St. John’s Wood than with 
their own lodgings shuddered with an appar- 
ently holy horror that the name of that localit 
should be printed. Persons from whose lips 
I had often heard the broadest blasphemies 
against the fair sex suddenly sallied forth as 
the self-appointed champions of woman, and 
slashed away so vehemently that I at first be- 
lieved they were in earnest. Men who had 
repeatedly boasted of their amours with veiled 
but hitherto virtuous ladies of the aristocracy 
hoarsely declared that the purity of the maid- 
ens of the period was unimpeachable, and fran- 
tically denounced as a foul slanderer the “titled 
lady” who had contributed that disgraceful ar- 
ticle to the Saturday Review. Amidst the cho- 
rus of honest indignation—sincere, doubtless, 


se 


}and perfectly natural under the circumstances 
| —these discordant notes jarred most inharmo- 


niously. Soon after my arrival in England, at 
a table where all the company were gentlemen 
by rank or position, there were constant refer- 
ences to and jokes about ‘‘ Mrs. Brown.” Con- 


| founding her with Arthur Sketchley’s heroine 


in Fun, I lost the point of all the witty sayings, 
and should have remained in blissful ignorance 
throughout the dinner had not my host kindly 


|informed me that ‘* Mrs. Brown” was an En- 


glish synonym for the Queen. Then came 
out all the stupid scandal about her Majesty's 
Highland servant—scandal which gave one 
leading comic paper the materials for a traves- 
tie of the Court Circular, which furnished an- 
other comic paper with the subject for a car- 
toon that decided its suecess, and which has 
now been worn threadbare by repeated hand- 
ling in all sorts of circles. I have been told 
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that the Queen was not allowed to hold a re- 
view in Hyde Park, because Lord Derby and the 
Duke of Cambridge objected to John Brown's 
presence; that the Prince of Wales took a spe- 
cial train for Osborne to remonstrate with his 
roval mother when the Zomahawk’s ‘‘ Brown 
Study” was published ; that the Queen was in- 
<ane, and John Brown was her keeper; that the 
Queen was a spiritualist, and John Brown was 
her medium—in a word, a hundred stories, each 
more absurd than the other, and all vouched for 
by men of considerable station and authority, 
who ought to have known better than to mys- 
tify a poor foreigner upon such a subject. Take 
this one illustrious instance of Englishmen’s 
careless slanders, in lieu of scores of others, not 
so public, which might be adduced to substan- 


tiate my text. There are so many dinner-par- 


ties in England that new subjects of conversa- | 


tion are exceedingly scarce and in great de- 


mand; but this is no excuse for laying a wo- 


man’s reputation on the table, to be hacked and | 


marred by amateur dissectors, so soon as the la- 
dies leave the room. In this respect a social 
reformation is sadly needed ; but when English- 


men do not scruple to sully the fair fame of their | 


Queen, which is considered perfectly stainless 
in every foreign land, they can scarcely be ex- 
pected to spare that of any other woman. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A RE- 

FORMED PLANCHETTIST. 

AM not wicked; at the worst I am but 
weak, 

Never have I deceived others for my own 
profit, nor lent myself, even constructively, to 
a fraud, however specious, which by any perad- 
venture might turn to my material account. 
The only cheats which I remember to have 
practiced previous to my 
done for amusement’s sake 
insisted on being tricked, and refused to be 
comforted if they were not. Under this cate- 
gory of innocent impostures I place the swal- 
lowing of a carving-knife, and drawing it forth 
thereafter with much flourish from your left 
ear; putting a penny on the crown of your 
head and driving it by a smart blow down and 
through your body into one of your boots; pre- 
tending to be pleased with a story or a casual 
caller when really you are bored ; and the like. 
In similar manner each of us may confess to 
have told great lies; for the delectation of little 
children, for instance, inventing tales of giarts 
and good men that never lived; building up on 
such chimerical foundations gorgeous super- 
structures of heroism and happiness which nev- 
er had place in this world. There you have an 
inkling of my shortest comings and most fla- 
grant tergiversations until the time that I 
fledged out as a Planchettist. 

I thus premise because I have no desire to 
dispute the bad pre-eminence of wickedness 
with any of my fellow-creatures, no ambition 
to be made the objective point of a special mis- 


I 


alone, when friends 


Planchettism were | 
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|sion in my now state of health. Fully con- 


scious of the obliquity to which I weakly be- 
came committed, I am willing to atone, so far 
as in me lies, by the following frank confes- 
But, while content, even glad, to serve 
as a beacon (or deacon) light to others, I can 
not consent to be made an exhibition of. 

** How did I become a Planchettist ?” How 
does a man become committed to any evil ca- 
reer? Insensibly and by degrees, of course. 
No man clothes himself at once with the full 
measure of guilt, as he would put on a ready 
made garment. There are gentle gradations 
in all iniquity. Is it probable that Mr. Tupper 
contemplated eructation in volumes when first 
he began to platitudinize, or that Nero had the 


sions, 


| conflagration of Rome in his mind’s eye when 


he purchased a Cremona and learned to fiddle ? 
Certainly when first I laid confiding and caress- 
ing hands on the smooth and shining back of 
Planchette, I had no idea of the dark path of 
deception on which that three-legged monster 
would drag me, of the depths of turpitude into 
which I thereby pledged myself to plunge. 

But perhaps if I begin at the beginning I 
shall the sooner get through. Therefore let 
me take up the thread of events as first reveal- 


|ed (or raveled), and follow it out to its natural 


culmination in crime and confusion. 

Having occasion for some alterations in the 
model of an astronomical invention I was per- 
fecting, I betook myself to the shop of a maker 
of mathematical instruments (and tinker gener- 
ally); who had already failed to work out sever- 
al brilliant ideas of mine—a fellow possessed of 


| much talent in that way. 


“ Fritz,” quoth I, ‘I want these wheels cut 
down to half their present size and renum- 
bered; that spring taken out, shortened, and 


|given a different bearing; and the discs, or 


outer plates, and wood-work, silvered, gilded, 
and varnished, I’m in a hurry, and must have 
it in an hour.” 

I always am in a hurry in cases of the kind, 
for it is the height of indiscretion to confess to 
the ingenious mechanic that no special dispatch 
is required, permitting him to do things “in 
his own time.” What is “time” to him may 
be eternity to you. 

** Not in a veek,” he made answer. 

This was unexpected. Usually this nimble 
artisan was not overdriven with work, and the 
smallest jobs were thankfully received. Now 
he was full of business, independent, and of 
course disposed to be curt and rather imperti- 
nent. A week was out of the question. What 
would become of the sun, moon, and planets 
all that while? So I replied that such a delay 
was not to be thought of —the solar system 
could not be trifled with—and that I should be 
compelled to trust myself and it to the hands of 
some workman, less skillful, perhaps, but more 
mindful of the interests of early benefactors, -It 
is always well to take high moral ground on such 
occasions. But I had the curiosity to ask what 





jhe was making that busied him so, 
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**Pentagraph wheels,” he said. 

Well, [left his shop and went on a voyage of 
discovery among artificers in brass and workers 
in wood ; but with the most indifferent success. 
Very few could comprehend the machine at all ; 
to the beautiful intricacies of its wheels and re- 
volving discs most of them were blind as owls 
to the sun. One to whom I applied said he did 
nothing in the circular-saw business; another 
informed me that I'd find a maker and mender 
of music-boxes somewhere in Maiden Lane. 
The few who could make head or tail of the 
machine mentioned in the outset that a cash 
deposit on work was always expected of stran- 
gers, and this of course cut off further conversa- 
tion. So at the end of the week I again sought 
Fritz. 

But he now could not work me the desired 


alterations inside of a month; he was still | 


making pentagraph wheels. 

It seemed strange to me that there should be 
so sudden demand for such wheels, the instru- 
ment itself being not extensively used; and I 
asked what they were for. 

**To put on a writing-machine,” he said ; 
“something newly invented.” 

Ah, thought I, a writing-machine; here, then, 
is an invention nearly as important as mine, and 
more adapted, perhaps, to the popular need. 
Horace Greeley will want one; Sam Bowles 
must be supplied; and I called to mind a host 
of other eminent caligraphists whose pleasure 
in the invention would only be equaled by that 
of the miserable creatures who are obliged to 
read their manuscripts. I inquired where the 
machines were to be seen, and very soon there- 
after was on my way to the store of a well-known 


and urbane dealer in stationery, writing-desks, | 


and other portable property. 

On entering I inquired for a writing-machine. 

* A what, Sir?” 

I explained, and gave my authority for sup- 
posing there was such a thing extant and there 
for sale. 

“Oh, Planchette ; yes, yes, Sir. 
this way ;” and I was ushered to the back part 
of the store. 

There I found Planchette lying in wait for 
whom he might devour. He was a brown- 
looking little familiar, made of wood, and 
mounted on two pentagraph wheels, a lead- 
pencil forming his third leg; he looked as if he 


might bite, and had an uncanny air about him | 


generally. Inquiring, What is this mystery ? 


their hands upon the fellow’s back, and a ques- 


tion being asked, he would soon begin to wrig- | 


gle about (like a crab in the sand), and write 
an intelligible if not an intelligent answer with 
his plumbaginous tail. 

In response to my look of incredulity came 
2n invitation to put my hands on with the young 
nian of the store. I did so, and asked the time 
of ‘day. 


‘** Five minutes past four,” was written. This, | 


however, did not much surprise me, as there 


| was a clock on the wall, visible to n 


| der my arm. 


| chette with me. 


Please step | 


| duce any satisfactory result. 
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1Y fellow. 
operator as well as to Planchette. 

Other persons— mostly ladies—came jp 4, 
purchase Planchettes. (There was an immepg, 
rush for them, and I understood how the why) 
town came to be making pentagraph wheels 
While they were being waited on I amused 
self by reading a descriptive pamphlet, rey 
lished from an article in some English period 
ical, This related so many marvels of ; 
thing that my curiosity became excited to e, 
periment with one at my leisure; but stil] " 
incredulous was I of the powers imputed t 
that I scarcely felt like purchasing one out a 
out. However, a compromise was finally rea: 
ed by my making a deposit of the price, Wit 
the proviso that if it failed to write things m 
money should be returned. 

A label on Planchette’s belly set forth t} 
most favorable conditions of getting its back | 
to the work ahead, It was advised that ¢] 
operators be “ of opposite sexes, if possible, a1 
of different complexions.” Not deeming it in- 
possible to find an opposite in sex to aid in t} 
investigations, I started off with Planchette up- 
I must confess that I was not 
altogether at my ease while carrying him thus, 
for if all the pamphlet set forth were true, then 
certainly was something impish, if not demori- 
acal, about the fellow. I fancied that he squirn- 
ed in my embrace, and I knew not but that ir 
another moment he might be tearing with teeth 
and claws at my vitals. I thought of the Spar- 
tan boy and his fox. But I bore him bray 
on, and once at home took care to guard against 
his escape or any untoward demonstration by 
locking him securely into an oaken clothes-press 

That evening I went out to call, taking Plar 
It was a lady exactly my op- 
posite, not only in complexion, but (I regret 
say) in disposition, whom we went to see; at 
I said to myself that now, if ever, some remark- 


ably quick stepping would be done by this fan- 


tastic courser. The lady at first thought I ha 

brought her a new-fangled cribbage-board ; but 
I explained, and with some fear and trembling 
(she had read the pamphlet meanwhile) we placed 
our hands as directed, and waited events. For 
a full hour we sat, but beyond a few false starts 
and convulsive wriggles, caused by our nervous 
tremors, there was no movement on its part. 
Questions the easiest of solution we asked, but 
no answer came. Did it rain? (it was rain- 


| ing); what time was it? (there stood the clock); 
I was informed that on two persons placing | 


we asked it every thing, except, perhaps, would 
saltpetre explode; but it stood still, obstinate 
asa mule. Others came in presently—of op- 
posite sexes and complexions—and they tried 
their hands, with equal powerlessness to pro- 
In short, owing 
to the refractory behavior of Planchette, we 


| spent a very stupid evening, staring and blink- 


ing into each other’s eyes over his back; and 
when I packed him off home that evening it 
was with a full resolve to never again introduce 


| him into good society. 
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—“Hext morning on my way down town I dropped 
in at the Planchette dépot, and reported the 
jure of my experiment, by way of preparing 
the proprietor to receive an addition of one to 
his stock. ‘That gentleman, however, assured 
me that I would yet find some one for whom 
Planchette would write; that he would return 
the money (and he did, there and then), but he 
really wished I would keep the board, and see 
what came of it, This was fair enough, no ex- 
traordinary risk was involved, and I accepted 


fai 


the terms. @ 

That evening I was out visiting again, and 
happened to mention Planchette. The ladies 
present became so much interested (in what the 
pamphlet said of him; I denounced him un- 
measuredly), and expressed so much faith in 
his good behavior in proper hands, that I sent 
for him to be brought into the presence, will- 
ing to give him a chance of redeeming his rep- 
utation. 

He was brought and planted on the table, 
with a large sheet of paper to make it easy for 
his feet. Searcely had their hands touched 
him when off he started like a mud-turtle (of 
which he was the mild simulacrum) with a coal 
of fire on its back. He raced round like a quar- 
ter-horse, describing the most eccentric curves 
and angles, writing names, and occasionally 
lashing out with his legs as though he had just 
found them. Fresh from pasture, he evidently 
for the first time felt his oats. So comical was 
it all that for the life of me I could not forbear 
laughing, which rather provoked one of the la- 


dies, who inclined to take the thing in quite se- | 


rious part. 

At first starting off it scribbled scriptural 
texts glibly; but when asked what influence 
moved it, wrote “ Humbug.” This flippant an- 
swer was attributed to the malign inspiration 
of my mirth, and I was soundly rated therefor ; 
but while the chiding was going on it got an 
idea of its own, and wrote “‘ Nonsense.” There- 
upon my attention was called to the fact that I 
was visibly reproved by some unseen disciplina- 
rian, to which suggestion I replied that it was 
not quite clear to my mind that I was the per- 
son admonished, and counseled that the ques- 
tion be put to Planchette. 

Asked who was talking nonsense, the sensible 
board (or Faculty) at once wrote the name of 
the lady who was taking me to task. 

Asked who was the most nonsensical person 
in the room, it wrote the name of a little girl 
asleep in the adjoining apartment—who, how- 
ever, so far from being sillier than any person 
in the room, would really have merited being 
written down as the brightest of all, had she 
been present. Probably she was ‘‘ picked upon” 
because absent and asleep. This trait and sim- 


ilar ones show conclusively that Planchette’s is | 


the feminine gender ; I treat it indifferently as 
masculine and neuter for convenience’s sake. 


A note was brought me relative to the post- | 


ponement of a little party which was on the 
tapis. I put it in my pocket. 
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asked what M. Toile d’Araignée had in his 
pocket. The wretch wrote, ‘A love-letter,” 
which necessitated my reading the message 
aloud, in order to clear myself from a base and 
unworthy suspicion. 

And so on the evening through, by no acci- 
dent hitting the truth in any answer, until, when 
breaking-up time came, the question was asked: 
* Now, Planchette, after all this frippery, what 
serious, earnest message have you for us to re- 
tire on?” 

“Do not believe in this,” it wrote, smoothly 
as could one of those chaps who hang round 
hotels doing your name in fine Italian charac 
ters on visiting-cards for a living. 

I was staggered in my disbelief—nay, more, 
I was all but convinced. The answers given, 
thongh wide of the truth, were in all cases the 
very replies which one would suppose the opera- 
tors would not write if they had their way about 
it. J was the one to be rapped over the knuckles 
and reprimanded for nonsense if ‘larks” was 
the game; and “ Don't believe in this” was 
scarcely the message that would be chosen to 
convince a skeptic—at least it so seemed at 
first thought. 

I didn’t feel quite easy at having Planchette 
for a room-fellow that night. I started several 
times, expecting to find him scratching about 
and endeavoring to.climb into bed with me. I 
would rather have taken up with a bug. 

Should a man share his bed with his board, 
after making it a point all his life to never take 
the two together ? 

The mania spread, and the air became ful! 
of Planchettes. Wherever you went a board 
was brought out as soon as the lamps were lit ; 
the soft blandishments of music gave place to 
its presence, and conversation ceased. The 
baleful dissipation became universal. Strange- 
ly enough, however, though the thing would 
write for others, it would not for the lady to 
whom I first introduced it and me. It seemed 
as though it owed me a grudge for taking it out 
on that occasion in the rain. With one or two 
of her acquaintance she would put her hands 
on, and it walked the table like a thing of life ; 
but for me it wouldn't stir a peg. Though we 
sat dumbly for hours, mutely, almost prayer- 
fully, invoking the mesmeric influences, until 
our arms were nearly paralyzed by the inaction, 
never a line would the pencil trace. This puz- 
zled me, for it was my strong impression that 


| we had about as much snap and spirituality 


about us as most folks. As for me individual- 
ly, if I put hands on with another it would 
either not move at all, or else in a disgustingly 
feeble manner, suggestive of weak joints. At 
last I declined to make any further attempts 
(feeling rather mortified at my frequent fail- 
ures, if the truth must be told). One evening, 
however, a distinguished Planchettist being 


| present, under whose hands the board was gal- 


Planchette was | 


loping about like mad, I thought I saw a key 
to the situation. For experiment’s sake I re- 
quested the lady who was seated with him to 
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let me make one final trial. She assented, and 
gave me her place. The other party seemed 
not overdelighted at the change (not unnatu- 
ral perhaps), but made no objections. Plan- 
chette was dumb under the infliction for a mo- 
ment, but at length began weakly to discourse. 
My hands are not as light as a lady's, and I was 
determined that if physical force were used I 
would compel the exertion of sufficient to be 
visible. Before the first sentence was written 
I was satisfied—the thing had written its own 
sentence, in my mind, so far as any claim upon 
the credulity of mankind was concerned. The 
working of the digital muscles was palpable, 
and it was plainly to be seen that, instead of en- 
deavoring to get away from under the opera- 
tor’s fingers, as would have been the case were 
the motion in the board, it simply followed their 
guidance, or took the line in which it was driv- 
en. Planchette stood revealed to me as a very 
tame monster after all. 

Theretofore in discussions with a few unbe- 
lievers of my acquaintance, who scouted my 
credulity in believing that any thing else than 
trickery underlaid the Planchettic cipher, I 
waxed quite wroth, and denounced them as 
idiots. Evening after evening I had sat (like 
a bump on a log) while the fiery, untamed steed, 
manipulated by others, went careering on its 
three legs over realms of thought and reams of 
paper, furnishing a fund of amusement for whole 
households. On those occasions I was not 
openly upbraided for my impotency, but I 
knew that secretly I was looked upon as a noo- 
dle of too fleshly and earthly a nature to evoke 
and control the subtler essences which abound 
in wood and such things, and the knowledge 
was not pleasant. 

Is it necessary for me to anticipate by declar- 
ing here that at the next sitting to which I was 
bid I suddenly developed stupendous powers, 
and stood revealed as the Planchettist of the 
Period ? 

It is now that my confessions properly begin, 
but the prelude was not uncalled for, insomuch 
as I wished to illustrate how a man is occasion- 
ally driven into crime in self-defense. 

My career from this time forth was an emi- 
nently successful one. In my hands Planchette, 
when he failed to answer truthfully, told such 
outrageous lies that it was at once seen that 
some evil spirit was behind him. There were 
no half-statements, no hamstrung declarations 
concerning any thing past, present, or to come; | 
he hesitated at nothing. Sometimes, indeed, 
he would skate around and draw maps of un- | 
known continents, but once started to write, | 
and it was certain the questioner would get all 
and more than he wanted to know, and as for | 
my fingers being seen to move—trust me for | 
that. From Planchetting one might turn to | 
pocket-picking easily, and with no other pre- | 
liminary practice. 

We generally satisfied our audiences—Plan- | 
chette and I did. First I practiced on the | 
friend of mine already mentioned; when it | 


oe — RINE 2 a. 
became evident that she, knowing my previoy; 
powerlessness to move the board, received ny 
sudden development with faith, and did yn, 
suspect me, it seemed clear that no one would 
and in the wickedness of my heart I went for) 
conquering and to conquer. 

Did I have no shame, no compunctions 9; 
conscience? you willask. No, not a compu 
tion ; once mounted on Planchette and one \ 
gallop headlong whither a beggar on horsebag} 
is reputed to ride; you care as little for w) 
or what you ride over as a witch ongher broom. 
stick. Contact with him acts like the touch 
an enchanter’s wand, transforming honest me 
into tricksters, and turning them loose in ¢». 
ciety prepared to practice, if need be, on th, 
own mothers. 

You doubt the latter statement, but of tha; 
anon. 

I improved on the tactics of the general ry 
of Planchettists. 
perform ; 


They were always eager t 
I affected reluctance. They wo 
decipher scrawls which no one else could read, 
making out a complete sentence where it was 
utterly impossible to distinguish a single letter, 
and wondering at persons’ obtusity. I, on th 
contrary, was the last to unravel the communi- 
cation, and insisted on Planchette’s rewriting 
it even after all others were confident that they 
had the right interpretation. I discovered, 
too, that it was easy to write upside down, o 
from right to left, so that a looking-glass was 
necessary to enable one to read the message 
In fact, I evidenced a capacity for guile which 
at this distance surprises me, and certainly th 
possession of any latent talent of the kind was 
before unsuspected in me by others. 

As an instance of how we did things—Plan 
chette and I—one Sunday afternoon, at ¢! 
house of a friend, the board was brought out 
Would I put my hands on it? No, I had rath 
er not, it took all the magnetism out of me, and 
the weather in itself was sufficiently prostrating 
But there was no escape, and at last I reluct- 
antly consented, a lady assisting, 

Addressing ourselves to the inhospitable 
board, it forthwith began to circle about and 
gyrate as if possessed. Asked what power 
was present, it promptly wrote ‘‘ the devil.” 

“But has not Mr. A ” (a lawyer for 
whose edification the board was brought out 
“any friends here ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Who?” 

“ Ps 

“Why are you a friend of Mr. A——?” 

‘** Because he is one of mine.” 

‘**Has he ever served you ?” 

“Tou.” 

** What in ?” 

**Tn law.” 

“Have you ever served him ?” 

“* Yes.” 

* What in ?” 

“Tn law.” 

** Were you at church this morning ?” 
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'eVions oe De 

ed mn “Yes. oan 

id ny “At whose e 7 

Would “Mr. F ' 8. es 
t for: “How did you like him? 

“ First-rate. 
ine “Has Mr. A no other friends here ?” 
1 “Yes,” 
a “Who?” 
eba ‘ Theodore.” | 
r wi “King of Abyssinia ?” 
wa “No; Parker.” 
1c] “Did he go to church this morning ?” 
tn “Ask him. I'm going away now.” 
in « And the board went to skating again. As 
th soon as it beeame comparatively composed the 

question was asked : 
rt} “Did you go to church this morning, Mr. 
Parker ?” 

il rn “Yes.” 
ms “ Whose ?” 
ro “Mr, F——'s,” 

re “ How did you like him ?” 
t ws “Not altogether.” 
attor “What fault do you find with him? What 
" hint would you like to give for him to act upon?” 
nn “He is too bold, too outspoken.” 

iti “But you used to be pretty bold and ont- | 
ther spoken yourself, Mr. Parker, Why do you com- 
ore plain of him z= 

n. ( “I’m wiser now.” 

- “Should not the truth be spoken openly and 
am boldly ?” 

hich “ Not at all times, and not to all people.” 

th “To whom should the truth not be spoken ?” 
Was “The ignorant—the many.” 


“What are you doing up there ?” 
“Tmproving.” 

“Will you tell us how to improve here?” =| 
‘“‘No; I must go.” 
“Where must you go?” 

“To hell.” 

““What are you going there for?” 





ing. | 
net- “To preach.” 
“Do you always hold services there on Sun- 
bl days ?” 
and **Of afternoons.” | 
wel “Where do you preach in the forenoon?” | 
“ At Yarmouth.” 
for (The expert Planchettist will always have 
ut certain stock words and phrases to fall back 


upon when hurried or puzzled. 
asked who was writing, I found it always safe 
to quote Beelzebub—he being fair game for ev- 
ery body. When at a loss for an answer to a 
question, I wrote, *‘ We never, never tell ;” and 
the name of a place being hurriedly required, 
gave them “‘ Yarmouth,” as about the unlikeliest 
town for any thing but a bloater to come from.) 


merely to show how absurd the latter seem on 
paper. But as written for the eager inquirers 
who conducted the investigation the answers 
were a success, evoking running comments of 
** How like Theodore Parker,” etc. 

It is strange, indeed, how accident will often 
come to the aid of imposition. As instance in 


Thus, when | 


I reproduce these questions and answers | 


| point: One evening a lady, who was scarcely 


satisfied with the answers she had received, said 
she would like to apply another test, and re- 
quested that Planchette would write the word 


| she had then in her mind. 


With scarcely a moment’s pause he dashed 
off ** Sorosis.” 

“Well, that is wonderful,” she cried. “I 
didn’t believe much in it before, but that is con 


| vincing!’’ And it was rather a staggerer, if I 


do say it who shouldn’t; but there was nothing 
very wonderful about it, after all. Something 
had been said about that remarkable club a few 
moments before; and I observed that the lady 
knitted her brows as though the knotty word 
took hold of her sharply, and it occurred to me 
that her mind might be dwelling on it then. 

Another case in point—but an explanation 
first. My mother happened to be visiting in 
Brooklyn; she had heard of Planchette, and 
of my proficiency thereat, and was desirous of 
seeing it write. Now what was I to do? I 
certainly did not wish to upset the dear old 
lady’s preconceived notion of things, scatter her 
faith to the winds, to the detriment of Moses 
and the prophets, and turn her adrift on a sea 
of speculation as to the relations between mind 
and matter, with neither compass nor rudder; 
but, on the other hand, it wouldn’t do to con- 
fess that I—her first-born and her best-beloved 
—was a cheating juggler. So I temporized, 
and put the exhibition off. This was quite as 
bad, however; she came down to the city to 
see what was going on, and my backwardness 
laid me open to a charge of unkindness in thus 
hiding my spiritual candle under a metaphor- 
ical bushel. So one evening Planchette and I 
crossed the ferry. 

My good mother put on her spectacles, the 
big-bowed ones (when she mounts those she 
means business), and prepared to catechise. 
No theological abstractions did she propound, 


| no trivial questions put she, but practical ones 


—concerning things about which she really 
wished to know, and by which her movements 
in a measure were to be governed. A grand- 
daughter had appointed to meet her at an in- 
terior town during one of the summer months, 
and she inquired whether the young lady would 
be there. 

A very large and distinct ‘* No.” 
| ‘* Why, Planchette, that can not be; I have 
| a letter from her in my pocket, and she prom- 
ises to meet me in July.” 

“She won't,” rviterated Planchette, and re- 
fused all further explanation on that head, 
| ‘The next inquiry was when a younger son 
| would be on from the West. 
**On the 22d” was written. 
| ** He is coming on the 15th, I know, for he 
| wrote me so. Will I go West with him?” 
| “ee No, ” 

“ Well,” said the old lady, as she wiped her 
| spectacles and carefully put them away, “ my 
opinion, Planchette, is that you are a great 
humbug. But we shall see.” 


} 


| 
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Sure enough we did see. Next day, if I re- 
member rightly, came a letter from the young 
lady regretting that she could not meet her 
grandmamma at the time and place proposed, 
and making an appointment for a meeting else- 
where later inthe summer. My brother arrived 
on the 22d; and the old lady did not return with 
him to Kansas. All came true as abook. But 
‘twas simply because of shrewd guessing. On 
general principles I assumed that—setting aside 
in this instance that feminine fidelity to en- 
gagements which has passed into a proverb— 
a young lady enjoying the cool delights of a 
Canadian borough would scarcely feel like tray- 
eling several hundred miles by rail to an un- 
attractive village in the dog-days. I knew 
my brother had written that he would be East 
on the 15th, but as he was generally a week 
behindhand I thought it safe to average him 
down to that and record it. As for the good 
lady’s traveling through Kansas with the In- 
dian war-whoop sounding from its borders to 
our distant doors, I argued that if she made 
herself party to such a pleasure-trip at her time 
of life she would display a want of sagacity in- 
compatible with the fact of her being the mo- 
ther of Charles Henry. 

But the case immediately in point, referred 
to as illustrating how accident singularly comes 
at times to bolster up imposture, is this: After 
the family exhibition just mentioned, nothing 
would do but that Planchette and myself should 
perform for the proselytism of an old gentle- 
man at whose house my mother was visiting— 
a confirmed and avowed disbeliever in Plan- 
chettism, notwithstanding the stubborn facts 
she narrated. Hopeless as the task seemed, I 
undertook it with a determination worthy of a 
better cause, and, with Planchette under my 
arm (some on the boat thought I was carrying 
a patent life-preserver), again I made the per- 
ilous passage to Brooklyn. 

On inquiring for Mr. R we were told he 
was up stairs, writing, but would be down pres- 
ently. So Planchette and I passed the interim 
pleasantly in writing stupendous fictions for the 
children. (I carried no confederate with me; 
all were gudgeons that came to my net; in all 
instances the assistant was innocent.) By-and- 
by Mr. R made his appearance, and taking 
his turn at questioning, inquired what he had 
been doing. We replied, ‘‘ Writing letters.” 

“What kind of letters ; to whom?” 

Unable to hit any where near the truth, we 


set out to come the old dodge, and write a | 
whopper, something monstrously and funnily 


(all circumstances considered) improbable. 

We wrote ‘ Love-letters ;” plainly enough, it 
seemedtome. Mr. R bent over to look, and 
we expected a snort of indignation at the bare- 
faced impudence of the answer. To our sur- 
prise, on the contrary, his face flushed, and he 
said, seriously, ‘‘ Well, that is very strange, in- 
deed ; it has written the name of my correspond- 
ent in Brazil, and I do not think any body pres- 
ent but myself knew it.” 
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Certainly I did not, nor do I to this day, by; 
I simply said to the three-legged, st sady. old 
fellow, and thought what a good thing it is 
that a sweet little cherub sits up aloft to watch 
o'er the fate of Planchette! Was there nat 
conclusive proof in this of its supernatural pow- 
ers? One of the beauties of the game, let m, 
remark, is the fact that the chirography gener. 
ally is so illegible that a large margin is of 
for speculation, and the questioner, seeing sor, 
slight resemblance in what is written to th 
proper answer, takes it for granted that it has 
been written, and is satisfied and surprised, 

When persons want to be humbugged it js 
very easy to please them. I remember op 
evening Planchette was asked the name of th 
young lady with whom a young man around 
the board was in love. We started to writ 
something immediately, on the theory that 
those who hesitate are lost; but the big-fisted 
fellow who had hands on with me bore so hard- 
ly that we could make no headway at all, an 
beyond a few feeble kicks and struggles could 
not get without exciting unpleasant suspicions, 
The paper showed a cramped tracery which 
looked like the pattern of a lace collar quite as 
much as any thing else, but it was at once 
unanimously declared that the funny monster 
had drawn the profile of John’s Dulcinea! 

One of the strangest things about it all is 
that the operator after a while comes to half 
believe in the honesty of the performance him 
self, and gets really angry at having the gen 
uineness of his messages questioned. 


y 
re; 


Several 
times have I got up from the table in an indig 
nation which was by no means altogether feign 
ed, on being suspected or too closely pressed 
with questions as to my agency in the matter 
of writing. I had a way, however, of making 
the seat of the scornful so warm for him that he 
did not care to occupy it long, and rarely gibed 
a second time. “Tis mournful, however, when 
one becomes insensible to his own wickedness, 
and assumes an air of injured innocence when 
good missionaries, in gros grain and watered 
silks, remonstrate with him. What the end 

| would have been, where I would have eventual- 
ly brought up, had I not been arrested in my 
evil career, I do not know, and can hardly bea: 
to contemplate. I might now be a long-haired! 
spiritualist, coaxing weak raps out of my shud- 

| dering knee-pans, or throwing tables, chairs, 
|} and spittoons about the room in the name of 
loved ones “ not lost but gone before.” 

It was the frequent necessity of practicing 
upon near and dear friends that first aroused 
my slumbering conscience and prompted me 
to reformation. My good mother, for instance, 
was so pleased with Planchette that she re- 
quested me to buy her one, that she might have 
it ever ready to her elbow as guide, counselor, 
and friend. From that dilemma, though, I ex- 
tricated myself rather ingeniously by leading 
her to ask what or who moved the board, and 
| writing in answer, in big, staring letters, ‘‘ Tur 
| Devin!” 
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“ Why the Wicked Thing! Ideclare! Take | chette board, like the musical young woman of 


it away, Charles!” and she raised her hands 


the season at a piano, whole evenings through. 


before her face to shut out the sight of so hate- | The fame of me went abroad into the land, and 


ful a monster. Never afterward did she want 
a Planchette, nor could I persuade her to con- 
sult it even in secret. ‘* To think of its swear- 
ing!” she said. 

But there were others less timorous; one 
lady in particular, a valued friend of mine, who 
in early life had lost a dear sister. This lady 
insisted on asking serious questions, and en- 
deavoring to penetrate the veil between the 
seen and the unseen world. She wished some 
communication from the dead. It was in vain 
that I sought to turn the tide of investigation 
by writing the most absurd things, and announ- 
cing the presence and readiness to be ques- 
tioned of Belial, Brown, or Belisarius. With 
a persistency not to be baffled she would re- 
turn to the original inquiry, blaming my light 
behavior and frivoious interpolations for the 
mocking character of the manifestations. As 
there seemed no way out of it, and I secretly 
felt somewhat provoked that so clever a lady 
should insist on being bamboozled, I one even- 
ing determined to gratify her, and the follow- 
ing is a near reproduction of the Planchetting— 
enough, at least, to give an idea of the tenor of 
the whole: 

“Will not H 

“T am here.” 

‘*Why did you never come before ?’ 

‘* Because of the presence of others 

‘* What had their presence to do with it ?” 

“*T wished to see you alone.” 

“ Ah, now we have it” (to me); ‘‘ this is real 
good. Be serious, please, and don’t laugh and 
cut up; if you do we shall not get any more 
sensible answers.” (‘To Planchette:) “Can you 
not visit me ?” 

“T am with you often.” 

** When ?” 

“Always. Every where.” 

“When is your presence most felt?” 

“Tn dreams.” 

“What are dreams ?” 

“Voices and echoes.” 

“Whose voices and echoes ?” 

“No one’s.” 

“No one’s? that is a strange answer.” 

I suggested that perhaps the question was 
not rightly put; that there was no reason to as- 


communicate with me ?” 





’ 





sume that persons were meant. So the ques- 


tion was amended: 
** Voices and echoes of what ?” 
** Every thing in nature.” 


(I rather pride myself on that; it was pretty, | 


and I question whether many mediums could 
improve on it with as little practice as I had.) 

And so the evening passed—a little to my 
amusement, but more to my sorrow when I 


came to think it over, All manner of ghostly | 


things were inquired into, and there I sat writ- 
ing down the first vague, mystical answer which 
came into my head. And speedy punishment 


followed, for thereafter I was kept at the Plan- | 


I was invited out, with a postscript requesting 
me to bring my Planchette, just as Frenchmen 
are asked to dine and come with their horns 
and flutes. ‘There was an end of all conversa 
tion or any of the old time amusements; no 
more ‘slight flirtation by the light of a chan- 
delier ;” [had to seat myself and ride the three- 
legged till midnight, and then home to a night- 
mare. ‘This was in itself almost enough to 
tempt me to confession and a reformation, but 
the main impelling power was the seriousness 
which the subject was assuming, and the sacred- 
ness (to me) of the things which it became nec- 
essary to trifle with. 

So one day I split the mahogany monster 
down the chine with a carving-knife, hacked 
his two halves into shavings, and gave them to 
the flames; taking early occasion to acknowl- 
edge boldly my former wickedness and declare 
my resolve to reform. More, I avowed my in- 
tention of writing out my confessions for the 
benefit of those yet in the bonds, 

Against this I was cautioned ; it being hinted 
to me that though J might be stupid and bad 
enough to practice such a senseless cheat, others 
were honest in their dealings with Planchette, 
and that it really told some very marvelous 
things in cases where deception was impossible. 
For instance (I demanded an instance), a gentle- 
man in the northern part of New York, whose 
wife was traveling in Europe, asked Planchette 
(operated by two iadies, strangers to both him 
and his family) where his wife then was, and 
the name of the place was accurately written. 

I must confess that this shook me a little, for 
I knew the gentleman well, knew how incredu- 
| lous he was in articles of faith more established 
| than these latter-day miracles, and owned to 
myself that if he was convinced there might be 
| something in Planchette despite my experience. 
| It happened, however, that during my sum- 
| mer ramblings, soon after, I ‘* towered” through 
| that stretch of country, and spent some days in 
| the vicinity, At a dinner one day I met a lady 
| who chanced in the afternoon to become my 
| partner at croquet. During the intervals of the 
| game our conversation turned on Planchette, 
and I frankly confessed the réle I had acted. 
She said she never had hands on Planchette 
but once, and that then she displayed a power 
which surprised herself and others. I fancied 
a slight smile on her face, and mentioned the 
astonishing revelation which had been described 
to me as occurring in that part of the country. 
The smile deepened into a laugh as she re- 
marked that she could tell me all about it, hav- 
ing been one of the performers. 

“Now tell me truly,” said I, ‘‘ sub rosa, you 
know—did or did you not mannfacture that 
| message yourself?” 

She owned that she did, but declared that 
really she couldn't help it; that she sat until 
she was tired, and there wasn’t much fun in 
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that; so when Mr. P asked where his wife | 
was she wrote ‘‘ Ems,” just to see what they'd | 
say. 

‘But you were a stranger to her, and had | 
never met him before ?” 

* Ton." 

“Then how did you know she was at Ems?” | 

** Why, he told me so himself, not five min- | 
utes before. I expected when I wrote it that | 
he would say so at once, but he didn’t remem- 
Aer telling me—on the contrary declaring that | 
no one in the room but himself knew his wife’s 
whereabouts; so I thought I'd let it go.” 

There you see what a wonderful fellow Plan- | 
chette is, when you come to sift him! 

A friend the other day was telling me of his 
investigations. Planchette was manipulated by 
two young ladies, ex-officio professors of the art, 
and he had been asking questions, but got such 
silly and untrue answers that he was about to 
give up in disgust, convinced that they were 
making game of him. 


NTHLY MAGAZINE. 

the artist was in very poor health; and at Jag 
he asked, ** Has Mr. Elliott any thing to say tp 
me ?” ‘ 

She then wrote the telegram she had receiyed 
word for word, * Elliott—artist—dead !” , 

Of course all present were very much aston. 
ished, and the gentleman was not a little dis. 
tressed—observing that certainly this was yer 
strange; ‘twould be remarkable indeed if Fj. 
liott were really dead ; in any event they would 
know to-morrow. 

If astonished that evening, judge of the sep. 
sation next day, when news came through pub- 
lic channels that the artist was indeed deceased 
Could any doubt be entertained of the myste- 
rious power of Planchette after that ? 

It will be seen that this instance illustrates 
not only how easy it is to deceive people, but 
also how naturally the best disposed persons 
will drift into deception when such tempting 
opportunities present themselves. There is a 
pleasure in mystifying others, and when suc- 





But a thought struck him, and he resolved 
to give the thing one more trial. 


| cessfully accomplished the delight is too dear 
A copy of | to sacrifice it all by confessing how the effect 


Le Journal pour Rire, which he had just re- | was produced, The incident just narrated was 
ceived from Paris, lay on the table; the name | told to me at the very moment of this writing. 


of its editor is printed in very small letters at 
the bottom of the last page. 

** Here,” said he, ‘*‘ tell me the name of the 
editor of this journal.” 

They wrote “ Philipon.” 

“By George!” cried he, starting up, “ there 
is something strange and almost unaccountable 
about that. I know that neither of these young 
ladies knew the name of the editor !” 


further to confess. 


I find that now that I am at the confessional 
very many others ease their consciences | 
“owning up.” 
as misery does. 


v 
Sinners love company as mucli 


I have little more to say, and surely nothing 
I have truthfully given my 
experience, and if it be of use to any of my fel 
lows, that knowledge is guerdon sufficient. A 
reformed Planchettist, I eat better, drink bet 


} 
f 





**Oh yes, J did,” exclaimed one of them, 
leaning breathlessly forward; ‘I noticed it 
this morning, and wondered what they print- 
ed it way down there for.” 

The ruling feminine passion asserted itself 
there. Rather than admit that there was one 
thing she didn’t know, she lost the convert she 
was endeavoring to make. Of course he saw 
nothing strange and unaccountable in the writ- | 
ing of the name (misspelt at that) in the light 
of her admission. 

Here js another instance of how easily per- 
sons are deceived when they have their mouths 
made up for the wonderful: 

A lady residing in New York was spending 
the summer at a mountain village in New 
Hampshire. Her husband undertook to send 
her all the news. When Elliott the painter 
died he telegraphed to her, “ Elliott—artist— 
dead.” The dispatch came in the afternoon, 
and she did not make it public. 

That evening Planchette was on the table— 
all were immensely interested in that gay de- 
ceiver up there. A gentleman, a great friend 
of Mr. Elliott, was present. Having an idea | 
that she could surprise them a little, the lady, | 
when her turn came to put hands on the board, 
wrote ‘‘ Elliott,” ‘‘ Elliott,” repeating the name 
several times, 

The gentleman wondered if any thing was | 
wrong with his friend. When he last saw him | 





| practices. 


ter, and sleep better than when pursuing my evi 
My conscience is more at rest, and 
I no longer have troubled dreams, Let this 
encourage those who are still under the do- 
minion of the Destroyer to emancipate them- 
selves. 

It is useless to tell me that there is any thing 


|in Planchette, or that by its aid every man may 


become his own medium; I've been there. 
When you can pat a terrapin on the back and 
get him to respond in Coptic with his tail, "twill be 
time to persuade me that a block of wood can 
be ‘‘ charged” sufficiently to write sentences. 
Mine was charged (it stands charged against 
me, I believe, to this day), but it would only 
write when I moved it, and then it wrote pre- 
cisely what I dictated. That persons write 
‘**unconsciously” I do not believe. As well 
tell me that a man might pick pockets without 
knowing it. Nor am I at all prepared to be- 
lieve the assertions of those who declare that 
“‘they do not move the board.” I know what 
operators will do in such cases; I know the 
distortion, the disregard of truth, which asso- 
ciation with this immoral board superinduces. 
I have seen charming young ladies, whose word 
I would take on any thing else in life (even if 
they protested they were not engaged), who 
would not fib if you asked them if their curls 
were false or if the red of their lips was natural, 
sit up with both hands on Planchette—fortified 
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in falsehood by the contact—and lie like law- 
yers. Bring me any two professors of the art— 
young ladies, for men are not to be believed un- 
der any circumstances—not too far gone to be 
sensible to some moral compunction, who will 
put one hand on Planchette and the other on 
the Bible—establishing a sort of galvanic con- 
nection between the negative and positive poles 
of truth, so to speak—and swear (as Elia says 
the custom of resorting to an oath in extreme 
cases has introduced into the laxer sort of minds 
the notion of two kinds of truth) that they do 
not write the messages they promulgate, and I 
will diseuss whether they do or not seriously. 
Until then I do not recant one single expres- 
sion, but stand firm by these confessions. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have been 
told by a gentleman of accurate information 
that the article descriptive of ‘‘ Planchette,” al- 
ready referred to as republished in this country 
from an English periodical, was purely imagina- 
tive throughout; that the writer never saw, and 
indeed never heard of such a thing; ‘twas fab- 
ricated out of his own head. It will be re- 
membered that he spoke of it as originating in 
the United States, and being in frequent use 
here. This was manifestly wrong—not to say 
absurd—inasmuch as a Planchette was never 
known in this country until put in the market 
by a shrewd stationer who contrived to manu- 
facture it from the Englishman’s description, 
We are a gullible people, as well as a vast— 
that’s beyond a doubt! 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. 
Part Sedventh. 
I 


S MOST manifest Providence!” exclaims 
Mr. Wall, the uncle, and the very mo- 
ment he hears it read. 

For his nephew has just had a letter from the 
great city of all that region inviting him to 
visit its greatest church with view to a settle- 
ment therein, “if the way be clear,” and this 
letter the nephew has brought direct from the 
post-office to his uncle’s study for his advice 
thereon. And here beginneth a lesson in hu- 
man nature if we only had time to study it. 
This noble old clergyman would have shrunk 
from such a charge had it been pressed upon 
him in his early ministry—though actually fill- 
ing two or three fully as important afterward ; 
yet he regards the modest reluctance of his 
nephew as commendable and—morbid. He 
doubted his own ability for such a position 
then, yet has not the least doubt on that point 
in reference to this nephew. 

The solemn fact is, Eli tolerated things in 
his sons that he would have died rather than 
do in his own youth. Samuel bore his awful 
message to Eli, yet played the same foolish fa- 
ther over again in reference to his thoroughly 
worthless sons, every one of them. David, 
too, actually petted in Absalom what he would 
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have deemed himself possessed of Saul’s evil 
spirit if he had even dreamed of Uoing in his 
own youth. So of Solomon in reference to 
Rehoboam, and of every father in reference to 
every son up to date; except, dear friend, your 
father. 

It is astonishing. In his youthful days Mr. 
Wal! senior would as soon have prayed for pes- 
tilence upon him as riches, for this he had not 
the faintest desire then; no, nor since. But 
for his nephew he does desire at least a hand- 
some supply of the good things of this life ; 
never thinks for a moment that riches might be 
as disastrous in their influence upon said neph- 
ew as he was positively certain they would be 
in his own case. He has reference in his pres- 
ent decision to the ample salary his nephew will 
receive if pastor of the city church as a reason 
he should accept, though with him it would have 
been a strong motive for declining. Perfectly 
willing to suffer himself the martyrdom of pov- 
erty forever, but very unwilling this nephew of 
his should have a joint racked or a hair singed. 
| Let the whole truth be told, and so he rea- 
sons and so he feels in another matter—Louisi- 
jana Mills! In his own fervently pious youth 
he would as soon have yearned for the hand of 
| the Paphian Venus as for that of Louisiana, 
dull of mind and keen of appetite, utterly earth- 
| ly and unspiritual in every sense—given to rich- 
| es, and dress, and indolence. Yet all along, 
| without a whisper of it to himself, much less to 
his own wife, he has set his heart upon his neph- 
| ew being married to this lady of all the world. 
| One of his first thoughts is that it will now be 
quite possible for this alliance to be consum- 
mated! Let us frankly acknowledge, and nei- 
ther deny nor quarrel at the eternal laws of the 
human heart. Noble, white-haired old Barzillai 
asked David nothing for himself whatever, but for 
Chimham every thing! That morning, weeks 
ago, when his nephew, after a night of sleepless 
thinking, had announced to his uncle his in- 
tention of mounting his hoyse and riding out in 
search of a field of labor farther out upon the 
frontier! Hard work the uncle had to dissuade 
him from his plan. He was weary even of the 
short period of comparative idleness under his 
uncle’s roof. After long years of training and 
arming he was ready, and yearned for the Fight. 
Mr. Wall senior had sent him out to General 
Likens partly to keep him occupied until the 
Something arrived, he hardly knew what. A 
dim something that the uncle expected confi- 
dently, and therefore prayed for fervently. That 
unknown something he found in the letter the 
instant he read it. 

‘* Yes, Charles, your way is clear to visit this 
church,” was his decision, all his noble face 
glowing with pride in his nephew, and cordial 
assurance of his future career, his eyes not un- 
moistened with emotion as he spoke, ‘I'll tell 
you,” he continued, “* we will call a family coun- 
cil upon the spot. See if all do not agree with 
| me.” 
| And so Mrs. Wall had to come in with her 
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knitting, and Laura must be instantly sent for 
at the neighbor’s with whose sick child she had 
been sitting up all night. John was deeply en- 
gaged, in a check apron and rolled-up sleeves, 
in some mystery of flour and eggs and sugar in 
the pantry, but come in she must. It was a 
critical point in the mystery, too; but whether 
it ‘‘ fell’ or “ rose” or exploded was one to him 
—come in she must, on the spot. 

**Do let the child stay, Mr. Wall,” said the 
wife, as she accompanied her impetuous hus- 
band to his study in the yard. 

** No, Mary,” he says, in his loud, strong tones. 
**We can’t do without John. I do believe she 
has got more clear, strong sense than any of 
us!” 

He did not intend that young lady to hear 
this remark, but he did not care particularly if 
she did. He never said any thing which he 
would be unwilling for the world to hear. And 
John did hear him as she scraped the paste from 
her fingers in the pantry. She had a vague 
feeling of any thing rather than pleasure in re- 
gard to the subject to be decided in the family 
council—an almost sickening feeling she could 
not account for. She regretted that she hap- 
pened to be at home. But there was no help 
for it now. She would say as little as possible 
upon the matter, whatever it was. And so the 
family assembled in the little study. Mrs. 
Wall wished to stand. ‘It will take but a 
moment, I suppose. What is it?” she said. 


“* No, sit down, Mary,” the husband insisted. 


‘* What is it, Charles?” inquired his aunt, 
seating herself on the edge of the lounge, and 
knitting for dear life. 

**No, not till Laura comes,” says the hus- 
band, anxious for a full and solemn council— 
not a bit the less so because the decision of that 
council was already fully made up in his own 
mind. John looks over the books in the case, 
her sense of something unpleasant growing rap- 
idly upon her. 

At last Laura appears, and in a hurry. 

“Dear me!” she says, at the door of the 
study. ‘‘What is it? Any onesick? Have 
the calyes been in the garden last night? Don’t 
tell me any thing has been at my dahlias!” 

Her father leads her in, shuts the door, re- 





quests attention, reads the letter, explains all | 
the circumstances of the case. But long before | 


he comes to a close, and to get the opinion of 
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me a good assortment of bulbous roots, Pack 
them in moss, and they can come by mail 
You could find some cuttings, too, if you lea 
to inquire in the city, only you are certain 
forget it.” 

“Very well,” says Mr. Wall senior, stil) 
more cheerfully. ‘‘ Now, John, what is yo 
notion? Out with it, child!” j 

** Please excuse me this time, Mr. Wall. 
know so little about such things—” 

‘No; speak out what you do know, child, 
he says. 

**T am sorry,” she says, hesitating a little, 
“You wish me to speak plainly. I don’t kno: 
any thing. I can only tell you what I fee/ about 
it. But I can’t tell you why I feel as I do. 
what I would say is not worth hearing.” 

‘** But what is it, John?” says Mr. Wall, not 
quite so cheerfully, while Charles listens as if 
to the voice of something rather within him than 
without him. ‘Tell us what you feel, child, 
We'll let it go just for what it is worth.” 

In the moment all the very much Mrs. Gen- 
eral Likens had told her in reference to that part 
of Mr. Merkes’s experience flashed upon her, 

“You know, child,” Mrs, General Likens 
had said, ‘‘ he’s had an awful time of it a candi- 
dating; visiting churches an’ preachin’ before 
them, to let them see how they like him or don’t 
like him. In my opinion it’s as bad as stand- 
ing a hand up on a block for sale. How they 
like his voice, an’ his gestures, an’ his manne) 
of prayin’ and readin’; whether he’s too flowery 
for the old or too dry for the young, an’ all 
that. Of course he couldn't do his best preach- 
in’ under these circumstances—could you? An 
he imaginin’ all along he saw contempt in one 
face in the congregation, an’-laughin’ at some 
mistake he’d made in ancther. Him a meetin’ 
half a dozen other candidates on the spot, an 
all preachin’ against each other for dear life, 
perhaps. An’ the bein’ heard, an’ criticised, 
an’ rejected; and that over an’ over again. 
It’s enough to kill his very heart like, cheapen 
him in his own esteem, cripple him for life. I 
know it’s the custom in all the churches; that 
the best preachers in the land all do it; an’ I 
don’t know any way preachers are to be set- 
tled but that ; yet I know one thing mighty well, 
an’ that is, my James should have died first! 
It was my prayer from his birth he might be a 
preacher. If he had been, an’ it had been the 
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So 


his council, he has given his own most decidedly | Lord’s will, I would have given him up for a 
that it is a very desirable position in every re-| missionary to go to Siam-Pooter, or whatever 
spect—that there can be no possible objection to | it is, willingly ; but not to go ’round with a pair 


Charles accepting the invitation. 

** But let us have your opinion,” he says, at 
last. ‘* Mary, my dear, you first.” 

“T can not see how it is possible to get | 
Charles's things ready in time,” says that lady, | 
knitting thoughtfully as she runs over his ward- 
robe in her mind. 

‘Very well,” says her husband, cheerfully. 
‘*Now, Laura, your opinion. What is it ?” 

“Oh, of course,” she replies, and, ‘Oh, 


of saddle-bags a candidating! ‘Too much study 


| and too little exercise at the seminary there in 


preparin’ for the ministry, steady starvation 
after enterin’ it, is enough to sour Mr. Merkes. 
Araminty Allen can’t make that allowance for 
him that I can, but when you come to add to 


| . . . . 

| all that his trials and troubles candidating ‘round 
| among the churches, J don’t blame him a bit if 
] . . ; , 

| he is as cross and bitter an’ gloomy an’ cold as 


—between us—goodness knows he certainly is. 


Charles, while I think of it, don’t forget to send | What that man has gone through with would 
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have ruined the temper of the Beloved Disciple, 
even if it is wicked to say so!” 

3ut John whispers no syllable of all this. 

“Well, Mr. Wall,” says John, looking up 
with her clear calm eyes and truthful brow, 
“JT have a feeling that he ought not to go—at 
jeast, had better not settle there.” 

“But why, child?” asks Mr. Wall the elder, 
swiftly. 

“My opinion is not worth much,” she con- | 
tinues, more firmly and seriously ; ‘* but I was in | 
favor of his taking that school he once spoke 
of: and when that was abandoned, I was so 
anxious he should go on that missionary trip 
west, I suppose it prejudices me against this 
plan. You know, Mr. Wall,” she says, a little 
archly, “vou did not call a council about those 
other plans.” 

While she is speaking one of the family is 
dimly conscious, as he looks upon her, of the 
stirring within him of a singular emotion, not 
entirely new in his bosom, but never so well 
defined as now—not perfectly defined as yet 
far from it. ‘*Singularly lovely,” he murmurs 
to himself; ‘* but so different from Louisiana!” 

‘¢What a curious girl you are, John!” says 
the caller of the council; but he is aware also 
of a curious echo, too, to what she has said in 
his own bosom. 

“T got it from you,” says John, more boldly. 
“That day you were talking to Mr. Bowles in 
the parlor, you told him a young minister ought 
to spend several years in a comparatively ob- 
scure position before occupying a larger. You 
explained how he weuld thus get a practical 
knowledge of religion and men, which would 
make a substantial and lasting pastor of him 
afterward. You told him it would be a good 
thing for him to spend a few years, even, in 
teaching—it would deepen and enlarge his 
mind. ‘That the eight or ten years you had 
spent in an obscure country charge before you 
took a city church was of great benefit to you. 
And then, I remember, you told him of prom- 
ising young ministers who had gone from the 
seminary into city pulpits who had failed to 
sustain themselves, and had to sink back at 
last into a lower position doubly bitter to them. 
And you mentioned two or three you knew who 
had ruined their health entirely in their effort 





todo so. Did not Mr. Merkes begin his career | 


with a city pulpit ?” asks John, in a lower voice. 

“Yes,” says Mr. Wall the elder, not at all 
as cheerful as a few moments before; ‘I be- 
lieve so. But, John, we hope Charles is nei- 
ther a Mr. Bowles nor a Mr. Merkes,” he con- 
tinues, with a smile. 

“May it not be because you see him with 
your loving eyes?” says John to herself. Yes, 
to a greater degree than even John knew did 
the noble and affectionate uncle see every thing 
relating to those he loved through a wrong me- 
dium, because a rosy medium. Of himself he 
had an humble opinion, whenever he thought 
of himself at all, which was rarely enough. All 
his life his own wonderful success in his minis- 
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try had been to him a cause of unceasing as- 
tonishment—the more because his beginning 
was of the smallest and least promising in 
many respects. This astonishment was satis- 
fied to him only by his ‘as unceasing remem- 
brance that it must be—was—God himself, the 
Cause of it all! And so his amazement 
changed and increased, and glowed more warm- 
ly, into a thankfulness and confidence in Him 
which bore him up as upon wings. 

** But he’s last man I know to find out from 
about other folks,” Mrs. General Likens re- 
marked one day, speaking of him. ‘ When 
it’s made his duty to speak out—that church 
trial we had out here, you reenember, General 
—he says every thing plain, I tell you. Other 
times he talks easy enough about things, but he 
won't about people. You never hear any half 
hints about folks, any chilly-like running down 
of other people, any sly questions about some- 
body which will oblige you to say something 
bad of them in reply from his lips. Td jest as 
soon expect Apostle Paul to sit an’ babble an’ 
spit an’ gossip an’ whittle as jam to do any thing 
small an’ mean. Something awful about that 
man—must be his pure goodness—like an angel. 
Only fault I know is he thinks too highly of 
other folks, specially those he’s most with. I 
suppose it is the shining of his hope an’ love on 
them colors them like to his eyes. One thing, 
it makes people on a strain to be what they 
know he thinks them to be—anywise, while 
they are any where about him.” 

Mrs. General Likens was correct. Mr. Wall 
senior loved Charles asif he had been his own son. 
He estimates him by the ample measure of his 
own heart, rather than by the smaller and cold- 
er and exacter measure of common-sense. He 
really thinks more of him—is a thousand times 
more confident in the success of his nephew than 
he ever was of himself. And now John’s un- 
| willing opinion comes upon him, and upon the 
rest of the council, like a cool but entirely brac- 
ing and wholesome breeze. But, you see, John 
had a Yankee father—a man of clear, strong, 
straightforward, almost cold sense—Yankee that 
far. Well for her that her mother was the very 
soul of womanly sweetness and softness. Thus 
it was, let us theorize, she is the consummate 
result of the two. 

‘Louisiana! John!” rings the chime in the 
heart of Burleson. To have one girl in a man’s 
mind is bother enough, but two at the same 
time it is awful, as more than Captain Mac- 
heath have found out. And such a contrary 
two! With Burleson it is the conflict in his 
choice as between moonlight and sunshine. 
Sunshine is coldly clear; but oh! the moon- 
light is so soft and intoxicating. Sunshine is 
too wakeful—a man must stand up on his feet 
and think and act strong and straight out under 
it; but under the yellow glory of the moon it is 
so dreamy through all the golden night one can 
lie at length and drift like a bubble down the 
slow, eddying flow of whatever befa'ls. “‘I 
| could be happy with Louisiana Mills, say, if. I 
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had never met with John,” he thinks; ‘‘ but I 
have met with her, and she is to me a something 
of priceless value—infinite—I can not compute 
it. I dare not give her up from my possession 
forever! But here is this Louisiana, so artless 
and beautiful and charming tothe eye. I wish 
to goodness she had run off with her father’s 
overseer or something before I got back from 
college,” he says. ‘*I would be at peace then 
to get up on my feet like a man, and brace my- 
self somehow, and h»ve purpose in life and do 
noble deeds, and perhaps get to heaven at last. 
Oh bother!” 

One singular fact lay in this, that Burleson 
thought a vast deal the most of John in the morn- 
ings—made his calls upon her then, terribly to 
the derangement of her domestic duties some- 
times. But, as John rose upon him with the 
morning sun, so she subsided in him with its 
setting. With the coming on of evening Loui- 
siana rose, moon-like, above the horizon in all 
her glory; it was after day was done that his 
calls upon her were made, save one, and that 
was a failure, perhaps for that very reason. It 
is the conflict between this sunshine and moon- 
light within him which makes such uneasy and 
uncertain twilight there. However, all this in 
a parenthesis. 

And so all is tangle again in the council. It 
is hard to reason against stern Fact—eternal, 
undeniable Reason. 

‘* But it is a plain Providence,” says Laura. 

“Yes, but Providence sometimes opens a 
wide gate before us expressly that we may not 
enter it—to try us,” says the elder Mr. Wall, 
thoughtfully. ‘I passed just one such when I 
entered the ministry ; was glad ever after. And 
more than once.” 

And I, thinks Mrs. Wall over her knitting, 
when I came so very near marrying that rich, 
dissipated young St. Clair. Dear me, how long 
ago it was! 

When Mr. Merkes made me that offer, thinks 
Laura, but angry at herself for thinking of it as 
an opening of any kind at all. 

In the buggy that afternoon, coming back 
from General Likens, thinks John to herself, 
and blushes, as if he had certainly read her 
thought, as she lifts her eyes and sees that the 
nephew is looking at her. 

**T will tell you what [ have determined,” 
says Charles Wallat last. ‘* My mind is clear. 
I will go. But I will go to the city without the 
least hope, expectation, or desire to be called as 
pastor, or to accept the invitation if Iam. I 
want to see as much of all sorts of life as I well 
can before settling down to work. I have seen 


the Likens neighborhood a little; let me see | 


city life a little, too. I want to know, chiefly, 
a little more about myself. I haven't the faint- 
est idea,” he added, with a laugh, “of what I 
am, except that I have awful forebodings!” 


IL. 


Why is it that the young minister assumes 
from the very outset the relation he does to 
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this Jacob Langdon? He is aware of it, he ye. 
monstrates with himself about it, he struggles 
manfully against it, but for the soul of him }, 
can not help it! The quicksilver in the tub 
might as well resist the cold that sinks it to. 
ward zero. Unlike the mercury, he does yo; 
indicate it in any way, but none the less does he 
feel from the first that wretched sense of person- 
al inferiority to Jacob Langdon. And why? 
in the name of logic and ccmmon-sense, Why , 
Jacob Langdon is a man who never got beyond 
a common-school education, and Wall is a thor. 
oughly educated gentleman. Jacob Langdon is 
a moral man, perhaps, but Wall is much white; 
from all stain than he. Jacob Langdon is 
professor of religion, but he, in comparison ¢ 
the young minister, has effected a standing, off 
the earth, only upon the first step leading into 
the temple, while the younger but more devoted 
Christian of the two has pressed his way long 
ago up those steps, and through the vestibule. 
and far on his way within the temple toward its 
Holy of Holies. The only two things in which 
Jacob Langdon is superior to him is practical 
knowledge of life, and—wealth; for it is Ja 
cob Langdon of the well-known and immensel) 
wealthy firm of Langdon, Burke, and Co. ~ 
If there be a rich man whose handsome car- 
riage drives by your door so often, and you, a 
poor man, be on the point of denying the fact 
of feeling inferior to said rich man, do not do it! 
The feeling is wrong, but your denial of it, dear 
friend, is worse. You are positively certain of 
the man’s great inferiority to yourself in very 
many respects. But at last, in spite of your- 
self, especially if he be very rich and you be 
quite poor, you have the general sense of his 
being, upon the whole, your superior. If you 
be poet or artist or minister yourself, and young, 
that which exalts him most above you is your 
sense of his unlimited superiority to yourself 
in practical intellect. Whatever else you do 
know, banking, prices, stocks, commerce—in a 
word, the science of making money—is to you 
|a vast knowledge, with the very alphabet of 
which you are unacquainted. In the art of 
spending money you feel yourself to be vastly 
before him—know infinitely better than he ex- 
actly what things to buy with his thousands, if 
you had them; but as to accumulating those 
thousands you are a very babe at his feet. 

It was with a singular sense of being quite 
small and very young that Charles Wall enters 
the counting-house of Langdon, Burke, and 
Co., in the city. Mr. Langdon being the of- 
ficer of the city church who wrote the letter of 
invitation. 

‘* Mr. Langdon has stepped out; take a seat; 
the morning paper,” says the clerk on the high 
stool at the long mahogany desk behind the 
railing, hardly lifting his eyes from a heap of 
| invoices before him. 

“He knew by my letter that I would be in 
| the city, and to see him about this hour, and 

yet he is out!” was the thought of Wall, as it 
would have been of Mr. Merkes in his place. 
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Only Mr. Merkes would have nursed the thought | 


with indignation, whereas Wall throttles and 
casts it Out as soon as it is born. He seats 
himself with a ‘Thank you” in the black cush- 
ion of the nearest office-chair, and takes the 
crisp morning paper that he may glance over 
» top of it around him. 

It is a noble office, twenty by forty feet at 
least; the floor covered with cocoa-nut matting, 
the walls hung round with port-folios bearing in 
large letters upon their sides the names of all 
the leading ports of America and urope. 
There are handsome paintings too of tie cele- 
prated clippers and steamships of the day. The 
three huge doors standing open upon the busy 
street; the library of journals and ledgers, each 
two feet long; the glimpse of several lengthy 
tables in an inner room covered with different 


tn 


samples of cotton in brown paper parcels; the | 


vast iron house rather than safe in one corner ; 
the stout negro porter, apron on, coming in and 
going out; the constant ingress of clerks with 
long, thin books in their breast-pockets, who 
hold brief and cabalistic conversation with the 
clerk, who never even nods to them in coming 
or recognized their leaving, but writes steadily 
on through it all; every thing impresses the 

g minister with the fact that this office 
is quite a different place from his quiet apart- 
ment in the third story of the Seminary, so very 
high and dry above the bustling world. And 
he enjoys it wonderfully from force of reaction, 
and has a deep respect for the clerk writing 
away at his desk. From the moment he had 
read the letter of invitation Hoppleton had 
dwindled into a much smaller place, and his 
uncle’s home had seemed rather dull than not. 
The instant he had stepped, valise in hand, on 
the train, at the end of the stage part of his trip 
from Hoppleton, he had caught the contagion 
of enterprise and energy. He respected the 
conductor collecting tickets, had a lurking ad- 
miratien for the dirty stoker, considered the en- 
gineer a kero, rather underrates himself, in fact, 
in comparison with all the pushing throng. In 
strong contrast with the eddy in which he has 
lain, there is a grandeur in the torrent of prac- 
tical life which exaggerates itself to him by the 
very contrast. 

And now this tall, thin, hazel-eyed man who 
comes in with such a swift step must be Mr. 
Jacob Langdon. He is rather disappointed. 
He had imagined him portly, white-haired, 
and with an overflow of gold watch-chain 
over a white waistcoat—never mind. He rises 
to greet and be greeted, but Mr. Langdon re- 
gards him just at that instant no more than the 
spittoon at his feet. 

“‘Say twenty thousand two fifty, and I'li do 
it,” he says, as he comes rapidly in without 
looking over his shoulder at the weazen, little, 
dried-up old man who follows upon his foot- 
steps like his shadow. 

“Suppose you would! No. Twenty thou- 
sand five hundred,” replies that individual, in 
sharp, quick tones. 


youn 
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“Can't do any thing with you, Ellis,” says 
Mr. Langdon, who has now reached the railed 
space, and, with hand thrust through the rails, 
|is working the impatient fingers thereof under 
the nose of the clerk. ‘‘ Check, Jones, twenty 
thousand five hundred !” ; 
| ** Would endow a professor's chair!” says 

Wall to himself, with a rising respect for both 
the gentlemen. 

Mr. Ellis has the check, and without a word 
is gone. Mr. Langdon is hurrying out after 
him, when Mr. Wall rises and bows and catch- 

| es his quick eye. 

“Ah, yes!” says the broker, understand- 
ing immediately. ‘‘How are you? Pleasant 
weather!” Mr. Wall shakes his extended hand. 

| ‘Cotton is it? or railway?” asks the bro- 
| ker, with a business smile. 
“Something as interesting to you as either, 
| I hope,” says the young minister, returning his 
smile, but feeling exceedingly uncertain wheth- 
|er his business will be really and truly as in- 
teresting to his new friend. Church and gos- 
pel and preacher seem things so unreal and 
out of place in that busy spot. 

“Very glad indeed to see you!” says the 
broker, becoming on the spot the church offi- 
cer, when his visitor has explained who he is. 
And there is a Sabbath change in his tones as 
he learns of his visitor exactly when he ar- 
rived, at what hotel he stopped, how he left 
his uncle —still standing, however, and in a 
rapid manner. 

“* Now,” says the cotton broker, at last, * it’s 
| just twelve—we dine at four. Here are the 
papers, or look around the city a little. Only 
be here, if you please, say at twenty minutes to 
four, and I'll show you the way out. Good- 
morning!” and he is gone into the maelstrom 
| that circles past his front-door. 

Mr. Merkes would have been greatly ag- 
grieved at so curt a disposal of himself. Wall 
is conscious of a rising tendency in him of that 
kind, but crushes it on the spot in a new ad 
miration of the energetic business man. He 
has a strong disposition himself to plunge into 
the current of commerce, would like exceed 
ingly some pressing call along the wharves and 
|into the warehouses. After years of seclusion 
there is a romance, a fascination in the rapid 
footsteps, and quick speech, and talk of dol 
lars, with a sense, too, of being himself quite 
an idler, altogether a child. 

It is a compliment to Wall, however, that 
Mr. Jones, the clerk, comes at this juncture 
from inside his cage, introduces himself, and 
shakes hands. Mr. Jones has a quill of blue 
ink behind one ear, a quill of red ink behind 
the other, another of black ink in his mouth. 
He removes this from his lips to say: 

“Very glad to make your acquaintance, Sir. 
You look much younger than I expected to see. 
I knew your uncle well. Many a time have I 
heard (there’s the gun of the New York steam- 
er coming in—hurry down, Peter) him preach. 

| I don’t belong to the First church myself. No; 


| 
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some of us went out from it a year or so ago to | 
begin a little enterprise in one of the neglected 
districts. Sunday-school in the upper room of 
an engine-house, you know; preaching there at 
ten and at night. Take a seat, Captain Buff; 
ready to sail? Papers all right.” And Mr. | 
Jones has to go into his den again to serve the 
last arrival. But Mr. Wall has had opportuni- 
ty to observe that Mr. Jones is not only a clerk, 
but a gentleman. 

He feels reassured, and with a word of adieu, 
which Mr. Jones had not the time to observe, 
he sallies forth into the tide without, until he 
finds himself near his hotel. 

* Bill already settled, luggage carried off,” 
says the clerk at the hotel bar in answer to an 
inquiry. ‘On an order from Jacob Langdon,” 
is the explanation. 

And so he guesses his way to the office of 
Langdon, Burke, and Co, again. Arrived there, 
he finds a somewhat shabby-looking gentleman 
standing at the desk in subdued conversation 
with Mr, Jones, who is writing steadily on none 
the less. 

A moment or two after Mr. Langdon comes 
in with a rapid step, and a “Ah, Mr. Wall, how 
are you by this time?’’ In obedience, however, 
to a ‘Mr. Langdon, a moment if you please!” 
from his clerk, Mr. Langdon retires with that | 
clerk into the room with the long unpainted cot- 
tontables. The clerk seems to have a good deal 
to say, and his principal only listens and nods. 
As they come out the clerk introduces his em- 
ployer to the gentleman in somewhat shabby 
clothes, who looks thin and nervous. There 
is a rapid conversation between these last, of | 


| 


which the young minister only catches the | 
words, “‘ Wife and children—any thing on earth 
—great obligations—roll up my sleeves—any 
thing, Sir, any thing!” 

“Ah, well! at your service now, Mr. Wall. 
Suppose we go,” says Mr. Langdon at last, and | 
they leave the oftice, the cotton broker keeping | 
up a fragmentary conversation with the shabby | 
gentleman, who accompanies them. In course | 
of time they arrive at the doorway of a huge | 
warehouse-like establishment. | 


* Be so kind as to wait for me a moment,” 
says the broker to his guest, and disappears 
with his other companion inside. 

“Had to take you out of your way,” says 
Mr. Langdon, emerging, as he hurries along | 
with Mr. Wall. “Jones has always something | 
of the sort on hand. You'd hardly believe it, 
that person who came with us was president | 
of a railroad once—not so long ago either. 
Broken to pieces. Came out here to find busi- 
ness. Places? ‘Iam willing to do any thing,’ 
he says, ‘to feed my family: if it’s only em- 
ployment for a few days; it is better than none 
at all.’ J had no place for him, so I brought | 
him here. He'll have to work hard enough 
from dawn till dark. But he'll get his bread.” 

“Did you find any difficulty in securing him | 
a place ?” asks the young minister, as they hur- 
ry along, deeply interested. 


| tirely at home, and therefore seems 50. 
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‘*A great deal, only the head of that esta). 
lishment couldn't refuse, under the circyy 
stances. It is not three years ago he came ; 
me in a worse fix than this man. I got him }, 
there then. Of course, he is willing to he), 
any other poor fellow.” 

‘*T must say, Mr. Langdon,” says his cop. 
panion, after a pause, ‘‘I envy you the o 
tunity you have of doing such a deed.” 

“Yes; it is more Jones than myself, Peop| 
can do any thing with Aim, and he can do a; 
thing he pleases with me. But here we a; 


walk in.” 


The young minister looks up and sees that 
they are in front of a noble mansion with cast 
iron veranda for both stories, handsome plot 
front with tesselated pavement le *ing from t| 
gate, bordered with conch shells and sto) 
vases. The master of the house rang at 
gate as he entered, and now the front-do 
opens at his touch. 

** Mistress in?” 


I 


he inquires of the whit 


| aproned colored man that opens the door. 
** Just in, Sir,” is the reply. 
**Dinner, then, soon as you please,” says M 


Langdon, showing his guest into the parlor ai 
himself passing on up stairs to wash and tell his 
wife. 


Dinner comes. It is all a dinner could be, 


}and Mr. Wall partakes of it with a feeling of 


ease and enjoyment, as if he had been out on: 


| camping excursion during the last few years, 


but had got home again. Mr. Merkes would 
have been estimating the cost, and blaming t! 
extravagance, and adding another room to | 


| overcramped house from the proceeds of th 


superb caster before him. His prevailing fe« 


| ing would have been, ‘‘ There is an awful wro1 


somewhere that you have all these things and | 
don’t. Never mind. You must have a bitt 

sorrow somewhere. Perhaps you have a drunk- 
en son down town, or an idiot child up stairs, o 
something. Perhaps you'll break yet—it often 
happens.” And so would Mr. Merkes consol: 
himself as he murmured steadily on—like a riv- 
ulet worried to death with perpetual pebbles in 
its path—egainst God. 

Not so with Wall; he acknowledged to him- 
self a keen enjoyment of the wealth of his host 
—but it is as if it is all his own. He feels en- 
He 
has a pleasant word for the children and a hap- 
py reply for his host, and, what a woman val- 
ues more than diamonds orteashmeres, a defer- 
ential attention to every syllable of Mrs. Lang- 
don, And he says very little himself at last, 
and is entirely at his ease. 

** We will be glad if you will make out your 
list of hymns for to-morrow this afternoon,” 
says Mr. Langdon, as he shows his guest up 
stairs into his room. 

In looking forward to the service the young 
minister expected to be quite nervous on that 
eventful Sabbath morning; he had even hopes 
that it would prove a rainy Sabbath. Yet he 
was only glad when he awoke the next morn- 
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glad. He had anticipated having all the mixed 


and miserable feelings of one about making his | 


appearance in the pulpit as a candidate on ex- 


hibition, bothered to put on the best manner | 


there. But even his fears of being nervous 
were all forgotten as he dressed and sat down 
at the window to his morning devotions. He 
js not there as a candidate for any thing what- 
ever; merely there in Heaven's Providence to 
preach, as he had been on his visit to Mr. 
Merkes. All he aims at is simply to preach. 
All he prays for is that he may do this to the 
profit of those that may hear, few or many. 
John’s opinion at the family council had been 
as a soft, cool hand laid upon a fevered brow. 


even by breakfast. So much so that, with his 
sermon safely in his head and heart instead of 
his breast-pocket, he requested to accompany 
Mr. Langdon to the Sabbath-school. There 
was a simple nature in the young minister, a 
perfect ease of manner, that would have put 
Mr. Langdon out a little. ‘Going to preach 
in our pulpit, and so cool about it!” he would 


ing and found the day up before him bright and | a sermon is to astonish the audience with some 


quaint interpretation of Scripture never before 
dreamed of by mortal man; or to thrill by its 
sublime flight; or to move and melt by its pa- 
thos; or to convince by its irresistible reason- 
ing; or to delight by its very audacity. The 
object of this genus of sermon, in a word, is ef- 
fect, immediate effect, and the success of the 
same is measured by the degree of its effect. 
To this end the sermon is rewritten with a pol 
ishing of the marble worthy of Isocrates, who 
spent thirty-six years of steady rewriting upon 
his one oration. It is such a venture that no 


| experienced minister launches himself from his 


pulpit cushion upon a splendid discourse unless 


| he be very certain that the size of his congre 
He felt quietly ready for the morning service | 


have thought, with some displeasure at his | 


young guest, if that guest had not seemed so 
entirely yet quietly at home. Was it intellect 
and culture beginning to weigh its own against 
wealth? Or was it, rather, simple piety get- 
ting the mastery of circumstances, as it inher- 
ently will, though those circumstances towered 
at first like Alps against it? Not that he is in 
the least superior to any body else. Only he 
has, somehow, become aware of all the much 
that is wrong in him, and has for the moment 
got his heel upon that worse self! 


And the Sabbath-school prepared him to | 


preach. He is beginning of late to find a deal 


of interest in the clear eyes of little children, a | 


grace in the motion of their hands and a wis- 
dom in their prattle he never remarked before. 
His attention has been drawn toward them by 
what he has heard of Mr. Merkes’s entire neg- 
iect of them, and his association with John has 
in some mysterious way ripened his heart to- 


gation, the state of the weather, and his own 
exact measure of health and mood will warrant 
the attempt. Even then it isa risk. A bird 
flying in at the church window, a sudden show- 
er or storm coming up, a dog yelping in the 
aisle, a child crying in a pew, will ruin the 
success of the most effective of this style of 
sermon. 

Now Mr. Wall, too, had more than one splen- 
did discourse among his sermons. ‘They were 
the gems of his collection to him when he first 
arrived in Hoppleton. Somehow he had dis- 
trusted them since. And it is not a splendid 
discourse he now has determined to preach, It 
is one of the other genus of sermons, the faith- 
ful exposition of a text; poetry, vivid illustra- 
tion, rhetoric, novelty, sublimity, pathos, logic, 
audacity, all Corinthianism of the sort left out, 
or breaking their way in by sheer force, and the 
discourse depending upon its plain, direct mean- 
ing for its effect. 

The sumptuous church holds a still more 
sumptuous congregation; the organ peals in 
full tone; the choir have not one common-me 


| tre hymn to drag them down to the people in 


ward the young as well as toward every thing | 


else. 
the children; but he pleasantly declines, and 
talks to the children instead, imparting to them 
all the profit and twenty times the pleasure 
during the ten minutes he holds their bright 
eyes in his than during the formal delivery of 
an hour’s set address. And then their singing 
too! Sweeter music this world knows not of 
than the voices of children. 

When he at last finds himself in the pulpit— 
itself almost as large as Mr. Merkes’s church— 
he is glad that he had selected for the occasion 
the sermon he had, 
two sorts of sermons. One kind is of the genus 
commonly known as ‘‘a splendid discourse.” 
This is a sermon based on some striking text, 


They wish him to deliver an address to | 


| for Juliette. 


Every minister prepares | 


filled with apt quotations from the poets, adorn- | 


ed with vivid illustrations, beautified with rhe- 
torical curves and flourishes. 
Vou, XXXVIII.—No, 223.—S 


The aim of such | 


the pews below, and sing with free voices sky- 
ward. The young preacher preaches his ser- 
mon without let or hindrance, informing the 
hearers, to the best of his ability and with all 
his heart, of the meaning of God their Saviour 
in the text. A prayer, a hymn, the benedic- 
tion, and this candidate for the vacant pulpit 
has settled his fate as far as that church is con 
cerned forever. 


EUSTACIE’S STORY. 

ULIETTE came down the garden with that 
ey grand air of hers as if the world were made 
She held a letter in one hand, bear- 
ing a bold superscription, and she paused just 
before Eustacie, who was filling Louis’s apron 
with the sweet June roses. 

“For me?” asked Eustacie, putting out her 
hand, and blushing up like any rose herself ; 
but a look on Juliette’s face caused her to fal- 
ter and draw back. 

‘*Give us joy,” said this one then, without 
appearing to notice Eustacie’s motion. ‘ Cyril 
is going to marry; but I must away to grand- 
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mamma's with the news ;” and she passed out 
the garden gate. 

Eustacie had not wished them joy; she stood, 
with startled eyes, quite motionless, growing 
paler and paler with every breath. 

‘* There’s more said Louis, in hi: 
childish prattle. ‘Can't you reach ’em? Mr, 
Trenholm can.” 

** We will see,” said that gentleman, picking 
up the scissors Eustacie had let fall; then, as 
if the action recalled her: 

“Oh no, Mr. Trenholm, you will get thorned 
to death; Miss Juliette didn’t see you, I think,” 
in her own manner. 

‘One may as well die by the sword as the 
famine,” in answer to her first sentence. ‘‘ By- 
the-way, Miss Eustacie, I thought that Cyril—” 

**Cyril is going to marry,” repeating Juli- 
ette’s words. 

“Where is he going ?” asked Louis. 
I go too?” 

** Some day, perhaps,” said Trenholm, laugh- 





roses,” 


Can't 


ing. ‘See, there is your mother looking for 
you, Louis. Go and ask her, and take these 
roses.” 


“Miss Eustacie,” he began again, “‘ you have 
perhaps wondered why I come here so often ; 
will you let me tell you?” 


““T am attentive,” said Eustacie, quietly. ‘I | 


thought—” 

**It is because I hoped you would see how 
much you were to me-—the mere sight, the in- 
different touch of your fingers, the everyday 
greetings, in the hope that you might grow 
accustomed to me; that so when I said, ‘I 
love you,’ as I say to-day, you would not find 
yourself amazed.” 


**But I do find myself amazed, Mr. Tren- | 


holm.” 
*So much the worse for me, since in that 


ease you have not thought of me as a lover, | 


and can give me nothing in return.” 

He spoke so sadly, so half-interrogatively, as 
if he were loth to be thus assured, but had felt 
it must be so all along, that Eustacie looked up 
at him with returning color, and put out her 
hand : 

** Indeed, indeed, I can give you much—” and 
there hesitated, 

** But you can not love me?” he said. 

*T—I do not know. I had not thought of 
If you love me—” 

‘* Tf I love you!” 

** If you love me—they say it makes all the 

difference in the world—I don’t know—I might 

try, if you would like to have me.” 

Thus, half an hour later, Juliette found them 
still lingering in the neighborhood of the rose- 
bushes. 


it. 


‘Oh, Mr. Trenholm, are you there?” she 
said. ‘* When did you arrive?” 
“IT was here when you passed down with the 


news about Cyril. I thank you for it; it gave 

me impetus to follow his example. Eustacie 

has consented to let me love her.” 
“Indeed! That is very gracious of her. 


I 
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| wish you the joy which she forgot to wish Cy- 
| ril.” And my lady moved away with a hear 
| that burned and leaped in her bosom, and eye; 
like javelins, that would have slain Eustacie. if 
| eyes could slay. 
| While Miss Juliette imagined she was ord r- 
| ing affairs after her own mind, Fate had quiet] 
| assumed the dictatorship, and arranged for 
| somewhat different result than that which < 
had anticipated. 
| Each one said to her neighbor, ‘Did 
know what a fine thing Mrs. Thornton’s gi 
erness has done for herself ?’ 

**Secured Mr. Trenholm, eh ?” 

‘*These governesses are so designing !” 

** Well, I hope it will turn out well,” which, 
considering the previous remarks, was as much 
as to say she should be disappointed if it di 
|  **When will they be married ?” 

‘*Oh, immediately of course; a bird in 1] 
hand, you know,” and they nodded an under- 
standing to each other, and swept apart. 

Poor Eustacie, leaning over the balcony 
Mrs. Oxford's, waiting for Louis, heard some 
thing of this, and it made her exceedingly ur 
comfortable. Was she designing? She could 
hardly decide. It is true that she was sorry 
for Trenholm; but then she was not sorry for 
Juliette, at least not yet; perhaps she would | 
when she came to love him very much—if that 
ever happened; but she had designed nothing 
concerning him, except to do her best as his 
wife ; she had never tried to attract him; he had 
come to her of his own accord, and so had Cyril; 
the difference was that this one had left her, 
while the other stepped into the breach, and a 
few tears fell to illustrate the case. Was it de- 
signing in a harmless, friendless governess, with 
only a pittance in the bank, to accept a golden 
| gift from fortune, because— because — in trut! 
she found it very hard to say why she had ac- 
cepted it. Perhaps it was merely because it 
had come in her path, and she wanted the cow 
| age to turn her back upon it; perhaps because 
a great deal of love on one side only was better 
than none any where had a value for her; _per- 
haps because struggling up from a great blow, 
she was prone to catch at any support and com- 
| fort. Still leaning there with her sad, perplexed 
| face framed with the climbing roses that show- 
| ered her with perfumed leaves at every rough 
| breeze, she suffered what all must suffer who 
| snatch at fortune from mere weariness rather 
| than wait till events shall resolve themselves 
| into the harmony that is sure to result sooner 
| or later, here or there. Some one passing in 
| the square below paused to gaze up at her and 

divine her thoughts, it may be. But she did not 

heed him. She was looking back through the 
| long vista of days, each one of which had been 
| lighted by looks of love and words 





| “A thought too tender 

For the commonplaces spoken ;” 

| through the days she had once believed would 
last forever; and suddenly a cloud had arisen ; 


EUSTACIE'’S 


-he staff she leaned upon had fallen. What was 
chis she clung tonow? Would itlast? Would 
iny thing last ? 

The twilight was dropping down, the old town 
crowing hushed under the evening sky, the wind 
turning ea$t; it was time they were at home. 
She called to Louis. Some one below in the 
street answered with a sweet old air which Cyril 

,d once sung to her sitting under the white 
iilac-trees, with these words, half reproach, half 

nsolation : 

“ff in any spring-sweet weather 

Suddenly should come to you 
Happiness and fear together, 
Bid them both adieu. 


¢ 
I 


in any garden blowing, 
Summer suns should bring to you 
liiies, for the sowing, 


And perhaps a little rue; 


ny 


loses, 


“Will the last annul the sweetness 

Of the roses rare and red? 

Blind you to the white completeness 
Of the lilies in their bed? 
sry day shall have its sun, love; 
Every night its smiling star; 

Though thick clouds obscure the one, love, 
And the other smiles afar.” 


The tune recalled her wandering thoughts. 


All this time she was forgetting Louis. He had 
sked her to wait while he went round the cor- 
ner to buy a toy canoe, and he had not yet re- 
turned. She was growing tired of waiting, the 
r was chilly—it made her shiver. In raising 
erself she chanced to look toward the shore, 
here the tide was rolling in in angry undula 
tions ; then naturally her eyes found out the line 
rocks along which at ebb-tide they often 


e 
I 


skipped far out on the shining flats, in search | 


f strange shells, jelly-fishes for Louis’s museum, 
nd beautiful sea-mosses ; the very rocks where 
she and Cyril had sat by hours sunning them- 


selves when the treacherous tide was out, the | 
tide which covered them at flood and left no | 


hint. But just now there was something 
strange in their appearance. 
risen about them more than half-way ; but what 
was it disturbed the outline of the farther point ? 


What was it that wavered and reached toward | 


shore? At first she watched it curiously, think- 
ing it but a sea-bird flapping its wings in defi- 
ance of the gathering gale; wondering how it 
must seem to be out there all alone in the 


growing night amidst the pitiless waters; then, | 


presently, she shook from head to foot with 
vague terror; a thousand pangs thrilled along 
her pulses, 
went bounding toward him. It was indeed 
Louis, who, sailing his canoe from the point, 
had been cut off by a strip of water too broad 


for his little feet to cross, too deep to ford. | 


There was no one in sight, no one but herself 
to hear his terrified ery. 


**Save me, Eustacie! Save me!” 


She looked where the slender arms were 


stretched to her appealingly —how like the 
voice was to Cyril’s! And what if she should 
slip herself? What then? Why, after that, rest. | 


The water had 


“Tt is Louis!” she cried, and | 
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| No more strife, love coming unsought, departing 


never; no more dreary lessons, no more dis- 
tracted endeavors to do rightly and forever go- 
ing wrong. But while thinking thus, she was 
already there, separated from him only by one 
broad reach, across which their hands failed to 
meet. 

‘** How are you going to contrive, Eustacie ?” 
he asked, reassured by her presence. ‘* Make 
haste ; my shoes are full of water; I shall catch 
my death o’ cold.” 

She glanced down at his feet, where, true 

| enough, the water crept ever higher and high- 
er; it would float him off soon; she could not 
| leave him so, yet staying did no service. A 
| pleasure-boat skimmed past in the distance; 
| she shricked for help, but the wind blew her 
voice down her throat; she tore off her crim- 
| son scarf, and waved it for a signal, but they 
| made no answering sign; only across the brood- 
ing expanse came a trickle of laughter, a snatch 
| of song: 
“Swiftly we glide toward the happy shore, 
Feather the oar, feather the oar; 

Lightly we rock on the swelling tide, 

Each other beside, each other beside. 

Oh, what so sweet when suns have set, 

When those who long and love have met, 

To fly and follow the bending shore 

And feather the oar, and feather the oar?” 


Oh, how could they sing, and she in mort: 
agony? Her silken scarf was long and stout ; 
she threw one end across the gulf to Louis. 

‘*Tie it round your waist, Louis,” 
“tie it in that hard knot Cyril taught you; 
then take firm hold, and I will pull you acros 
to me.” 

** But I’m afriid, Eustacie.” 

“Don't think of fear; it is necessary. Think 
of mamma and Juliette, and—and Cyril, Think 
you are doing it for them.” 

** And you and Mr. Trenholm ?” 

‘*'Yes, dear.” 

‘*Well, Iam ready. Oh, but the water is 
cold, Eustacie, and dark, so dark—if I hadn't 
come out here! Would you say a little prayer 
| first 2” 

**T think I would.” 
‘* Now, Tacie—oh, quick!” But, instead of 
| pulling him toward her, his foot caught in thi 
erevice of a rock, and the weight of his body 
struggling at the end of the scarf caused Eustacie 
to lose her balance and plunge into the terrible 
erystal darkness that foamed below. The cold, 
cruel waters held her in a grasp of steel; shut 
out the tender twilight shadows dropping down 
| upon the sea, the murmur of oar in row-lock, 
|the echo of happy-hearted choristers. Oh, 
| life! that had looked so barren but an hour ago 
—how full and jocund and inviting it now ap- 
| peared, beckoning to her across a little span, 
| with infinite possibilities folded in the long 
| years, like the radiant, perfumed flower hidden, 
undreamed of, in the tiny seed. Was it only 
through dying that she should come to know 
its worth, its beauty, its sweetness And this 
This slackening: pulse, this sink- 


she said; 


| 


was death ? 
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ing, falling through blind abysses; this mad 
carnival of color that made creation one vast 
prism ; these forgotten faces shaping themselves 
out of horror and darkness; these familiar 
scenes and events growing out of nothing and 
resolving into nothing; these eyes so tender, 
so imploring, where had she seen them—zons 
before? Death was a breath; but this, oh, 
this was an eternity! 


A long sunbeam struggled in through the | 


Venetian blinds, dodged the crimson curtains, 
and fell across a pale, upturned face upon the 
pillow there, as much as to say, ‘‘ Wake up, lit- 
tle woman, the world is all before you where 
to choose.” 

Presently two gray eyes opened and met two 
other gray eyes that bent above and watched 
there with the sunbeam. 

“T was almost gone, wasn't I?” said Eu- 
stacie. ‘‘Oh! why didn’t they let me go? The 
bitterness was passing.” 

“From you to me. 
stay ?” 

‘*No, no’ life is sweet—how sweet!” She 
was gazing into space as she spoke, and he was 
painfully aware that his mere presence made 


Is it so hard for you to 


If you have a desire, he reasoned, you must put 
your whole heart and strength into your 
deavor, and work for it early and late, grudging 
nothing. By-and-by this languor would pass, 
this weakness would disappear in strength, this 
suffering drown in delight; by so much as sh 
had struggled for the mastery, by so much would 
love, when it came, be deeper, purer—a thing 
of the spirit that remains everlastingly, of es. 
sential being, rather than that of the senses tha; 
disappears. 


en. 


If this was a narrow, sophistic 


selfishness on his part, it was the ordeal whic 


| 
| 


, and brought no change. 


he would not have hesitated to undergo himself 
which, holding her in most tender regard, | 
deemed fitting and wise she also should survive. 
But the summer days wore on, sultry and sad, 
He would wheel her 


| into the garden in the blush of morning, but 


the heavy odors made her faint ; he would tak 
her out on the lovely river, but the water sing 
ing round the keel sickened her with a shud- 


| dering horror; he would read to her from th 
| choicest spirits of the age, only to find her eyes 


nothing of this sweetness to her, but something | 
intrinsic in life itself, the exhilaration of the | 


combat, the intoxication of the game, perhaps ; 
and the gray eyes darkened and grew stern. 

** But you saved us,” she said, after a pause. 

**God saved you, Eustacie.” 

**For you. 
holm; what are you going to do with me?” 

“T am going to love you with all my heart.” 

**And you will not be angry if I can not 
love you with all my heart? You will only ex- 
pect salvage ?” 

*T shall hold fast what you give me and 
catch what Ican. Now go to sleep, little girl, 
and forget all about it.” And she obeyed, and 
dreamed herself a great white cloud, that, dis- 
solving into a shower, broke a long drought 
and filled a world with fragrance and blossom. 
Yes, she did indeed belong to Mr. Trenholm, 
who had put out a hand and drawn her out of 
the Valley of Shadows, and Louis with her. 
He used to say afterward that our most appar- 
ently trivial -actions, our insignificant goings 
and comings, are but great and important events 
scen through the wrong end of the telescope. 

Eustacie was a long time recovering from the 
shock after this; her nerves had suffered a fear- 
ful strain, it would seem. The daylight was 
painful to her, every noise appalled, every ex- 
citement weakened her. It would appear as if 
death, having been rudely repulsed, was now 


I am your property, Mr. Tren- | 


fixed and her attention floating ; he would bring 
his flageolet, in the still summer evenings, i: 
| order that the shadow of sweet sounds mig} 

lull her into forgetful sleep, but each time | 

found it moved her beyond the pitch of slumber 
| that it filled her with wild fancies of passing 
| bells, cries of shipwrecked crews, and the mys- 
terious whispers of rising gales. “It needed 
| something yet to rouse her into her old self, t 
bring again the bloom to the wan cheek, the light 
to the dull eye, the elasticity to the heavy step, 

**T am such a trouble to you,” she said on 
day. 

**T have no other to care for,” he answered 
her; ‘‘if this is a trouble then trouble is mj; 
life.” 

Why was it that never any tender word of 
his moved her, as a glance, however indifferent, 
from Cyril could once have done? 

Juliette was singing in the drawing-room; 
she listened to the words that rose and fell with 
the emotions of the singer : 


“Love, art thou sweet? Then bitter death must be 
Love, art thou bitter? Then sweet is death to me. 


Then all at once her heart stood still, there was 
a well-known voice ringing out below, a step 
on the stair,a shadow darkening the doorway. 
This Was the moment for which she had waited, 
| the test-moment, the touch-stone of her future 
| life, when some one took her hands from off 
her face and laughed at the flushed and beau- 
| tiful creature they disclosed. It was Cyril. 

| “ And this is what it is to be ill?” he said, 





revenging himself by repeated approaches and letting his glance linger there. ‘‘ This is what 


withdrawals, trusting to wear out the enemy 
and come off victoriously in the end. But Mr. 


Trenholm often questioned if he were not him- | 


| it is to be snatched from the sea-foam, Aphro- 


| dite? Why, they told me I should find Eu- 
stacie’s ghost here, and it is rather her glorified 


self in a measure responsible for this listless in- | body.” 


difference that had usurped her usual joyous- | 


Trenholm sat near with that frown which had 


ness of temperament; but he was not a man to | grown habitual of late. 


‘weakly resign what might be won by long-en- | 


‘We did not expect you so soon, Cyril,” lie 


during effort on his part, or on that of another. | said. 








“No? I like to take people by surprise ; it 
does them good; it starts the blood. What 
have you been about, Trenholm? It’s you that’s 
the ghost ” 

‘‘T never was happier.” 

««Ah! you must have been a miserable sin- 
ner: you look as if you had been put to the 
torture!” 

‘Mr. Trenholm has been wearing himself 
out in my service,” said Eustacie; and Tren- 
holm noted how clear and strong her voice had 
suddenly become, as if a burden had been lifted 
from the spirit. Perhaps there was sometning 
in a surprise, after all. She was able to sit up 
that night and listen to Cyril’s recital of the 
life he had been leading, of the despairs and 
suecesses attending his art. All at once she 
seemed to have forgotten her nerves; the gen- 
tle notes of the flageolet, which he seized upon 
in the pauses of his talk, no longer stirred her 
soul to lively terrors, but appeared rather to 
soothe her into a pensive content, till she fell 
asleep among her ¢ushions with a smile upon 
her lip. 

“ Bustacie has gone to sleep,” said Juliette. 

‘*Ts that any thing amazing?” asked Cyril. 
“Jt’s because we were so stupid.” 

“We have been stupid all summer, if that 
could produce the desired effect. I have often 

bserved, however, that satisfaction has a sleep- 
compelling influence,” pursued Juliette, with a 
touch of malice and a glance at Trenholm. But 
he did not heed her; he was lost in the con- 
sideration of the problem before him; if Eu- 
stacie no longer cared for Cyril—if her heart was 
growing toward himself, insensibly, as the flow- 
er toward the sun—how did it happen that this 
one had been able, by his mere presence, to 
awaken the smiles upon her face, which long 
patient weeks of earnest regard on his own part 
had proved powerless to stir? He did not re- 
proach her; he felt rather an infinite sympathy 
and compassion for her, as if she were far dear- 
er to him than his own happiness, which could 
only meet disaster as disaster overtcok her. 
He said to himself that they had both been 
passing the summer in a sort of warfare; he 
in order to possess himself of love, she to dis- 
possess herself; and neither had triumphed. 
It had been time thrown away, and yet it had 
had its pleasures, its raptures. He would not 
have been without its memory. 

Cyril soon announced the intention of re- 
maining through the autumn. 

**T shall be able to make so many studies,” 
he said, by way of excuse ; “and I shall have 
fewer interruptions. Besides, I mean to paint 
Eustacie !” 

“Tt is going to be the same old story over 
again, I fear,” said Juliette, as she watched 
them together one morning; saw the clear eyes 
of Eustacie bent on Cyril, as if the clouds had 
swept away from before them and disclosed— 
well, heaven, perhaps; saw Cyril forget his 
cunning in comprehending the gaze, till Juli- 
ette would call out with malicious mischief, 
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‘** And you are to have your picture ready for 
the Exhibition ?” 

No one could help observing the difference 
in Eustacie, not that she was ever as gay and 
glowing as Trenholm had once known her, but 
there had come a change upon her. She no 
longer reclined in uneasy languors, nor passed 
long feverish nights of sleeplessness. She was 
no longer a pallid ghost, with wandering eye 
and mute lips, but a creature of impulses and 
blushes, of random flashes of merriment, with 
eyes that told ‘‘ Hope’s eloquent story” over 
and again, as day after day lingered by. Tren- 
holm could but ponder on the cause of an ef- 
fect so apparent; a thousand pains and distrac- 
tions of his had not sufficed to bring it about. 
Neither had her own strength of will given the 
battle to her hand. He began to feel as if he 
possessed something that did by no means be- 
long to him, but was inestimably dear and es- 
sential to his happiness. Still one can live 
without being happy; one day he would try it, 
perhaps; but a little longer to believe her his 
in spite of all; a little longer, till he should be 
quite certain it was indeed a fable. 

They were going one day to picnic in the 
country, and there was some discussion as to 
whether Eustacie should occupy the carriage 
with the children, and who should hold the 
reins, as she was not yet strong enough to be 
trusted in that capacity. 

‘“*Let’s toss up,” said Louis; ‘* Cyril or Mr. 
Trenholm.” 

** Oh no,” said Eustacie, quickly ; ‘ they pre- 
fer their saddles.” 

“That argues well for our previous course 
of gallantry,” said Cyril. 

“Come, Eustacie,” called Juliette, ‘‘ don't 
keep us waiting. Choose the one—” 
**Choose the one that you love best: 

Suit yourself, you'll suit the rest,’” 


sang out Louis. 

“T think Louis and I can manage old Bess,” 
she answered, springing into the carriage, but 
Cyril sprang in after her, while Trenholm stoop- 
ed to arrange the girth of Juliette’s prancer ; 
and they were whirling out of sight in a cloud 
of dust before he had looked about him. 

**You don't like the trouble of making a 
choice ?” asked Cyril. 

‘*No; I like rather to take things as they 
come, without looking about me to see if there’s 
any thing I might prefer. What is one’s own, 
you know, is always worth more than what is 
one’s neighbor's.” 

“It’s a pity we can’t all think so,” he re- 
turned, looking unutterable things; ‘“‘as for 
me, Eustacie, I have nothing to call my 
own.” 

“ Why, you have—that is—I mean— Oh, do 
you see that hawk? What a flight he has; it 
seems as if flying were no greater effort than 
breathing.” 

“ A hawk is a good omen, because he never 
eats the hearts of doves. Do you remember 
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the Sunday nights, Eustacie, when we used to| Did any one really care for her? 


make the school-room ring with 


***Oh, that I had wings; oh, that I had wings, 
Had wings like a dove?'” 

“Tea.” 

‘Those were happy days, Eustacie. I be- 
lieve we thought we had the wings. I only 
know I was lighter-hearted in those times.” 

“There was once a man who made himself 
wings, you know,” interrupted Louis; ‘‘ what 
was his name, Tacie? You were reading to us 
about it one day, and—and the sun—you see, 
he went too near, I mean his son did, and it 
melted them—they were made of wax, like 
Sis’s doll, I guess—and he fell into the sea. I 


was rightly sorry!” 


There sg 
Trenholm, calm and unconcerned, as if he were 
secure whatever befell, as if nothing of her do. 
ing or undoing could move him from his step 
indifference. And here was Cyril beside ~~ 
with that languid, assured air of his, as jf he 
were merely rehearsing the terms of surrende; 
without much doubt or concern as to the result, 
Words that were falling on stony places; oh, 
had they come to her but a little while before, 
how rich and fertile they would have made life 
appear! Spring had arrived so late that al] 
the buds were dead and dying, and no summer 
warmth could bid them blow into full flower 
again. 

“For violets plucked, the sweetest showers 
Can ne’er make grow again.” 


* Apropos,” said Cyril, ‘‘I always felt a| 


great sympathy with Icarus. Yes, it is not 
wise to go too near the sun, my boy; it’s only 
another version of the scorched miller, eh, 
Eustacie ?” 


‘¢ But you know there was Dedalus who pre- | 


served the happy medium, and carried himself 
through danger safely,” she replied. 

** We can’t all be endowed with such far-see- 
ing wisdom as the example indicates. Eusta- 
cie, you will never forgive me for having once 
swerved from my true orbit, if ever so little, 
and against my will?” 


Eustacie did not answer; she sat looking for- | 


ward to where Juliette and Trenholm had rein- 
ed up and awaited them, Trenholm bending 
from the saddle to reach a blossoming twig for 
Juliette. He seemed well enough pleased with 
his companion, she fancied. 


within reach, and one looked on, unable to put 
out a hand and gather in! 

“They are waiting for us,” she said, at last. 
‘*T think they mean to take another route.” 

** Let them wait,” he returned, allowing Bess 
to continue the snail’s pace at which she had 
been going for the last mile, and quoting, mus- 
ingly, half under his breath, 


“*What if a king, whose state had flown, 
Should pluck apart his regal crown?” 


That's what I did. Fool!” 


** Don’t call yourself hard names, Cyril. You | 


forget the sequel : 
“*For kingly hearts no fate can frown; 
They rule forever o’er their own.’” 
‘If I thought that were possible, after all,” 
he began, “ ‘to rule forever o’er my own,’ If—” 
Oh! it was the same voice, the same glance, 


speaking to her as of old, but with what a dif- | 


ference! The same tender intonations he had 
used once before, the words yet more earnest ; 


but did they mean any thing? And if they | 


did, what should it signify to her? She be- 
longed—oh, where did she indeed belong? 
How confused things were growing, how sen- 


sations jostled each other and crossed and re- | 


bounded and dropped into dull ashes at last! 


What a world it | 
was, when that which one had most desired hung | 


Trenholm wheeled his horse about as they 
drew up, and came to the side of the carriage, 
He was very pale, Eustacie observed, with great 

| shadows beneath his eyes. 

** My man, Tracy, has just overtaken me with 
a telegram requiring my immediate presence at 
Osborne ; so, good people, I shall have the griet 
of bidding you good-by, and losing a day’s pleas- 
ure,” and he gave his hand to Eustacie, looking 
in herface. But she neither blanched nor crim- 
soned; she merely said, 

** What has happened ?” 

“Something that may separate us forever, 
he answered, in herear. ‘Should you mx 
care, Eustacie ?” 

If things were going forward as he feared, i 
were perhaps best she shouldn't. 

“Care, Mr. Trenholm? When you have been 
so kind tome? When you saved my life?” 

Only that! Nothing but gratitude. And he 
| must go and leave her with Cyril, Perhaps when 
he was gone she would regret him ; if ever so lit- 
tle, he felt as if he should be keenly conscious 
of. He could not quite allow that he had built 
on sand even yet. He possessed the patience 
that perfects endeavor. 

“Good-by,” he said, tightening his grasp 
j}upon her hand. ‘Oh, did I hurt you?” as 
|she winced. “I’m afraid I have hurt you 

often. If you find it so hard to love me, dear 
| child, do not try any longer.” 

Two great tears gathered into her eyes and 
fell upon his hand. What should she answer 
him? Confess that the conflict was ended, 
| when she more than half believed he regretted 
the beginning? Let him go without a word? 
Cyril had alighted just before to gather her 
some way-side flowers, and he now returned 
in season to relieve her of embarrassment. 

“You will not be long absent, Trenholm?” 
he said. 

“That depends. I think, however, you 
will be able to endure existence without mc, 
eh, Cyril?” And after that he put spurs to his 
horse, and went flying into the distance. 

‘¢ There’s something wrong with Trenholm,” 
said Cyril. ‘He never used to have these 
| moods and tenses.” 
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He was away a fortnight; during that time 
Cyril worked at his pictures and Eustacie re- 
turned to the school-room, It was their cus- 
tom, every afternoon when lessons were over, 
to walk till dinner-time, and Cyril was very 
eee to meet them, either in the skirts of the 
woods or along the shore; and once met, he 
was not to be left behind with a formal smile 
and nod, but immediately attached himself to 
ie party and led them whither he would. 
Now he had some picture to exhibit to them 
from the summit of a steep hill, with the out- 

ing town like a beautiful mirage shaping it- 
self out of blue, misty distances; now it was 
some fragrant recess of the woods, where the 

nened leaves made one almost believe in 
Danaé showers ; and sometimes Eustacie even 
consented to be rowed across the river into a 
land flowing with milk and honey, of which 
generous faring they partook sitting upon a 
green terrace, under broad maples that burned 
he setting sun, till Louis half fancied they 
ad traveled into that fairy-land where the trees 
bear rubies and topazes. 

But one afternoon as it grew late Cyril sent 
the children home in one of the farm-wagons 
which they had overtaken returning from the 
market-town, and carried Eustacie off with him, 
to hang among the marshes in his little float, 

nd watch the purple exhalations drift up and 
weave into their webs all the tints of sunset and 
the falling day. So long they lingered there, 
while the moon parted the clouds and dropped 
, splendor on all the darkening currents, it 

emed to Enstacie that Cyril would never be- 
come sated with the weird phantasm wrought 
by the spirit of the marsh-lands. It was, more- 
over, so like the old days of Cyril's early fasci 
nation, that but for one little circumstance Eu- 
stacie would have found it hard to believe any 
interval of sorrow and doubt had intervened. 
But then that little circumstance made all the 
difference in the world to her: the changing 
tints of the scene, the countless threads of 
water groping their hushed way among the 
sedges, the tender twitter of reed-birds rock- 
ing serenely over death and destruction, the 
gathering magic of the night and repose, were 
still delightful to her nature, and would have 
been had Cyril been absent; he no longer add- 


in 
} 


t 
} 
A 


ed that other sweeter emotion, which she could 
no more feel but only remember. She had es- | 


caped from under Cyril’s power. He still pos- 
sessed the divining-rod, but it swung purpose- 
less in his hand and discovered no treasure. 

They came home at last, weary and some- 
what silent, and paused half-way up the gar- 
den-path to listen to the echo of some distant 
vesper-bell. 

‘If I were only a nun,” said Eustacie then. 

‘Sister Eustacie; and nobody's sweet wife ?” 

** One is so safe there,” she continued ; ‘* and 
then one is never disappointed nor unhappy.” 

“ Are you unhappy, Eustacie ?” 

“1? What folly! Am I not young and 
healthy and well-employed, and—” 


“ And beloved,” he added. They had with- 
drawn a little from the path, and stood just 
under the tall lindens; but before she had time 
to reply to this last it seemed as if some one 
who had been sitting near in the dewy shad- 
ows rose from a garden-seat and sauntered 
down the southern path, disappearing among 
the shrubbery. 

‘* Who was that ?” she asked, startled. 

“Some satyr, perhaps. Do not be fright- 
ened, love,” and, leaning there against the bole 
of the linden, he indolently inclined his lofty 
head and kissed her on the forehead. 

“ A kiss on the forehead is for regard,” she 
said. ‘“‘I forgive you for that,” and moved 
away, but he caught her arm. 

“TI did not mean it for regard, simply; but 
since it is so, here is one for love too,” and he 
bent to her lips. She pushed him angrily aside. 

“You have no right, Cyril—you have no 
right !” she eried. 

“No right to kiss the woman I love ?” 

**No right to kiss or to love me.” 

‘*Tt used to be quite different, Eustacie. 

**You did not much care then. My heart 
was my own then to do as I pleased with; now 
—I mean—” 

*“‘It is Trenholm’s?” She did not answer; 
only a bird stirred overhead among the branch- 
es; a great moth swung itself about her shoul- 
der as if she were some bright flame. 

“Let me go, Cyril,” she said, after a little; 
“TI do not wish to stay here with you any lon- 
ger!” 

**Ts it because I love you ?” 

“Because you persist in telling me so, and I 
have no right to listen.” 

“Then it is not true what you said just now, 
or rather what I said for you. You do not 
care for him; you were going to sacrifice your- 
self. You love—’ 

I do not love you, Cyril.” He was silent for 
an instant, and let go his grasp as if collecting 
himself for a final coup. ‘Then— 

‘** But perhaps you are not aware that Tren- 
holm ‘had an audience with my mother this 
morning, as your recognized guardian, and 
therein resigned all right and title to your af- 
fections! You are now at liberty to dispose 
of. them as you please.” 

“T do not see the connection,” she returned, 
so calmly as to leave him in doubt as to wheth- 
er she were not already aware of events. “I 
am going in now,” she continued, in the same 
even tone. 

She went in, and stumbled over Juliette in 
the dark. 

“Mr. Trenholm has been here,” said this 
one; “or rather, he who was Mr. Trenholm. 


” 





| He desired to see you. This is what you lose 


by scouring the country with that headstrong 
Cyril;” and Eustacie detected even» here a 
strong taint of malicious triumph in her accents, 
“He will come again, I suppose,” with the 
air of one submissive to whatever fate, sinee 
there was no longer strength for contention. 
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“T don’t knoy. He has met with a great | that intercepted it sent a thousand tremors 
misfortune, poor man!” . through her soul, and every step upon the gray. 
Eustacie, supposing she intended to signify | el might be that of fate! What dreary prob- 
that his choice of her constituted this misfor- | lems in Colburn’s were these, while the one 
tune, forbore to reply, and went away to her | great problem of her life waited outside for go. 
own room. | lution; what inexorable moods and tenses. 
‘*He had resigned all right or title to her what long columns of words for definition, when 
affections.” | some things in her experience were growing 
Resign—that meant to give up, to submit | terribly obscure! 
patiently to the loss of, to be able to live with- But every thing has an end; and she was left 
out—her affection! What had changed him? | alone, at last, in the dull school-room, out of 
A little time ago and he had loved her so truly, | which the children bounded with merry cheey 
and she had cared so little about it. Was it|and chirrup. She sat there, her head bowed 
just that? That fate meant to rebuke her for | upon her hand, long after they had deserted, 
dealing false measure? But was she to blame? | after the dinner-bell had rung, after the house 
He had been willing to accept what trifle she | had fallen into the quiet of serene twilight, 
had to give; and, like the treasure in the | She had positively not heard a murmur since 
fairy-tale, it had grown with the giving and | the books were closed and put away; she was 
waxed mighty. Let her learn to forget him | absorbed and lost in the sad entanglements of 
and he would perhaps remember fer—that | circumstances. 
seemed the way of the world; but would there | In the dusk there some one opened the school. 
be any bliss in that? Besides, the could not | room door and crossed the floor; she neither 
forget him ; the thought was annihilation itself. | spoke nor moved, she was as totally unconscious 
As well might she strive to forget herself, the | of the presence of another as though blind and 
sun that shone about her, death and judgment. | deaf. But this shadow stole ever nearer and 
She recalled that day in the garden when Juli- | nearer, it laid a hand upon hers, it spoke in 
ette brought word of Cyril's faithlessness, and | under-tone to her. She stood up then and 
when Trenholm had surprised her with his re- | lighted the gas. ‘‘Mr. Trenholm,” she said, 
gard. How long ago and far away it seemed, | ‘‘ you—I—that is—I did not hear you enter,” 
like something just remembered and hardly be- “You were dreaming, happy child,” turning 
lieved in, some dream “divine and tender!” | down the gas to a blue spark. 
How carelessly she had accepted the love for ‘**No, I was realizing. And I’m not a hap- 
which to-night she would have bartered her | py child.” 
life! But now it had ceased from his soul, and “But I have come to make you one.” 
they were to live apart for ever and ever. She “To make me one ?” 
recalled, too, all the generous care he had lav-| ‘‘Yes. But first I have a little story with 
ished upon her during that tedious illness of | which to amuse you; will you care to hear?” 
hers, and with what inadequate reward! how ** Certainly.” 
he had waited and longed for the words she} ‘We will begin after the style of those old 
never uttered! the bright day when Cyril re- | fairy-tales that so delighted our childhood: 
turned and her eyes were opened! The sun- *‘Qnce upon a time there lived in a certain 
shine of Trenholm’s blue eyes, the smile that | place a gentleman of fortune, bearing an ancient 
always answered hers, the gentle pressure of | name—let us say Trenholm—which he was es- 
his hand—these things belonged no more to | pecially anxious should descend with the es- 
her in all the world. Oh bitter life, that stole | tates. But year after year went by and no 
every possession grown dear! She turned on | children came to hand it forward through the 
her pillow to sleep; but in all the land of sleep | generations of the earth. Disappointed and 
and quiet dreams there was no niche for her, | perplexed, he at length set off on a long jour- 
tossed to and fro with pained emotions. The | ney in order to dissipate his grief. They were 
rich strains that reached her from a band of | absent some years, and, on returning to the an- 
music serenading some victorious candidate in | cestral home, his wife surprised her friends by 
the neighborhood seemed rather to aggravate presenting to them a little boy of two summers. 
her distress, as if she heard in it the tender| ‘‘‘ He has your blue eyes, Madame,’ observed 
praises he had given her unregarded, now be- | one. 
stowed elsewhere. His voice sounded through *¢ And the Trenholm aquiline nose to perfec- 
it, but no longer entreating, earnest, but re-| tion,’ declared another; while the parents ex- 
mote, and indifferent, and forgetful. changed satisfied glances and answered : 
Morning broke at last — morning with its | ***Tt is well.’ 


| 
| 
| 


so 


eternal youth and lovesomeness—its clamor to | ‘*For, after all, there was no Trenholm blood 


life, its rustle of breeze and leaf, its unutterable | in the blue veins that trembled across the child’s 
fragrances. Oh, that interminable day, of forehead, since one day in passing the grounds 
which every moment was an hour, when the | ofa foundling hospital, where the nurses wheeled 
sun traversed the school-room floor like some | their charges up and down the long lawns in 
lovely, lonesome apparition, and disappeared the fresh morning, one little creature looked up 
through the western windows into the garden | as Mrs. Trenholm lingered and held out its arms 
and across the further hills, when every shadow to her, which embrace she could in nowise re- 
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fase, neither refuse to keep him as herownwho| ‘Only one thing. If she should say, ‘I love 
had chosen her thus spontaneously. So he| you.’” 

ew to be a man in utter ignorance of his birth, ‘** But—how can she say it unless you—ask 
snd his foster-parents dying suddenly intestate, | her ?” ‘ ; 

, immense estates and the old time-honored ‘* After all, Eustacie? Are you in earnest ? 


’ 


waa devolved upon him. It was about this | Do you, indeed, love me at last—at last ?’ 
ate that he fell in love with a lady as beautifui ** At last, but forever.” And just then those 
; yourself, Eustacie ; he used to sit, hour by | provoking children came trooping in for a fairy- 
our, in his grand wainscoted rooms, beneath | story, and I think she could hardly have done 
the gloomy groined ceiling, and picture what | better than to tell them the one that had just 
it would be like should she consent to dower | transpired, in which Love was the godmother! 
them with her presence. But he had no hope |_—__ if 
in those days, because she loved another.” ’ , wr “we Tp > 
Eustacie’s lips moved as if she would speak. THE MAN W HOM EVERY BODY 
“You were going to say something?” he SNUBBED. 
asked. AST year, as every body will recollect, New 
“Nothing; go on, please.” _4 England was visited with a terrible snow- 
“But one morning he chose to speak to her | storm, which not only suspended travel for the 
of his love, and if she did not respond as he | time being, but put an embargo upon business 
could have desired, neither did she forbid it, |in general. Railroad trains were snowed up 
as he deserved. And they became engaged, | at out-of-the-way stations; and travelers, with 
Eustacie. But by-and-by he began to fear that | private conveyances, were detained for days at 
he had been too selfish and hasty—that she suf- | lonely farm-houses., 
fered from a divided will—her heart drew her Business called me across the northern part 
toward his rival, while her pride and honor kept | of Ccanecticut; and as the public conveyances 
her bound to himself. His own course was | could not be made to subserve my convenience, 
plain; but he endured a thousand tortures, sus- | J was traveling with my own horse and sleigh. 
penses, delays, before he could summon courage | The storm overtook me while on the road be- 
to resign her. Events, however, conspired to | tween Windsor and Putnam. I awoke in the 
his assistance. In default of a legitimate heir, morning to learn that it had not only been snow- 
the Trenholm estates would have passed to a | ing for several hours, but that the light, feath- 
distant cousin, who had married late in life and | ery flakes still filled the air, while a fierce wind 
had never ceased to deplore the existence of | from the southeast was fast driving the volatile 
heir possessor. But strange to say, her hus- | element here and there into huge drifts. Hav- 
and kad spent many years of his life in travel, | ing but little fear for the results of a New En- 
and had chanced, as fate would have it, to meet | gland snow, however, I determined to press on, 
the Trenholms at the very time when they were | hoping to reach my destination by dark at all 


¢ 
} 
} 
{ 


preparing to take the child from the hospital. 
There are some who assert that this gentleman, 


having run through with two fortunes of his | 
. a . . | 
own, conceived the original idea of hunting up 


the next heir-at-law of the Trenholms and turn- 
ing to his own advantage the fact which it was 


| events, 


With each additional mile the snow became 
deeper and more drifted; but I had a good 
horse, and resolved not to halt until I was 
obliged to. Early in the afternoon I overtook 
a lone pedestrian, slowly plodding along the 





in his power to disclose. Consequently, he pre- | 
sented himself on the scene of action, found af- | 
fairs more to his mind than he had anticipated, | cepted it, stating that he had engaged a livery 
discovered that Mr. Trenholm had left no will, | team to convey him to Putnam, but becoming 
that the present proprietor had been born abroad, | discouraged after going a few miles, the driver 
made love to the cousin-heiress, married, and | had set him down in the road and retraced his 
carried a suit for the recovery of the estates. steps. The stranger was trying to reach the 
** Last week the Mr. Trenholm ‘that was not | town on foot, although greatly fatigued. 
to be,’ relinquished his claim to his foster-father’s | When within about ten miles of my destina- 
name and lands, and to-night he has come to | tion the drifts became so formidable that I could 
relinquish that which is far dearer to him—the | urge my wearied beast no farther. Night was 
hand of the woman he loves ; because—because | coming on apace; and I remarked to my com- 
when she gave her promise he had every thing | panion that we must get out and lead the creat- 
to offer her-—because he is persuaded she will | ure te the next dwelling, in hopes of securing 
be happier—that she has found it impossible to shelter until morning.‘ Fortunately a glance 
love him—” | down the highway revealed the outline of what 
“Mr. — Trenholm,” interrupted Eustacie, | I took to be a farm-house, near the road-side. 
holding her fan before her face, ‘‘ what if you | Jumping from the sleigh, we managed to urge 
should ask her first ?” the horse to the gate, and up the short side-lane 
**T am afraid she would be more generous toward the house. 
than just; if I had been certain, quite certain} As we neared the dwelling, however, I dis- 
| covered in its surroundings the appearances of 


that she loved me, Eustacie—” 
“Could any thing convince you?” wealth, if not of aristocracy; and, making a 


almost forsaken highway. I stopped and of- 
fered him a seat in my sleigh. He gladly ac- 
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feint to turn my horse about, I involuntarily 
exclaimed : 


a al . ° | 
“There is too great a show of worldliness 


here to warrant hospitality to such as we are, 
my friend. I'd rather brave the snow-drifts 
again than seek it,” 

Before my companion could reply the wide 
side-door was thrown open, and a well-dressed 
man of forty made his appearance. He bade 


us “ good-evening” in a cheery tone, anticipa- | 


ted our misfortunes by a considerate reference 
to the unforeseen contingencies of so rare a 
storm, condoled with us over the annoyance 
of being hindered in our journey, and begged 
us to accept the hospitality of his home until 
the weather would permit us to travel. 

We thanked him, and gladly accepted his 
invitation. I gave up my horse to a boy, and 
we followed our host into the hall. 
moving our over-coats and brushing the snow 
from our boots, we were led into the warm, well- 
furnished parlor. 

Lights were ordered, and soon brought in. 
My attention was drawn to my traveling com- 
panion, who all at once seemed rather ill at 
ease ; he fixed his eyes firmly upon our host 
for a moment; then quickly dropping them to 
the floor, a shadow passed over his face. 

“What may I call your name?” the host 
asked him, taking a seat beside us, evidently 


. : ps » . . | 
with the intention of entering into conversation. 


He answered in a low tone, but I understood 
him to say ‘‘ Benton.” 

** And yours?” to me. 

** Thomas,” I replied. 

**Thank you both. My name is Wilkinson. 
It is well to know names, even if we remain 
strangers still. Besides, I shall want to intro- 
duce you to my family.” 


When the host pronounced his name Benton | 


gave another quick, nervous look; and he re- 
mained quiet while Mr. Wilkinson and I pro- 
ceeded to compare notes. 

Our host said that he was born in Western 
New York, where he also married, but had re- 
moved to his present home. Here he engaged 
in manufacturing, and had been very success- 
ful. 

Manifesting as he did such confidence in us, 
and such candor in reference to his own affairs, 


After re- | 


| was lovely rather than beautiful. By the eas, 
grace of her manners, and the cordial seconding 
of her husband’s welcome, I saw that she W : 
as much a lady as he was a gentleman. 
Just as tea was announced a servant entere) 

saying there was a stranger at the door wh, 
wished to see the gentleman of the house, W 
had stepped out into the hall to pass to the sy; 
| per-room, when the host left us standing, bey. 
ging us to excuse him for a moment. 
** Good-evening,” said a figure, closely wrap} 


| in a fur cap and over-coat. 


“Can you tell m 


how far it is to a public house ?” 


| “It is a good two miles, Sir. 
for you to reach there to-night. The snow jx 
drifted terribly in that direction. Will you 
| walk in?” And Mr. Wilkinson stepped aside 
| and waved his hand invitingly toward the 
and warmth within. 
| “Thank you. 


Impossit ] 


light 


But I have a horse down 
| here in the road. He can wallow through, | 
guess,” replied the stranger, pulling his coat 
closer around him, and, with a bow, turning t 
go away. 

“The going, Sir, is worse for beast than for 
man, and I advise you to proceed no farther 
| to-night. Indeed, I should not feel easy to 
have you go away from my door under the cir- 
} cumstances. There are two travelers here «| 
ready who have just accepted quarters for the 
night; and, if you come in, you and they may 
| sympathize with and console each other in you 
| kindred misfortunes.” And the host turned 
toward Benton and myself, and gave uttera 
to a complacent laugh. 

**Thank you—thank you, Sir. Your wel 
come is not to be slighted. I will lead up my 
horse, and then accept a corner in your dwell 
ing;” and the traveler was about to descend tl 
steps. 

“Stop, Sir; my man will take care of your 
horse, Walk in.” 

The stranger was almost dragged into the 
hall yy the sanguine host, who assisted him in 
removing his outside coat and over-shoes. He 
| was then led to the blazing fire in the parlor. 
| Ina moment he declared himself perfectly com- 
fortable. 

* Now for supper,” said the host. 
**T find myself in Connecticut to-day for the 


| 


I made known my business to him. Advances first time in my life, Sir,” added the stranger, 
so frank on his part proved that he was to be | touching Mr. Wilkinson significantly upon the 
regarded as a friend rather than a stranger. | shoulder; “ and if this is a sample of the hos- 
Even the seemingly taciturn Benton was drawn | pitality that grows out of your blue-laws and 
out, and was soon conversing with Mr. Wil-| steady-habits, I shall hereafter regard the State 
kinson with all the familiarity of an old ac-| as a Paradise for snowed-up, benighted travel- 
qnaintance. Indeed, long before supper was | ers.” 
announced I was ready to pronounce him one A laugh all round was the only response this 
of the most genial men I had ever met; and, | sally called forth. 
notwithstanding the fact that I had been thrown| My fellow-travelers and myself were now 
upon his hospitality by the force of circum-| seated with the family (two small children be- 
stances, I felt as much at home as if we had | sides the parents) at the bountifully-spread sup- 
been schoolmates. | per-table, where we were at once made to feel 
Ere long Mrs. Wilkinson came in. She was | perfectly at home. 
rather above the medium height. She possessed| The new-comer proved to be a young lawyer 
a cali blue eye and well-cut features; but she | from the West, and, like myself, was only a few 
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His name, he told | 





miles from his destination. 
a was Gates. 

d ‘Supper over, our host led us into his library, 
and placing cigars before us, said: 

“ Now, gentlemen, I wish you to make your- 
Ives at home. Let neither of you entertain 
the slightest feeling of embarrassment because 
vou are to-night the guest of a stranger against 
vour will, Perhaps I'd better say (for it may 
jead you indirectly to become more reconciled 
to your fate) that my two boys started this 
me ming to return to their school at Hartford, 
but at noon I received a telegram from them 
stating that the train was blocked up at Plain- 
field, and they probably would have to remain 
at the station all night. An agent of mine left 
here last night on important business in Provi- 
dence, but this afternoon I was notified by tele- 
graph that he is quartered in a private family 
:t Quidnic, unable to proceed farther. Another 
agent, also on pressing business, is blocked up 


| 





at Worcester; and I verily believe that not a | 


single railroad train in this part of New En- 
gland has gone its full route to-day.” 

“You offer these facts, I presume, as evi- 
lence of your faith in the truth of the old adage, 


‘Misery loves company ?’” said Gates, with a | 


smile. 

“Yes, yes,” gayly returned Mr. Wilkinson ; 
“and for fear that may not be effectual in set- 
little philosophy. Some men seem to be snow- 
bound all their lives. No sooner do they em- 
bark upon an enterprise than something turns 
up to frustrate their plans. However hopeful 
und energetic they may be, they never attain 


» 
success. 


“That is so,” continued Gates. ‘There is | 


a man in our section who never met with a real 
success, however insignificant, dependent upon 
his own efforts, in his life. More than that, 
nobody ever shows him any respect. There is 
something in his very mien that repels all ven- 


eration, and every body takes the liberty to | 


snub him when opportunity occurs. Although 
he is rich (his property was all inherited), and 
can buy out half a dozen of his wealthiest neigh- 
bors, there’s not a laborer in the township who 
ever speaks of or to him in any other than a 
tone of contempt.” 

‘*His history must be remarkable. Let us 
hear it,” said our host. 

“ Certainly; the narrative probably will help 
is to forget our anxieties, and serve to while 
away this long winter evening,” I ventured tosay. 

Gates lighted a fresh cigar and commenced : 


The story I am about to tell is a kind of bar- 
room and country-grocery tradition, as the prin- 
cipal events occurred some twenty years since. 
I never have seen any of the parties excepting 


the hero, although I believe they are all still | 


living, as well as he and his wife. I am in- 
debted to a brother lawyer, living in the imme- 
diate vicinity, for the narrative. 

Hugh Winterblossom, of Crossville, moved 


you wholly at ease, I am disposed to add a | 








into Blanktown years ago, bought an estate, and 
settled down to enjoy life. He possessed a 
large property inherited from his father, but 
he never engaged in any stated business from 
first to last. His neighbors frequently said he 
knew only enough to cling to what wealth he 
owned, and the more spiteful of them sometimes 
declared he was only a few removes from a nat- 
ural fool. Marrying a woman almost as weak- 
| minded as himself, supposing her to be wealthy, 
he was sorely disappointed to learn, after the 
knot was tied, that he had made a sad mistake 
—she hadn’t a dollar. 

Old Winterblossom, as he is generally called, 
| is a singular specimen of humanity, both phys- 
ically and mentally. Physically, he might be 
classed with the genus *‘ stubby ;” for he is short 
| and thick-set in the whole and in all his parts. 
| His head is large, but short and deficient in 
brain. With a short, stout body, and limbs of 
like proportions, one can not help thinking that 
Nature was arrested in her work while mould- 
ing him, and failed to draw and finish his frame 
so elaborately as she at first designed. His 
shaggy brows, covered with long gray hair, pro- 
| ject over and shadow his stern, stony-looking 
eyes; his nose is large and broad at the base, 
with wide nostrils; his long upper lip bulges 
out and laps over the lower one, giving his 
large mouth any thing but a prepossessing ap- 
pearance; and his square, half-shaven chin is 
| short, maintaining its uniformity with his other 

features. With such rugged lineaments a phys- 

| iognomist undoubtedly would give him a char- 
acter of the most indomitable determination and 
| fixedness of purpose; but, in reality, he is an 
| ignorant, vacillating, pusillanimous rider of 
hobbies—a victim of the most errant whims. 
Having no respect for the rights and feelings 
of others, every body by common consent seems 
to regard him as a kind of traveling Absalom’s 
Pillar, at which they may unhesitatingly throw 
the stones of their contempt for all that is odious 
in human propensities. Indeed, Nature appears 
to have violated her usual rules in his formation; 
she generally stamps a person’s character on his 
exterior, but Winterblossom’s destiny was put 
in lieu thereof. He was snubbed by Nature, 
and in consequence was doomed to be snubbed 
by all with whom he came in contact. 

Old’ Winterblossom’s first exploit after he 
settled in Blanktown was a cheese speculation. 
A farmer became indebted to him for a small 
amount, and, being short of cash, offered to 
turn over to the old man a lot of cheese—about 
three hundred pounds. Rather than run any 
risk by waiting, Winterblossom took the cheese. 

Sut it was valueless unless he could get it to 
market, the nearest one being Buffalo—twenty 
miles away. One morning his neighbor, James 
Wilson, was passing, on his way to the city with 
a small lot of butter. Hailing him, Hugh asked 
what he would charge to carry three hundred 
| pounds of cheese to Buffalo. 
| ‘How many poun’s did you say?” returned 
| Wilson. 
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“Three hundred.” 

‘*Wa’al, about a cent a poun’ will be the 
fair thing, I guess,” deliberated the farmer, dal- 
lying with his whip across the back of his well- 
fed horse. 

**Too much. That ‘Il ‘mount to three dol- 
lars; and you're going right there.” 

* That’s so; but that shouldn’t make no dif- 
ference. Yeou couldn't git Sheriff Pullet to 
hang you for any thin’ less ’n his reg’lar fee, 
even ef he used the same gallers on which he 
was goin’ to hang me at the same time; an’ 
yeou couldn’t hire a man to go a-purpose to 
carr’ that cheese for twice that ’mount. How- 
somever, neighbor Winterblossom, I'll tell yeou 
what I'll do; I'll carr’ them cheeses on the fol- 
lerin’ terms, to wit, as the lawyers say: yeou 
pay me one mill for the fust mile, two mills for 
the secon’, four mills for the third, an’ so on, 
doublin’ on each mile up to twenty.” 

“Yaas, I'll do that,” returned Winterblossom, 
without the least hesitation, chuckling in his 
sleeve at the prospect of “shaving” Wilson, 
and getting his cheese to market for a very tri- 
fling sum. 

It is very obvious from this transaction that 
Winterblossom knew but little of the rudiments 
even of mathematics, to say nothing of Arith- 
metical Progression. His accounts were always 


submitted to a niece of his living with him, and 
at this time attending the district school. So, 
as she arose from the dinner-table that day, he 


stated the cheese bargain to her, and asked 
how much would be due Wilson on his return. 
Taking her slate, she in a few minutes answered, 

**One thousand and forty-eight dollars fifty- 
seven and a half cents.” 

“The d—ogs! Must have made a mistake,” 
exclaimed Winterblossom. 

**No, uncle ; that is impossible; for it is a 
very simple problem. Look here, and I'll show 
you how it is done.” 

‘*Thunder and Mars! Don’t care how it’s 
done. Will be jest like Wilson to stick out for 
the thousand odd dollars; but I’ve one ’vant- 
age over him—thar wa’n’t no witnesses to the 
barg’in.” 

When this story leaked out “ cheese” was on 
every body’s tongue, and for months afterward 
it rang in old Hugh’s ears continually. 

Winterblossom’s nearest neighbor is Daniel 
Thornton. Born in the town, he has grown up 
into an honest, upright citizen, and enjoys the 
respect and confidence of every person in the 
county. A practical farmer, a thorough me- 
chanic, and capable of turning his hand to al- 
most any ordinary pursuit, his opinion is regard- 
ed as conclusive in all matters of local economy 
and utility. But he is much given to recrea- 
tion. No man in the neighborhood can beat 
him at hunting, fishing, trapping wild pigeons, 
and gathering wild honey. 

Having no business to occupy his hands, and 
being of a disposition that demanded some 
hobby on which to air his semi-stagrant ideas, 


hes various recreative pursuits. Every bod, 
praised the skill and accomplishments of Dan- 
iel, and to be able to outvie him seemed to be 
the height of Hugh’s ambition. 

During the first spring of his residence ir 
| Blanktown he closely watched Daniel’s mane. 
vres for trapping pigeons, declaring repeated}y 
| that he could catch birds as well as Thornton 
| Winterblossom passed the whole summer ts 
| boring his neighbor about how it was done. 
in getting his nets ready. 

At length, when spring and the pigeons came 
again, he prepared for extensive operations. 
One day the air was filled with birds. Thorp. 
ton quietly adjusted his apparatus, while his 
rival took up his quarters in the next field, 
having every advantage of situation. A large 
flock were toled.,down by Winterblossom’s de- 
coys; he sprang his traps, and captured half q 
dozen birds. Daniel then called the flock jn 
his direction, and in a very few minutes secured 
over four thousand birds. Hugh was madden- 
ed with chagrin; and, after repeated efforts, he 
gave up in despair, spitefully declaring that 
Dan Thornton had bewitched all the pigeons in 
the county. 

For months afterward@this exploit of Winter- 
blossom’s was tauntingly thrown into his face 
by man, woman, and child. It was no uncom- 
mon thing for a ragged laborer to stop him in 
the road and crack a joke at the expense of 
some of the old man’s foibles; and it was the 
boast of many a dirty-faced urchin that, from 
the retreat of some stone-wall or hedge, he had 
‘*asked old Winterposey how the pigeon bis’ness 
was.” 

During the summer Thornton frequently in- 
terspersed his seasons of toil in field and work- 
shop (for he was a wheel-wright as well as farm- 
er) with a day’s sport along the trout-brook 
with hook and line, or through the forest with 
rifle. And he always met with good success— 
not through luck, as his still persistent imitator 
affirmed, but because he was a careful student 
of the habits of the game he sought. He al- 
ways returned with a well-filled bag, while his 
splenetic rival’s oft-repeated tramps only result- 
ed in weariness and disappointment. 

After the autumn harvests Thornton com- 
menced operating for wild-honey. His man- 
ner of procedure was that usually pursued by 
bee-hunters: he would bait a fugitive bee with 
honey, note the line he took in returning to his 
hive, and then follow him up. One day, after 
reconnoitring for a few hours, he succeeded in 
finding five nests, from which, on the following 
day, he took upward of a hundred and fifty 
pounds of honey. 

When Winterblossom heard of this his eyes 
opened with astonishment, and he determined 
to watch Thornton’s movements and learn the 
knack of hunting bees. 

It was Daniel’s custom to devote his leisure 
hours to bee-hunting, and when he had found 
a number of nests, take a day for felling the 


and 
and 





old Winterblossom began to ape Thornton in 


trees and securing the spoils. It is a rule 
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among hunters, W hen a * bees tree” is identified, 

f Qt the finder to score it with his initials, and 
chis mark is considered a sacred title to the 
ane by all honest men. 

Finding a nest, one day, on his own land, but 
provokingly near Winterblossom’s line, Daniel 
hesitated about marking it. It was in plain 
ight of his neighbor’s chamber windows, and 
he feared that the old sinner was not only watch- 
ing his movements, but that he would take the 
frst opportunity to pilfer the honey. However, 
Thornton finally decided to mz ark it, dnd keep 
a keen eye on his neighbor’s manceuvres, 

Having no children, Winterbléssom had 
adopted a niece (already referred to), whose 

parents were poor and living in a distant town. 
His design was to make her his sole heiress 
providing she never disregarded’ his wishes, 
But, unknown to him, an intinfacy had existed 
betw een the niece and a young man living near 

er former home. When the fact eventually | 
ame to her uncle’s knowledge he declared he 
would put a stop to their intercourse, at the 
same time forbidding her ever to allow the 
youth to visit her. However, he was growing 
up into a promising young man, and Janette 
could not well forget hwy first love; so a clan- 
destine correspondencg@#yas maintained by them, 
each hoping that the man would eventually | 
give his consent to their union. 

But they were doomed to disappointment in 

that respect. As old Winterblossom dabbled 
in every thing, it is not strange that he should 
try his clumsy hand at match-making. Fora 
long time he had had his eye upon a young 
man in the town where he formerly resided, 
whom he designed Janette should marry ; and | 
when she had reached a suitable age Julius | 
Bentley was invited by Hugh to make him a| 
visit for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with his niece. ‘The young man was wealthy, | 
and this fact fully satisfied old W: interblossom. 
Although there was nothing objectionable in 
his appearance or character, the girl could re- 
gard him only with common politeness and 
courtesy, because her love was given to an- 
other. 


[Just at this moment Mrs. Wilkinson entered 
the library for a book. But the young lawyer 
was so wrapped up with his story that he did 
not notice, what I could not help remarking, 
that she was confused to a greater degree than 
could have been occasioned by the mere con- 
viction that she was causing a momentary inter- 
ruption in the narrative ; nor did he see the pe- | 
culiar glances she and her husband exchanged. 
Benton's conduct, too, arrested my attention ; 
for he had partly turned his back upon Gates, 
and seemed intent on reading the titles of the | 
volumes on the shelves near him; and so the 
lawyer went on with his story :] 


It was about this time (while Winterblossom | 
was operating for honey) that Julius Bentley | 
visited Blanktown. The old man received him | 


several sacks of grain. 


| engaged in picking them. 


| rection of his timber. 


av 
with marked attention, 
like a lord. 

Hugh proved to be a very exacting host. 
He compelled his guest to accompany him on 
all his excursions, and made him a confidant in 
all the little hobbies and whims of his dwarfish 
brain. Of course Winterblossom’s society and 
confidences must have been in the main detest- 
able to a young man of Julius’s make; but it 
was evident that he liked the appearance of 
Janette, and endeavored to tolerate her uncle 
for the time being in hopes of winning her in 
the end. For at least twenty times a day the 
old curmudgeon would slap his guest on the 
shoulder, and, with a conceited chuckle, ex- 


and entertained him 


claim : 


**Yaas, yaas, Julius; she’s 
‘cause she’s young; but you jest keep up a good 
heart, my boy, and you'll come out all right 
by-’n’-by. I'll warrant that.” 

As Thornton feared, Winterblossom was not 
long in seeking out his last bee-tree. Regard- 
ing the half-decayed oak with covetous eyes for 
a moment or two, Hugh remarked to Bentley, 
who had accompanied him: 

‘¢ Pretty close to my line, Julius, Not much 
chance for old Thornton to make a fuss if I 
chop it down; but guess we'll take it some day 
when he’s away from home.” 

Such an opportunity occurred that very after- 
noon. Daniel passed on his way to mill with 
To ascertain how long 
he probably would be gone, old Hugh resorted 
to a little strategy. He hailed his neighbor 
with, 

‘* Hallo, Thornton! take a grist for me?” 

“Certainly,” Daniel returned, reining up. 

“’*Spect to wait for your grists ?” 

‘* Yes, for we're nearly out of both flour and 
meal,” 

**Wa'al, do as you please "bout waiting for 
mine,” he added, as the hired man threw a 
couple of sacks into the farmer’s wagon. ‘‘ John 
can go for it to-morrow, if you don’t bring it.” 

Reaching the mill, Daniel found the stones 
all taken up and the miller and his assistants 
So he left his load 
and returned immediately. As he neared the 
house he discovered a heavy smoke in the di- 
Thinking all was not 
right, he stopped his horse and cut across lots in 
a great hurry. 

Winterblossom and his hired man were en- 
gaged in burning a clearing adjoining Daniel’s 
timber, and the wind was fast driving the flames 
| toward his bee-tree. At a glance ‘the farmer 

saw it was the old scamp’s design to let the fire 
reach the trunk, barn it down (which would 


a leetle offish now, 


have been an inevitable result, as it was quite 


| dry), and then he could secure the honey and 
| leave the flames to complete their work. The 
affair would then have the appearance of:an ac- 
cident, while Thornton would have no positive 
| proof that the saccharine contents of the old 
oak had been pilfered. 

Thornton restrained his anger, and without 
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uttering a single word to his crafty neighbor, at 
once proceeded to head off the advancing ele- 
ment. This accomplished, he hastened to the 
house and soon returned with an axe and two 
pails. Felling the tree, he very leisurely gath- 
ered up the honey. Old Hugh approached and 
looked on with envious eyes while his neighbor 
skirmished with the bees. 

“Quite a haul, friend Thornton,” said the 
old sinner. 

“Yes,” Daniel returned, in a sarcastic tone ; 
* but I shouldn’t have been so much in a hurry 
about gathering it if ’d had honest neighbors. 
Bees will work for two weeks yet.” 

“If my fire had got into that tree ‘twould ’a 
made quick work with your honey ;” and the old 
fellow tried to look very funny. 

Daniel had to bite his lips to keep from boil- 
ing over; but having already decided upon a 
plan for revenge, he resolved to have no alterca- 
tion with the unreasonable man. _ So, after a 
pause, he said: 

‘“*Mr. Winterblossom, I found another tree 
yesterday, and from the appearance of things I 
should judge there was a hundred-weight of 
stuff in it.” 

“ A hundred-weight o’ honey inonetree! I 
declare, you do have the luck of it!” Hugh ex- 
claimed in astonishment. ‘ But where is it ?” 

“Oh, you want to let your fire run that way, 
don't you? But it’s in the direction of the 
huckleberry swamp; and if you find it you're 


smarter than I take you to be.” 
Daniel carried his honey to the house, and 


then glided down toward the swamp. Winter- 
blossom’s eyes were upon him. Approaching 
a big, sound hemlock, upward of six feet in 
diameter, which stood on the land of a neigh- 
bor, the farmer pulled out his jack-knife and 
cut his initials on the trunk. Turning to re- 
trace his steps, he caught a glimpse of Hugh | 
dodging into a thicket. This was just what | 
Daniel wanted. He was now satisfied that his 
tormentor would bite the bait set for him. 

The next morning Daniel arose at five o’clock, 
and sat down to study on some machinery he was 
contriving, when he heard the sound of an axe 
on the stillair of dawn. Listening, he heard it 
again and again. The sound came from the di- | 
rection of the big hemlock. Giving utterance to | 
a loud laugh, he seized his hat and hastened to- 
ward the spot. Crawling up as near as he could 
without being observed, he concealed himself 
behind the trunk of a tree, and recognized old 
Winterblossom and Julius Bentley, stripped to 
their shirts and pants, chopping away on the | 
big hemlock as if for dear life. It was as much 
as Daniel could do to keep from laughing out- 
right. They paused in their work, and our list- 
ening friend heard the following: 

“Few more biows will fetch her, Julius; but 
it’s been an all-night job with us, my boy ;” 
and Winterblossom pulled out his old watch 
and scanned it by the advancing daylight. 
‘* Why, it’s half past five—we’ve been at work 
over eight hours,” 





i ao 

**Tt will be a dear job, too, if Wilson should 
prosecute us for felling this fine tree,” was Bey. 
ley’s reply. 

**Prosecute us! Why, ain’t old Thorntoy 
name on it? and won't that be the strongoes 
kind of evidence ag’inst him ?” 

Chip! chip! chip! went the axes again, a) 
in a few minutes the tree fell with a fear 
crash. But the choppers were so far from ce . 
house that they feared no disturbance at thy 
early hour. 

** Now for the honey!” said Winterblossom. 
in a triumphant tone, walking up the prostra 
trunk to look for the supposed hollow tha; 
should contain the sweet compound. 

A fifteen-minutes’ closest scrutiny of all parts 
of the trunk and boughs proved the tree ti } 
perfectly sound, affording not the slightest »; 
treat for bees. It was then that Daniel realix 
the truth of the old adage, * Listeners hear p 
good of themselves,” for curses both loud ay 
deep fell upon his head alike from the lips of 
old Hugh and his victimized companion. ; 
full five minutes they stormed away, until the 
surrounding trees seemed to bow their heads 
in horror. Then picking up their axes a 
the vessels designed to eontain the honey, thes 
amateur bee-hunters walked quickly away, for 
the east was alreedy streaked with coming sun- 
light. 

**Shall I help you carry your honey, M 
Winterblossom ?” asked Daniel, in a tone of 
the bitterest sarcasm, crossing their path and 
retreating toward his house. 

Another volley of curses was all the respons 
old Hugh made. Bentley’s countenance fell. 

** Now this ‘ll be known all over the neighbor- 
hood before night,” muttered the chagrined Ju- 
lius, who wished from the bottom of his heart he 
never had seen old Winterblossom. 

* Let him tell it! There are two of us, and 
our words ‘ll go as fur in court or communit; 
as his’n, I guess. Let him tell it if he dare!” 

As Winterblossom neared his mansion his 
sleepy eyes fell upon the figure of his spouse, 
standing upon the door-step with disheveled 
locks and troubled air. Evidently she was very 
much excited. 

‘*Where’ve you been all night, you ola fool? 
A pretty husband you are to steal off in this 
way!” she vehemently exclaimed, as soon : 
the old man came within hearing. ‘“ That poor 
Hoptown good-for-nothing has been here, and 
Janette’s gone off with him to be married, | 
‘spect—and not a soul here to hender.” 

‘*Thunder and Mars!” vociferated Winter- 
blossom, dropping axe and pail. ‘ Where's 
John?” 

‘*He wouldn’t do a thing. 


rallyin 
] 


m0 


Might have 


| locked the sneaking scamp into the barn; but 


he said *twas none of his affairs.” 
“The dog! I'll discharge him at once.” 
Winterblossom turned to appeal to his young 
companion for counsel, but he had suddenly 
disappeared. Bentley evidently thought his 


| presence would prove any thing but agreeable 





his now troubled host and hostess, and wise- 
1 took himself away. 
“rhe honey affair, in connection with the 
lonement of Janette, soon leaked out, and 
» the lapse of a week the story was cur- 
tall over town. Every body—from select- 
sail down to the veriest ragged urchin—was 
rallying Winterblossom on the superiority of 
mlock honey. Every body, also, was glad 
it his niece had run away, thereby defeating 
s plans; for her home with him had been 
y thing but a pleasant one. 
[ never learned the name of the young man 
ith whom she eloped; but he was reported to 
we been in every way worthy of her. Al- 
though poor, he was a greater fortune to a loy- 
g, faithful girl like Janette than all the wealth 
old Winterblossom. It was rumored ‘that 
conscientious Janette so far repented as to 
te her uncle, begging his forgiveness; but 
» old fellow was inexorable, declaring she 
ver should enter his house again, nor receive 
nny of his ‘property. 


The host, who throughout this recital had 
stened apparently with no deepér interest than 
myself, laughing immoderately now and then 
t the misfortunes of the hero, here jumped up 
id commenced pacing the room, while he gave 
ay to frequent outbursts of humor that must 
ve seriously threatened his sides and buttons, 

\t length, fixing his twinkling eyes upon Gates, 

, between half-suppressed cachinnations, said : 

“The principal part of your narrative—es- 

cially the fun—is all new to me, although I 
previously had an inkling of the old man’s char- 
icter; but you will admit that I know more of 
the niece than yourself when I tell you Z am the 
‘ Hoptown good-for-nothing’ who married her !” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the lawyer, coloring. 
“T beg yonr pardon, Sir—indeed Ido, Why 
didn’t you tell me I was assailing your own his- 
tory, and perhaps doing violence to the feelings 

f your wife ?” 

“No apology, Sir—no apology whatever,” 
Wilkinson replied, with another ringing laugh 
that put Gates entirely at his ease. ‘‘I never | 
allow a good story to be spoiled for relations’ 
sake; besides, I dare say, under the circum- | 
stances, I have enjoyed it even better than your 
fellow-travelers.” 

“Yes,” interposed Benton, rising and square- 
ly facing the lawyer the first time for the last | 
half hour, while his countenance gave evidence 
of long-suppressed mirth; ‘‘ you probably will | 
be satisfied on that score when I tell you JZ | 
am Julius Bentley! That is the name I gave 
when asked; but our host evidently misunder- 
stood me, and thinking it immaterial, I did 
not correct him.” 

“Worse and worse!” said Gates, with a look 
of mock despair. ‘I never shall dare to tell 
another story until I learn the antecedents of 
my auditors.” 

** Oh, Sir, I assure you it has been no annoy- 
ance whatever to listen to this story—a treat, 


| 


THE MAN WHOM EVERY BODY SNUBBED. 


|a smaller house near town. 
| honeyed words and made us a long visit. 
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rather, for I've told it so many times myself 
that the version of another improves it decided- 
ly—to my ears at least. I did feel a little un- 
comfortable when I recognized in our host (as 
I did as soon as the lights were brought in) my 
whilom and successful rival ; but I now hearti- 
lv give him my kindest congratulations. Be- 
sides, I have learned to despise old Hugh Win- 
terblossom as deeply as any of his neighbors. 
I hope neither of you will think my feelings 
have been, in the least degree, assailed by any 
thing said to-night;” and Benton arose and 
warmly grasped first the hand of Wilkinson and 
then that of the lawyer. 

** And, friend Gates,” interposed our host, 
“that you may not take to yourself the credit 
of touching off all the fire-works to-night, I will 
add that I, perhaps, have given Mr. Winter- 
blossom a worse snubbing than he ever received 
from any one else. Soon after I married his 
niece she indeed did feel a little conscience- 
stricken because she had left him so abruptly. 
Mind, she didn’t care an iota for his gold, but 
she wanted to be reconciled to her uncle and 
aunt, because she was indebted to them for her 
education. So Janette, prompted by a senti- 
ment of gratitude alone, wrote her uncle a let- 
ter; but it was quickly returned, simply in 
dorsed with a few words of the bitterest com 
ment. We then removed to this vicinity; for- 
tune favored us, and now we have a competency. 

** After a lapse of some eighteen or twenty 
years Mr. and Mrs. Winterblossom happened 
to hear how prosperous we had been—in fact, 
it was last summer, and we then were living in 
They came with 
Of 
course we both treated them with the same 
hospitality and kindness that we should had no- 
thing unpleasant ever occurred. Not a word 


| was said in allusion to the past. 


“The day before they were to leave us a 
town cart drove up to our gate with a complete 


| outfit for a parlor and two bedchambers, 


‘** What does this mean?’ I asked, as the 
teamer began to unload the goods and deposit 
them according to the directions of Winterblos- 


| som. 


‘¢* Oh, this is a present from us to your wife,’ 


| was the old man’s reply, in a very obsequious 
| tone, 


‘We didn't, cording to custom, make 
her any present when she was married, and 
we've decided to do it now—‘“‘ better late ’n 
never,” you know.’ 

‘¢¢ Not in this case, Mr. Winterblossom,’ I re- 
sponded, decidedly—my wife was standing in 
the door beside me, looking fully as indignant 
asI felt. ‘We can not accept those articles. I 
know our furniture is worn, but we can readily 
replace it whenever we choose. You are wel- 
come to stay under our roof as long as you 
please, and you both shall be well treated; but 
not one cent’s worth of any thing can you leave 
here. A gift of one-quarter the value of this 
would have been gratefully received once; but 


| we do not wish it now.’ 
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**So the furniture was at once returned to | brary while the lawyer was so lost in his. ston 
the dealers ; and without any show of ill-nature | | and humorously dwelling upon the difficyly 
(old Hugh has been snubbed so many times his | she had to refrain from laughing outright at hj 
pachydermatous sensibilities are proof aginst | unconscious allusions to herself. , 
all ordinary manifestations of spite) the old} The roads were now broken, and we tray, 
couple bade us good-by the next day. W e ex-| ers proceeded on our respective journeys; } 
pect another visit from them next summer. iI never shall forget that snow-storm, nor 5 

markable circumstances which brought toget! 

We had a mirthful time at the breakfast-ta-| er, after a lapse of years, persons once so <j; 
ble the next morning, in which Mrs. Wilkinson | gularly related, to hear from the lips of 
took as cheerful a part as any of us, referring, | stranger a story concerning their own ies 
with much good-nature, to her visit to the li- | ences. 





TO AN EARLY SWALLOW. 


My little bird of the air, Sown in his furrows; nor, I further guess, 
If thou dost know, then tell me the sweet reason Of any shepherdess, 
Thou comest alway, duly in thy season, Whose tender heart did drag 
To build and pair! Through the dim hollows of her golden flag 
For still we hear thee twittering round the eaves After a faithless love—while far and near 
Ere yet the attentive cloud of April lowers The waterfalls, to hear, 
Up from their darkened hearth to call the flowers, | Clung by their white arms to the cold, deaf rocks 
Where ail the rough, hard weather And all the unkept flocks 
They kept together Strayed ‘idly. Nay, I know, 
Under their low, brown roof of withered leaves. If ever any love-lorn maid did blow 
On such a pitiful pipe, thou didst not yet 


And for a moment still In such sad wise thy heart to music set. 


Thy ever tuneful bill, 
And tell me, and I pray thee tell me true, So, lower not down to me 
If any cruel care thy bosom frets From its high home thy ever-busy wing: 
The while thou slittest, plow-like, through the air— | I know right well thy song was shaped for thee 
Thy wings so swift and slim, By His unwearying power 
Turned downward, darkly dim, Who makes the days about the Easter flower 
Like furrows on a ground of violets. Like gardens round the chamber of a king 


Nay, tell me not, my swallow, And whether, when the sobering year hath run 

But have thy pretty way, His brief course out, and thou away dost hie 

And prosperously follow To find thy pleasant summer company, 

The leading of the sunshine all the day. Or whether, my brown darling of the sun, 

Thy virtuous example When first the South, to welcome up the May, 
Maketh my foolish questions answer ample— Hangs wide her saffron gate, 

It is thy large delights keep open wide And thou, from the uprising of the day 
Thy little mouth; thou hast no pain to hide: Till eventide in shadow round thee closes, 
And when thou leavest all the green-topped woods | Pourest thy joyance over field and wood, 
Pining below, and with melodious floods As if thy very blood 
Flatterest the heavy clouds, it is, I know, Were drawn from out the young hearts of th 
Because, my bird, thou canst not choose but go roses— 

Higher and ever higher ‘Tis all to celebrate 

Into the purple fire And all to praise 
That lights the morning meadows with hearts’-ease, | The careful kindness of His gracious ways 
And sticks the hill-sides full of primroses. Who builds the golden weather 
So tenderly about thy houseless brood— 

But tell me, my good bird, Thy unfledged, houseless brood, and thee together. 
If thou canst tune thy tongue to any word 
Wherewith to answer—pray thee tell me this: Ah! these are the sweet reasons, 

Where gottest thou thy song, My little swimmer of the seas of air, 

Still shrilling all day long, Thou comest, goest, duly in thy seasons ; 
Slivered to fragments by its very bliss! And furthermore, that all men every where 

Not, as I guess, May learn from thy enjoyment 

Of any whistling swain That that which maketh life most good and fair 
With cheek as richly russet as the grain Is heavenly employment. 





Auicz Canty 
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LorD BEAUFORT, Son to Lady Montreville. 


THE RIGHTFUL HEIR. 


THE RIGHTFUL 
En five Acts. 


BULWER, LORD LYTTON. 





HEIR. 






Sin GREY DE MaLpas, the poor cousin, distantly connected to Lady Montreville, but next in succession 


to the earldom, on Juilure of the direct line. 


WRECKLYFFE, @ disinheriled and ruined gentleman—who, after a vicious and lawless career on land, 


has turned pirate. 
Sr GODFREY SEYMOUR, a justice of the peace. 


VyvyAn, the captain of the Dreadnought, @ privateer. 


FALKNER, Vyvyan’s first lieutenant and friend. 
Harpine, Vyvyan’s second lieutenant. 
MARSDEN, seneschal to Lady Montreville. 
Aton, a village priest. 

A SuB-OFFICER on board the Dreadnought. 


Servants, Sailors, Cierk, and Halberdiers attendant on Sir Godfrey. 


LaDY MONTREVILLE, @ countess in her own right. 


EVELINE, her ward—distantly related to her, and betrothed to Vyvyan. 


- ae 


Norr.— The Spanish Armada was ready in the beginning of May, but the moment it was preparing to 
sail, the Marquis of Santa Croce, the Admiral, was seized with a fever, of which he soon after died...... 
At last the Spanish fleet, full of hope and alacrity, set sail from Lisbon May 29th, but next day met with 
a violent tempest, which scattered the ships—sunk some of the smallest, and forced the rest to take shelter 
in the Groyne, where they waited till they could be re-fitted. When news of this event was carried to 
England, the Queen concluded that the design of an invasion was disappointed for the summer, and, being 
always ready to lay hold on every pretence for saving money, she made Walsingham write to the Admiral, 
directing him to lay up some of the larger ships, and to discharge the seamen. But Lord Effingham, who 
was not so sanguine in his hopes, used the freedom to disobey these orders, and he begged leave to retain 
all the ships in service, though it should be at his own expense....... Meanwhile, all the damages of the 


ACT I. 

Sorne 1. In the foreground the house of Sim Gury pe 
Mapas, small and decayed, the casements broken, &e. 
Ruins around, as if the present house were but the re- 
mains of some more stately edifice of great antiquity. 
In the background, a view of the sea. Ona height at 
some little distance, the castle of Montreville, the sun 
full upon its turrets and gilded vanes. 

NB. The scene to be so contrived that the grandeur of 
the castle and the meanness of the ruin be brought into 
conspicuous contrast. 


Sin Grey at work on a patch of neglected garden ground, 
throws down his spade and advances. 
Sir G. Icannot dig! Fie, what a helpless thing 
Is the white hand of well-born poverty! 
And yet between this squalor and that pomp 
Stand but two lives, a woman’s and a boy’s— 
But two frail lives. I may outlive them both. 


Enter WReck.yrrr. 
Wreck. Ay, that’s the house—the same; the master 
changed, 
Sut less than Iam. Winter creeps on him, 

Lightning hath stricken me. Good day. 

Sir G. Pass on. 
No spendthrift hospitable fool spreads here 
The board for strangers. Pass. 

Wreck. Have years so dimmed 
Eyes once so keen, De Malpas? 

Sir G. (after a pause.) Ha! Thy hand. 
What brings thee hither ? 

Wreck. ‘Brings me?’ say ‘ hurls back.’ 
First, yellow pestilence, whose ghastly wings 
Guard, like the fabled griffin, India’s gold; 
Unequal battle next; then wolfish famine ; 
And lastly, storm (rough welcome home to England) 
Swept decks from stern to stem: to shore was flung 
A lonely pirate on a battered hulk! 
One wreck rots stranded ;—you behold the other. 

Sir G. Penury hath still its crust and roof-tree— 

share them. 


Vor. XXXVIIL.—No. 223,— 


Armada were repaired, and the Spaniards, with fresh hopes, set out again to sea.”—Hume. 





Time has dealt hardly with us both, since first 
We two made friendship—thou straight-limbed, well 
favoured, ° 
Stern-hearted, disinherited dare-devil ! 
Wreck, And thou ?— 
Sir G. A stroke paints me. My lord’s poor cousin 
How strong thou wert, yet I could twist and wind 
thee 
Round these slight hands ;—that is the use of brains! 
Wreck, Still jokes and stings? 


Sir G. Still a poor cousin's weapons. 
Wreck, Boast brains, yet starve ? 
Sir G. Still a poor consin’s fate, sir. 


Pardon my brains, since oft thy boasts they pardoned ; 
(Sad change since then), when rufflers aped thy 
swagger, 
And village maidens sighed and, wondering, asked 
Why heaven made men so wicked—and so comely. 
Wreck, "Sdeath! Wilt thou cease? 


Sir G. That scar upon thy front 
Bespeaks grim service. 
Wreck, In thy cause, de Malpas ; 


The boy, whom at thine instance I allured 
On board my bark, left me this brand of Cain. 

Sir G. That boy —— 

Wreck. Is now a man—and on these shores 
This morn I peered from yonder rocks that hid me, 
And saw his face. I whetted then this steel: 
Need'st thou his death? In me behold Revenge! 

Sir G. He lives !—he lives! There is a third between 
The beggar and the earldom ! 

Wreck. Steps and voices! 
When shall we meet alone? Hush, it is he! 

Sir G. He with the plume? 


Wreck. Ay. 
Sir G. Quick ; within. 
Wreck. And thou? 


Sir G. I dig the earth; see the grave-digger'’s tool. 
(Exit Wreckx.yrre within the house 


Enter Harvrxe and Sailors. 
Hard. Surely ’twas here the captain bade us meet 
him 
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While he went forth for news? 
1st Sailor. He comes. 
Enter Vyvyan. 
Hara. Well, captain, 
What tidings of the Spaniards’ armament ? 
Vyv. Bad, for they say the fighting is put off, 
And storm in Biscay driven back the Dons. 
This is but ramour—we will learn the truth. 
Harding, take horse and bear these lines to Drake— 
If yet our country needs stout hearts to guard her, 
He'll not forget the men on board the Dreadnought. 
Thou canst be back ere sunset with his answer, 
And find me in yon towers of Montreville. 
(Exit Harvie. 
Meanwhile make merry in the hostel, lads, 
And drink me out these ducats in this toast: 
“No foes be tall eno’ to wade the moat 
Which girds the fort whose only walls are men.” 
(Sailors cheer, and exeunt. 
Vyv. I never hailed reprieve from war till now. 
Heaven grant but time to see mine Eveline, 
And learn my birth from Alton. 


Enter FALKNeER. 
Talk. Captain. 
Vyv. Falkner! 
So soon returned? Thy smile seems fresh from home. 
All well there? 
Falk, Just in time to make all well. 
My poor old father !—bailiffs at his door ; 
He tills another's land, and crops had failed. 
I poured mine Indian gold into his lap, 
And cried, ‘‘O father, wilt thou now forgive 
The son who went to sea against thy will?” 
Vyv. And he forgave.—Now tell me of thy mother ; 
I never knew one, but I love to mark 
The quiver of a strong man's bearded lip 
When his voice lingers on the name of mother. 
Thy mother bless’d thee—— 
Falk. Yes, I—— _ (Falters and turns aside.) 
Pshaw! methought 
ag Ky was weeping on my breast again! 
Vyv. I envy thee those tears. 
Falk. Eno’ of me! 
Now for thyself. What news? Thy fair betrothed— 
The maid we rescued from the turbaned corsair 
With her brave father in the Indian seas— 
Found and still faithful ? | 
Vy. Faithful, I will swear it; | 
But not yet found. Her sire is dead—the stranger 
Sits at his hearth—and with her next of kin, 
Hard by this spot—yea, in yon sunlit towers, 
Mine Eveline dwells. 
Falk, 
Hast thou seen him? 
Vyv. Not yet. My Falkner, serve me. 
His house is scarce a two hours’ journey hence, 
The nearest hamlet will afford a guide ; 
Seek him and break the news of my return, 
Say I shall see him ere the day be sped. 
And, hearken, friend (good men at home are apt 
To judge us sailors harshly), tell him this— 
On the far seas his foster son recalled 
Prayers taught by age to childhood, and implored 
Blessings on that grey head. Farewell! Now, Eveline. 
[Exeunt, severally, Vyvyan and FaLKNER. 
Sir G. (advancing.) Thou seekest those towers—go. 
I will meet thee there. 
He must not see the priest—the hour is come 
Absolving Alton’s vow to guard the secret ; 
Since the boy left, two ’scutcheons moulder o’er 
The dust of tombs from which his rights ascend ; 
He must not see the priest—but how forestall him ?— 
Within! For there dwells Want, Wit’s counsellor, 
Harbouring grim Force, which is Ambition's tool. 
[Exit Sm Grey. 





Thy foster father, Alton, 


Sornr 2. The gardens of the castle of Montreville, laid 
out in the formal style of the times. Parterres sunk 
deep in beds of arabesque design. The gardens are 
enclosed within an embattled wall, which sinks, here and 
there, into low ornamented parapets, over which the 





| A gracious spring ; 


eve catches a glimpse of the sea, which is immediat, b, 
below. A postern gate in the wall is open, throug 
which descends a flight of steps, hewn out of the clig 


Enter Lavy Montreviue. 
Lady M. This were his birthday, were he living gti): 


Lin 


| But the wide ocean is his winding sheet, 
| And his grave—here! (Pressing her hand to her heart 
| 


I dreamed of him last night! 


Peace ! with the dead, died shame and glozing slande; 
| In the son left me still, I clasp a world 

| Of blossoming hopes which flower beneath my love, 
| And take frank beauty from the flattering day. 

| And——but my Clarence !—in his princely smile 

| How the air brightens ! 


Enter Lorp Bravrort, speaking to Marsnen. 
Lord B. Yes, my gallant roan, 


| And, stay—be sure the falcon, which my lord 


Of Leicester sent me; we will try its metal. 

Mars. Your eyes do bless him, madam, so do mine: 
Heaven grant we see its summe: 
Forgive, dear lady, your old servant’s freedom. 

Lady M. Who loves him best, with me ranks hic! 

est, Marsden. 
(Exit Marspes 
Clarence, you see me not. 

Lord B. Dear mother, welcome. 
Why do I miss my soft-eyed cousin here ? 

Lady M. It doth not please me, son, 

should’st haunt 
Her steps, and witch with dulcet words her ear. 
Eveline is fair, but not the mate for Beaufort. 
Lord B. Mate! Awful word! Can youth not gaze 
on beauty 
Save by the torch of Hymen? To be gallant, 
Melt speech in sighs, or murder sense in sonnets ; 
Veer with each change in Fancy's April skies, 
And o’er each sun-shower fling its fleeting rainbow, 
All this—— 

Lady M. (gloomily.) Alas, is love. 

Lord B. No! Love's light prologue 
The sportive opening to the serious drama; 

The pastime practice of Dan Cupid’s bow, 

Against that solemn venture at the butts 

At which fools make so many random shafts, 

And rarely hit the white! Nay, smile, my mother; 


that thou 


| How does this plume become me? 


Lady M. Foolish boy! 
it sweeps too loosely. 
Lord B. Now-a-days, man’s love 


Is worn as loosely as I wear this plume— 


A glancing feather stirred with every wind 


into new shadows o’er a giddy brain 
Such as yourson’s. Let the plume play, sweet mother! 
Lady M. Would I could chide thee! 
Lord B. Hark, I hear my steed 
Neighing impatience ; and my falcon frets 
Noon’s lazy air with lively silver bells ; 


| Now, madam, look to it—no smile from me 


When next we meet,—no kiss of filial duty, 
Unless my fair-faced cousin stand beside you, 


| Blushing ‘ Peccavi’ for all former sins— 


Shy looks, cold words, this last unnatural absence, 
And taught how cousins should behave to cousins. 
(Exit Lorp Bravror? 
Lady M. Trifler! And yet the faults that quicken fea 
Make us more fond—we parents love to pardon. 


Enter Eve.ann, weaving flowers—not seeing Lavy Mo»- 
TREVILLE. 
Evel. (Sings)— 
Bud from the blossom, 
And leaf from the tree, 
Guess why in weaving 
I sing ‘“* Woe is me!’’— 
Tis that I weave you 
To drift on the sea, 
And say, wher ye find him, 
Who sang “ Woe is me !”’— 
[Casts the flowers, woven into a garland, over the 
parapet, and advances. 
Lady M. A quaint but mournfal rhyme. 





THE RIGHTFUL HEIR. 


You, madam 1~pardon ! 
y yO What tells the song? 
_ A simple village tale 
Of a lost seaman, and a crazéd girl, 
His plighted bride—good Marsden knew her well, 
And oft-times marked her singing on the beach, 
Then launch her flowers, and smile upon the sea. 
| know not why—both rhyme and tale do haunt 
me. 
Lady M. Sad thoughts haunt not young hearts, thou 
senseless child. 
Is not the child an orphan ? 
: M. In those eyes 
Is there no moisture softer than the tears 
Which mourn a father? Roves thy glance for Beaufort ? 
Vain girl, beware! The flattery of the great 
Is but the eagle’s swoop upon the dove, 
in descent, destroys. 
: Can you speak thus, 
Yet bid me grieve not that I am an orphan? 
( Retires up the garden. 
Lady M. (to herself.) I have high dreams for Bear- 
fort; bright desires! 
Son of a race whose lives shine down on Time 
From lofty tombs, like beacon-towers o'er ocean, 
He stands amidst the darkness of my thought, 
Radiant as Hope in some lone captive’s cell. 
Far from the gloom around, mine eyes, inspired, 
Pierce to the future, when these bones are dust, 
And see him loftiest of the lordly choirs 
Whose sw ords and coronals blaze around the throne, 
The guardian stars of the imperial isle— 
Kings shall revere his mother. 


Enter Sin Grey, speaking to Servant. 
Sir G. What say’st thou? 
Servant (insolently.) Sir Grey—ha! ha !—Lord Beau- 
fort craves your pardon, 
He shot your hound—its bark disturbed the deer. 
Sir G. The only voice that welcomed me! A dog— 
Grudges he that? 
Servant. Oh sir, "twas done in kindness 
To you and him; the dog was wondrous lean, sir! 
Sir G. I thank my lord. 
[Exit Servant. 
So, my poor Tray is killed 
And yet that dog but barked—can this not bite ? 
[Approaches Lapy MonTREVILLE vindictively, 
and in a whisper— 
He lives ! 
Lady M, He! who? 
Sir G. The heir of Montreville ! 
Another, and an elder Beaufort, lives! 
Aside.) So—the fang fixes fast—good—good ! 
Lady M. Thon saidst 
Ten years ago— Thy first-born is no more— 
Died in far seas.” 
Sir G. So swore my false informant. 
But now, the deep that took the harmless boy 
Casts from its breast the bold-eyed daring man. 
Lady M. Clarence! My poor proud Clarence! 
Sir G. Ay, poor Clarence! 
True; since his father, by his former nuptials 
Had other sons, if you, too, own an elder, 
Clarence is poor—as poor as his poor cousin. 
Ugh! but the air is keen, and Poverty 
Is thinly clad; subject to rheums and agues (shivers), 
Asthma and phthisis (coughs), pains in the loins and 
limbs, 
And leans upon a crutch, like your poor cousin. 
If Poverty begs, Law sets it in the stocks ; 
If it is ill, the doctors mangle it ; 
If it is dying, the priests scold at it; 
And, when ‘tis dead, rich kinsmen cry, “Thank 
heaven !” 
Ah! if the elder prove his rights, dear lady, 
Your younger son will know what's poverty! 
Lady M. Malignant, peace! why dost thou torture | 
me? 
The priest who shares alone with us the secret 
Hath sworn to guard it. 
Sir G. Only while thy sire 


And second lord survived. Yet, what avails 
In law his tale, unbacked by thy confession ? 
Lady M. All! He hath proofs, clear proofs. 
woe to Clarence! 
Sir G. Proofs—written proofs ? 
Lady M. Of marriage, and the birth! 
Sir G. Wherefore so long was this concealed from 
me? 
Lady M. Thou wert my father's agent, Grey de Ma!- 
pas, 
Not my familiar. 
Sir G. Here, then, ends mine errand. 
Lady M. Stay, sir—forgive my rash and eager tem- 
per; 
Stay, stay, and counsel me. What! sullen still? 
Needést thou gold ?—befriend, and find me grate- 
ful. 
Sir G. Lady of Montreville, I once was young, 


Thrice 


| And pined for gold, to wed the maid I loved: 


Your father said, “ Poor cousins should not marry,” 
And gave that sage advice in lieu of gold. 
A few years later, and I grew ambitious, 
And longed for wars and fame, and foolish honours : 
Then I lacked gold, to join the kni,"hts, mine equals, 
As might become a Malpas and your kinsman : 
Your father said he had need of his poor cousin 
At home, to be his huntsman, and his faleoner ! 
Lady M. Forgetfal! After my first fatal nuptials 
And their sad fruit, count you as nought—— 
Sir G. My hire! 
For service and for silence; not a gift. 
Lady M. And spent in riot, waste, and wild debauch! 
Sir G. True; in the pauper's grand inebriate wish 
To know what wealth is,—tho' but for an hour. 
Lady M. But blame you me or mine, if spendthrift 
wassail 
Run to the dregs? Mine halls stand open to you; 
My noble Beaufort hath not spurned your converse ; 
You have been welcomed—— 
Sir G. At your second table, 
And as the butt of unchastiséd lackeys 
While your kind son, in pity of my want, 
Hath this day killed the faithful dog that shared it. 


| *Tis well; you need my aid, as did your father, 


| And tempt, like him, with gold. 


I take the service ; 
And, when the task is done, wil) talk of payment. 
Hist! the boughs rustle. Closer space were safer ; 
Vouchsafe your hand, let us confer within. 
Lady M. Well might I dream last night! A fearful 
dream. 
(Exeunt Lavy Montrevituie and Sir Grey. 


Re-enter EVEUUNE. 
Evel. O, for some fairy talisman to conjure 


| Up to these longing eyes the form they pine for! 


And yet, in love, there’s no such word as absence ; 
The loved one glides beside our steps for ever 

Its presence gave such beauty to the world, 

That all things beautiful its tokens are, 

And aught in sound most sweet, to sight most fair, 
Breathes with its voice, and haunts us with its aspect. 


Enter Vyvyan through the postern gate. 
There spoke my fancy, not my heart! Where art 
thou, 

My unforgotten Vyvyan ? 

Vy. At thy feet! 
Look up—look up !—these are the arms that sheltered 
When the storm howled around ; and these the lips 
Where, till this hour, the sad and holy kiss 
Of parting lingered, as the fragrance left 
By angels, when they touch the earth and vanish. 
Look up; night never hungered for the sun 
As for thine eyes my soul ! 

Evel. Oh! joy, joy, joy: 


Vyv. Yet weeping still, tho’ leaning on my breast! 


My sailor's bride, hast thou no voice but blushes? 
Nay from those drooping roses let me steal 
The coy reluctant sweetness ! 

Evel. And, methought 


| I had treasured words, 'twould take a life to utter 


When we should meet again ! 
Vye. Recall them later. 


PERE PT 
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We shall have time eno’, when life with life 
Blends into one ;—why dost thou start and tremble ? 
Evel. Methought I heard her slow and solemn foot- 
fall! 
Vy». Her! Why, thou speak’st of woman: 
meek word 
Which never chimes with terror. 
Evel. 
The dame of Montreville. 
Vy. Is she so stern ? 
Evel. Not stern, but haughty ; 
Swept o'er the earth to scorn the faults it pardoned. 
Vyv. Haughty to thee? 
Evel, To all, ev'n when the kindest ; 
Nay, I do wrong her; never to her son; 
And when those proud eyes moisten as they hail him, 
Hearts lately stung, yearn to a heart so human! 
Alas, that parent love! how in its loss 
All life seems shelterless ! 
Vip. Like thee, perchance, 
Looking round earth for that same parent shelter, 
I too may find but tombs. So, turn we both, 
Orphans, to that lone parent of the lonely, 
That doth like Sorrow ever upward gaze 
On calm consoling stars—the mother Sea. 
Evel. Call not the cruel sea by that mild name. 
Vyv. She is not cruel if her breast swell high 
Against the winds that thwart her loving aim 
To link, by every raft whose course she speeds, 
Man's common brotherhood from pole to pole ; 
Grant she hath danger—danger schools the brave, 
And bravery leaves all cruel things to cowards. 
Grant that she harden us to fear,—the hearts 
Most proof to fear are easiest moved to love, 
As on the oak whose roots defy the storm, 
All the leaves tremble when the south-wind stirs. 
Yet if the sea dismay thee, on the shores 
Kissed by her waves, and far, as fairy isles 
In poet dreams, from this grey care-worn world, 
Blooms many a bower for the Sea Rover's bride. 
I know a land where feathering palm-trees shade 
To delicate twilight, suns benign as those 
Whose dawning gilded Eden ;—Nature, there, 
Like a gay spendthrift in his flush of youth, 
Flings her whole treasure on the lap of Time. 
There, steeped in roseate hues, the lakelike sea 
Heaves to an air whose breathing is ambrosia; 
And, all the while, bright-winged and warbling birds, 
Like happy souls released, melodious float 
Thro’ blissful light, and teach the ravished earth 
How joy finds voice in Heaven. Come, rest we yonder, 
And, side by side, forget that we are orphans ! 


the 


You know not 


(Vyvyan and Eve.ine retire up the stage. | 


Enter Lavy Montrevit.e and Sir Grey. 

Lady M. ¥ 

Sir G. Without the proofs, 
Why, Alton’s story were but idle wind ; 
The man I send is swift and strong, and ere 
This Vyvyan (who would have been here before me 
But that I took the shorter path) depart 
From your own threshold to the priest’s abode, 
Our agent gains the solitary dwelling, 
A 


n 
Lady M. But no violence! 
Sir G. 

Fear will suffice to force from trembling age 

Your safety, and preserve your Beaufort’s birthright. 
Lady M. Let me not hear the ignominious means ; 

Gain thou the end ;—quick—quick ! 


Nay, none but fear— 


Sir G. And if, meanwhile, 
This sailor come, be nerved to meet—a stranger ; 
And to detain—a guest. 

Lady M. 

But my will, iron—go. 
Sir G. (aside.) To fear add force— 
And this hand closes on the proofs, and welds 

That iron to a tool. 


My heart is wax, 


(Zxit Sim Grey. 


Re-enter Vrvvan and Eve.ine. 
Brel. Nay, Vyvyan—nay, 
Your guess can fathom not how proud her temper. 


as if high-born virtue | 
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Vyv. Tut for her pride! a king upon the dec 
Is every subject’s equal in the hall. 
I will advance. (He uncovers.) 
Pd M. Avenging angels, spare me! 
Vyv. Pardon the seeming boldness of my presence. 
Evel. Our gallant countryman, of whom my fathe 
So often spake—who from the Algerine 
Rescued our lives and freedom. 
Lady M. Ah! Your name, sir) 
Vyv. The name I bear is Vyvyan, noble lady. 
Lady M. Sir, you are welcome. Walk within, a 
hold , 
Our home your hostel, while it lists you. 
Vye. 
I shall be prouder in all after time 
For having been your guest. 
Lady M. 
Make tempest here! 


Madam, 


How love and dread 
I pray you follow me. 
(Exit Lapy Montreyity 
| Vy». A most majestic lady—her fair face 
Made my heart tremble, and called back old drear 
Thou saidst she had a son? 
Yvel. 
| Vye. 
A happy man. 
Evel. Yet he might envy thee: 
Vyv. Most arch reprover, yes. As kings themsely 
| Mis ght envy one whose arm entwines his all. 
[Exeunt Eve ine and Vyvyay 


Ah, yes. 
In truth 


——@———. 


ACT II. 
| Sorne 1. A Gothicchamber. On one side a h-we hearth 
| over which an armorial scutcheon and an earl’s e 
net, boldly carved. The walls covered with old p 
traits—tall beaufets in recesses filled with goblets ar 
other vessels of silver. An open door admits a view of 
a cloister, and the alleys in the courtyard without. 


A table spread with fruits and wines, at which are seat 
Lapy Montrevitie, Vrvyan, and Evewine. 
Vyv. Ha! ha! In truth we made a scurvy fiyure 
After our shipwreck. 
Lady M. 
| | On your misfortunes. 

Vip. *Tis the way with sailors: 
Still in extremes. I can be sad sometimes. 

Lady M. That sigh, in truth, speaks sadness. 

ifl 
In aught could serve you, trust me. 

Evel, Trust her, Vyvysu. 
Methinks the mournful tale of thy young years 
| Would raise thee up a friend, wherever pity 
Lives in the heart of woman. 

Vy. Gentle lady, 

The key of some charmed music in your voice 
Unlocks a haunted chamber in my soul ; 
And—would you listen to an outcast’s tale, — 

‘Tis briefly told. Until my fifteenth year, 

Beneath the roof of a poor village priest, 

Not far from hence, my childhood wore away ; 
Then stirred within me restless thoughts and deep; 
Throughout the liberal and harmonious nature 
Something seemed absent,—what, I scarcely knew, 
Till one calm night, when over slumbering seas 

| Watched the still heaven, and down on every wave 
| Looked some soft lulling star—the instinctive want 
Learned what it pined for; and I asked the priest 
With a quick sigh—‘‘ Why I was motherless ?” 

Lady M. And he ?— 

Vue. Replied that—I was nobly born, 
And that the cloud which dimmed a dawning sun, 
Oft but foretold its splendour at the noon. 

As thus he spoke, faint memories struggling came— 
Faint as the things some former life hath known. 

— M. Of what? 

Vy. A face sweet with a stately sorrow, 
And lips ee breathed the words that mothers mur- 
mu 

Lady ML (aside.) Back, tell-tale tears! 
| Vy. About that time, a stranger 


You jest merrily 


Ss 















Came to our hamlet ; roug i yet, some ery well-born ; 
Roysterer, and comrade, such as youth delights in. 
sailor he called himself, and nought belied 

The sailor's metal ringing in his talk 

Of El Dorados, and Enchanted Isles, 

of hardy Raleigh, and of fearless Drake, 

And great Columbus with prophetic eyes 
Fi xed on a dawning world. His legends fired me— 
And, from the deep whose billows washed our walls, 
The alluring wave called with a Siren's music, 

And thus I left my home with that wild seaman. 

Lady M. The priest, consenting, still divulged not 

more? 

Vy. No; norrebuked mine ardour. “Go,” he said, 

‘The noblest of all nobles are the men 
In whom their country feels herself ennobled.” 

Lady M. (aside.) I breathe again. Well, thus you 

left these shores—— 

Vyv. Scarce had the brisker sea-wind filled our sails, 
When the false traitor who had lured my trust 
Cast me to chains and darkness. Days went by, 

At length—one belt of desolate waters round, 
And on the decks one scowl of swarthy brows, 

\ hideous crew, the refuse of all shores)-— 

Under the fla»ping of his raven flag 
The pirate stood revealed, and called his captive. 
Grimly he heard my boyish loud upbraidings, 
And grimly smiled in answering: ‘I, like thee, 
Cast off, and disinherited, and desperate, 
Had but one choice, death or the pirate’s flag— 
Choose thou—I am more gracious than thy kindred ; 
I proffer life; the gold they gave me paid 

Thy grave in ocean!” 

Lady M. Hold! The demon lied! 

Vyv. Swift, as I answered so, his blade flashed forth ; 
But self-defence is swifter still than slaughter; 

I plucked a sword from one who stood beside me, 

And smote the slanderer to my feet. Then all 

That human hell broke loose; oaths rang, steel light- 
ened ; 

When in the death-swoon of the caitiff chief, 

The pirate next in rank forced back the swarm, 

And—in that superstition of the sea 

Which makes the sole religion of its ontlaws— 

Forbade my doom by bloodshed—griped and bound me 

To a slight plank; spread to the winds the sail, 

And left me on the waves alone with God. 

Evel. Pause. Let my hand take thine—feel its warm 

life, 

And, shuddering less, thank Him whose eye was o'er 
thee. 

Vye. That day, and all that night, upon the seas 
Tossed the frail barrier between life and death ; 
Heaven lulled the gales; and when the stars came 

forth, 
All looked so bland and gentle that I wept, 
Recalled that wretch’s words, and murmured, “ All, 
Evy'n wave and wind, are kinder than my kindred !” 
But—nay, sweet lady—— 
Lady M. Heed me not. Night passed—— 


Vy». Day dawned ; and, glittering in the sun, behold | 


A sail—a flag ! 


Evel, Well—well ? 
Vy. Like Hope, it vanished ! 
Noon glaring came—with noon came thirst and fam- 
ine, 


And with parched lips I called on death, and sought 
To wrench my limbs from the stiff cords that gnawed 
Into the flesh, and drop into the deep: 

And then—the clear wave trembled, and below 

I saw a dark, swift-moving, shapeless thing, 

With watchful, glassy eyes ;—the ghastly shark 
Swam hungering round its prey—then life once more 
Grew sweet, and with a strained and horrent gaze 
And lifted hair I floated on, till sense 

Grew dim, and dimmer ; and a terrible sleep 

(In which still—still—those livid eyes met mine) 
Fell on me—and—— 

Evel. Quick—quick ! 

Vy». I woke, and heard 
My native tongue! Kind looks were bent upon me. 
I lay on deck—escaped the ravening death— 

For God had watched the sleeper. 
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Evel. Oh, such memories 
Make earth, for ever after, nearer heaven ; 
And each new hour an altar for thanksgiving. 
Lady M. Break not the tale ny ear yet strains to 
listen. 
Vyv. True lion of the ocean was the chief 
Of that good ship. Beneath his fostering eyes, 
Nor all ungraced by Drake's illustrious praise, 
And the frank clasp of Raleigh's kingly hand, 
I fought my way to manhood. At his death 
The veteran left me a more absolute throne 
Than Cesar filled—his war-ship ; for my realm 
Add to the ocean, hope—and measure it! 
Nameless, I took his name. My tale is done 
And each past sorrow, like a wave on shore, 
Dies on this golden hour. (Turns to Eve.ine. 
Lady M. (observing them.) He loves my ward, 
Whom Clarence, too—that thought piles fear on 
fear ; 
Yet, hold—that very rivalship gives safety— 
Affords pretext to urge the secret nuptials, 
And the prompt parting, ere he meet with Alton. 
I—but till Nature sobs itself to peace, 
Here’s that which chokes all reason. Will ye not 
Taste summer air, cooled through yon shadowy alleys ? 
Anon I’jl join you. ; 
(Evit Lany Montrevitve. 
Vy. We will wait your leisure. 
A most compassionate and courteous lady— 
How couldst thon call her proud ? 
Evel. Nay, ever henceforth, 
For the soft pity she hath shown to thee, 
I'll love her as a mother. 
Vy. Thus I thank thee (kissing her hand). 
[Exeunt through the cloisters. 


Soene 2. Exterior of the castle. On one side, a terrace, 
with a low embattled parapet, hangs over the rock on 
which the castle is built, and admits a glimpse of the 
scene below. On another side, the ground stretches 
away into avenues and alleys. The castle thus seen, 
takes the character of a strong fortified hold. 

N.B. The scene should present the space within a vast, 
but irreqular embattled wall, large enough to enclose 
trees and undulating around. The cloister, with the 
door leading to Lavy Montrevitie’s apartment, will 
form part of the building, and a gate of great strength, 
with porteullis, &c., should form a side scene. Throwgh 
this gate, as the principal portal, will enter Lorp 
Beavrort, and, towards the end of the act, FALKNER. 


Enter Sir Gury pe Maras from the terrace. 
Lord B. (speaking without.) A noble falcon! Mars- 
den, hood him gently. 


Enter Lorv Bravrorr. 
Good day, old knight, thou hast a lowering look, 
As if still ruffled by some dire affray 
With lawless mice, at riot in thy larder. 
Sir G. Mice in my house! magnificent dreamer, 
mice ! 
The last was found three years ago last Christmas, 
Stretched out beside a bone; so lean and worn 
With pious fast—twas piteous to behold it ; 
I canonized its corpse in spirits of wine, 
And set it in the porch—a solemn warning 
To its—poor cousins! (Aside) Shall I be avenged? 
He killed my dog too. 


Enter Vyvyan and Eve.ose, lingering in an alley in the 
background, 

Lord B. Knight, look there !—A stranger, 
And whispering with my cousin. 

Sir G. (aside) Jealous? Ha! 
Something should come of this: Hail, green-eyed 

fiend ! 

(Aloud) Let us withdraw—tho’ old I have been young; 
The whispered talk of lovers should be sacred. 

Lord B. Lovers! 

Sir G. Ab! true! You know not, in your absence 
Your mother hath received a welcome guest 
In your fair cousin's wooer. Note him well, 
A stalwart comely gallant. 
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Lord B. Art thon serious ? 
A wooer to my cousin—quick, his name! 

Sir G. His name?—my memory doth begin to fail 

me— 
Your mother will recall it. Seek—ask her—— 

Lord B. (advancing) Whom have we here? Familiar 

sir, excuse me, 
I do not see the golden spurs of knighthood. 

Vyv. Alack, we sailors have not so much gold 
That we should waste it on our heels! The steeds 
We ride to battle need no spurs, Sir Landsman ; 

Lord B. And overleap all laws ; methinks thou art 
One of those wild Sea Rovers who—— 

Vye. Refuse 
To yield to Spain's proud tyranny, her claim 
To treat as thieves and pirates all who cross 
The line Spain’s finger Qraws across God's ocean. 
We, the Sea Rovers, on our wandering decks 
Carry our land, its language, laws, and freedom ; 

We wrest from Spain the sceptre of the seas, 

And in the New World build up a new England. 
For this high task, if we fulfil it duly, 

The Old and New World both shall bless the names 
Of Walter Raleigh and his bold Sea Rovers. 

Lord B. Of those names thine is—— 

Vy. Vyvyan. 

Lord B. Master Vyvyan, 
Our rank scarce fits us for a fair encounter 
With the loud talk of blustering mariners. 

We bar you not our hospitality ; 
Our converse, yes. Go, ask the Seneschal 
To lodge you with your equals ! 
"yr. Equals, stripling ! 
Mine equals truly should be bearded men, 
Noble with titles carpet lords should bow to— 
Memories of dangers dared, and service done, 
And scars on bosoms that have bled for England! 
Sir G. Nay, coz, he has thee there. (witholding Lorp 
BEavrort.) 
Thou shalt not, Clarence. 
Strike me. I’m weak and safe—but he is dangerous. 


Enter Lapy Montrevitie from the cloister as Lorp 
Beavurort breaks from Simm Grex and draws his 
sword. 

Evel. Protect your guest from your rash son. 

Lady M. Thy sword 
Drawn on thy—— Back, boy! Icommand thee, back! 
To you, sir guest, have I in aught so failed, 

That in the son you would rebuke the mother? 

Vyv. Madam, believe, my sole offence was this, 
That rated as a serf, I spoke as man. 

Lady M. Wherefore, Lord Beaufort, such unseemly 

humours ? 

Lord B. (drawing her aside) Wherefore ?—and while 

we speak, his touch profanes her ! 

Who is this man? Dost thou approve his suit? 

Beware! 


Lady M. You wouid not threaten——Oh, my Clar- | 


ence, 
Hear me—you—— 
Lord B. 


To brook no rival—and to curb no passion. 
Aid'st thou yon scatterling against thy son, 
Where most his heart is set ? 


Lady M. 
Thou saidst it was not love. 
Lord B. 


Thy heart, perverse one? 


That was before 
A rival made it love—nay, fear not, mother, 
If you dismiss this insolent ;—but, mark me, 
Dismiss him straight, or, by mine honour, madam, 
Blood will be shed. 

Lady M. Thrice miserable boy! 
Let the heavens hear thee not! 


And Rome's 


Learned in childhood from my mother 


Lady M. 

| Thou lov'st this V yvyan? 
Evel. 

My life and honour. 
Lady M. Leave us, gentle child, 

I would confer with him. May both be happy! 
Bvel. (to Vyvyan) Hush! she consents; wel] mayst 

thou bid me love her. 


Evelive, 


Lady—I—he saved 


(Exit E 
Lady M. Sir, if I gather rightly from your a ~ 


You do not mean long sojourn on these shores? 

Vyv. Lady, in sooth, mine errand here was two. -fo! 
First, to behold, and, if I dare assume 
That you will ratify her father’s promise, 

To claim my long affianced; next, to learn 

If Heaven vouchsafe me yet a parent’s heart. 

I gained these shores to hear of war and danger— 
The long-suspended thunderbolt of Spain 
Threatened the air. I have despatched an eny oy 
To mine old leader, Drake, to crave sure tidings; 
I wait reply: If England be in peril, 

Hers my first service ; if, as rumour runs, 

The cloud already melts without a storm, 

Then, my bride gained, and my birth tracked, I sai] 
Back to the Indian seas, where wild adventure 
Fulfils in life what boyhood dreamed in song. 

Lady M. "Tis frankly spoken—frankly I reply. 
First—England’s danger: Now, for five slow years 
Have Spain’s dull trumpets blared their brag 

war, . 
8 grey monk-craft muttered new crusades 
Well, we live still—and all this deluge dies 
In harmless spray on England's scornful cliffs. 
And, trust me, sir, if war beleaguer England, 
Small need of one man’s valour: lacked she soldiers, 
Methinks a Mars would strike in childhood's arm, 
And woman be Bellona! 

Vy. Stately matron, 

So would our mother country speak and look, 
Could she take visible image ! 

Lady M. Claim thy bride 
With my assent, and joyous gratulation. 

She shall not go undowried to your arms. 
Nor deem me wanting to herself and you 

If I adjure prompt nuptials and departure. 
Beaufort—thou see’st how fiery is his mood— 
In my ward's lover would avenge a rival: 
Indulge the impatient terrors of a mother, 
And quit these shores. Why not this night ? 

Vy. This night? 
With her—my bride ? 

Lady M. So from the nuptial altar 
Pledge thou thy faith to part—to spread the sail 
= put wide seas between my son and thee. 

Vyv. This night, with Eveline !—dream of rapture 
yet— 


| My birth untracked-— 


Lady M. Delay not for a doubt 
Bliss when assured. And, heed me, I have wealth 
To sharpen law, and power to strengthen justice ; 
I will explore the mazes of this mystery ; 

I—I will track your parents. 


Vy. Blessed lady ; 


| My parents—find me one with eyes like thine, 
| And were she lowliest of the hamlet born, 


I would not change with monarchs. 


Lady M. (aside) Can I bear thir 


| Your Eveline well nigh is my daughter; you 


Her plighted spouse ; pray you this kiss—O, sweet! 
(He sinks on his knee as she kisses his forehea 
Vyv. Ah, as I kneel, and as thou bendest o'er me, 
| Methinks an angel's hand lifts up the veil 


| Of Time, the great magician, and I see 


Lord B. (whispering as he passes Vyvyan) Again, and | Above mine infant couch, a face like thine. 


soon, sir! 


(Exit Lorp Bravrorr. | 
Lady M. (seeing Six Grey) Villain !—but no, I dare 


not yet upbraid—— 


oage beet him, quick! Appease, soothe, humont | 


Sir o ite, madam, trust to your poor cousin. 
(Exit Sur Grry. 


Lady M. Mine, stranger! 

Vye. Pardon me; a vain wild though! 
I know it is; but on my faith, I think 

y mother was like thee, 

Lady M. Peace, peace! We talk 
And fool grave hours away. Inform thy bride; 
Then to thy bark, and bid thy crew prepare ; 
Meanwhile, I give due orders to my chaplain. 
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Beside the altar we shall meet once more ;— | 
And then—and then—Heaven's blessing and farewell! 
[Exit Lapy MonTREVILLE. 
Vyv. Most feeling heart! its softness hath contagion, 
And melts mine own! Her aspect wears a charm 
That half divides my soul with Eveline’s love! 
Strange! while I muse, a chill and ominous awe 
Creeps thro’ my veins! Away, ye vague forebodings ! 
Eveline! At thy dear name the phantoms vanish, 
And the glad future breaks like land on sea, 
When rain-mists melt beneath the golden morn. 


Enter Facwxner. 

Falk. Ha! Vyvyan! 
Vye. Thon! 
Falk. Breathless with speed to reach thee. 
1 guessed thee lingering here. Thy foster sire 
Hath proofs that clear the shadow from thy birth. 
Go—he awaits thee where yon cloud-capt rock 
Jags air with barbéd peaks—St. Kinian’s Cliff. 

Vyv. My birth! My parents live? 

Falk. I know no more. 


Enter Harvie. 

Hard. Captain, the rumour lied. I bring such news 
As drums and clarions and resounding anvils 
Fashioning the scythes of reapers into swords, 

Shall ring from Thames to Tweed. 
Vye. The foeman comes ! 
Hard. (giving letter.) These limes will tell thee; 
Drake's own hand. 

Vyv. (reading.) “The Armada 
Has left the Groyne, and we are ranging battle. 
Come! in the van I leave one gap for thee.” 

Poor Eveline! Shame on such unworthy weakness ! 

Falk. (taking him aside.) Time to see her and keep 

thy tryst with Alton. 
Leave me to call the crews and arm the decks. 
Not till the moon rise, in the second hour 
After the sunset, will the deepening tide 
Float us from harbour—ere that hour be past 
Our ship shall wait thee by St. Kinian’s Cliff. 
Small need to pray thee not to miss the moment 
Whose loss would lose thee honour. 

Vy. If I come not 
Ere the waves reel to thy third signal gun, 

Deem Death alone could so delay from duty, 
And step into my post as o’er my corpse. 

Falk, Justly, my captain, thou rebuk’st my warning, 
And couldst thou fail us, I would hold the signal 
As if thy funeral knell—crowd every sail, 

And know thy soul—— 
Vye. Was with my country still. 
[Shouts without. 


Enter Sub-officer, Sailors, Retainers, and Villagers, 


confusedly. 
Sub-oficer (with broadsheet.) Captain, look here. Just 
come! 
Vy. The Queen’s Address 


From her own lips to the armed lines at Tilbury. 
Voices. Read it, sir, read it— 
Vye. Hush then (reading). ‘‘ Loving people, 
Let tyrants fear! I, under Heaven, have placed 
In loyal hearts my chiefest strength and safeguard, 
Being resolved in the midst and heat of the battle 
To live and die amongst you all; content 
To lay down for my God and for my people 
My life blood even in the dust: I know 
I have the body of a feeble woman, 
But a King’s heart, a King of England's too ; 
And think foul scorn that Parma, Spain, or Europe, 
Dare to invade the borders of my realm! 
Where England fights—with concord in the camp, 
Trust in the chief, and valour in the field, 
Swift be her victory over every foe 
Threatening her crown, her altars and her people.” 


The noble Woman King! These words of fire 


Will send warm blood through all the veins of Free- 


dom 
Till England is a dream! Uncover, lads! 
God and St.George! Hurrah for England's Queen! 





ACT Ill. 


Scene 1. St. Kinian’s Clif, a wild and precipitous 
headland. In front the grownd is broken with crags, 
here and there interspersed with stunted brushiwood. 
The scene to be so contrived as to give some notion of 
the height of the clif. Time, a little before sunset. 


Auton and Vrvyan seated. 

Alton, And I believed them when they said ‘‘ He died 
In the far seas.” Ten years of desolate sorrow 
Passed as one night—Now thy warm hand awakes me 

Vyv. Dear friend, the sun sets fast. 

Alton. Alas! then listen. 
There was a page, fair, gentle, brave, but low-born 
And in those years when, to young eyes, the world, 
With all the rough disparities of fortune, 

Floats level thro’ the morning haze of fancy, 

He loved the heiress of a lordly house: 

She, scarce from childhood, listening, loved again, 
And secret nuptials hallowed stolen meetings 

Till one—I know not whom (perchance a kinsman, 
Heir to that house—if childless died its daughter) 
Spied—tracked the bridegroom to the bridal bower, 
Aroused the sire, and said, “Thy child’s dishonoured |’ 
Suatching his sword, the father sough, the chamber ; 
Burst the closed portal—but his lifted hand 

Escaped the crime. Cold as a fallen statue, 

Cast from its blessed pedestal for ever, 

The bride lay senseless on the lonely floor 

By the oped casement, from whose terrible height 
The generous boy, to save her life or honour, 

iad plunged into his own sure death below. 

Vy». A happy death, if it saved her he loved! 

Alton. A midnight grave concealed the mangled 

clay, 
And buried the bride's secret. Few nights after, 
Darkly as life from him had passed away, 
Life dawned on thee—and, from the unconscious 
mother, ” 
Stern hands conveyed the pledge of fatal nuptials 
To the poor priest, who to thy loftier kindred 
Owed the mean roof that sheltered thee. 
Vye. 
I have a mother still ! 
Alton. Yes, she survived— 
Her vows, thy birth, by the blind world unguessed ; 
And, after years of woe and vain resistance, 
Forced to a lordlier husband's arms. 

Vye. My soul 
Ofttimes recalls a shadowy Mournfulness, 
With woman's patient brow, and saddest tears 
Dropped fast from woman's eyes;—they were my 

mother’s. 

Alton. In stealth a wife—in stealth a mother! yes, 
Then did she love thee, then aspired to own 
In coming times, and bade me hoard these proofs 
For that blest day. But, ah! with the new ties 
Came new affections—to the second nuptials 
A second son was born; she loved him better, 

Better than thee—than her own soul! 

Vie. Poor mother! 
Alton, And hanghtier thoughts on riper life arose, 
And worldly greatness feared the world’s dread shame, 

And she forsook her visits to thy pillow, 
And the sire threatened, and the kinsman prayed, 
Till, over-urged by terror for thy safety, 
I took reluctant vows to mask the truth 
And hush thy rights while lived thy mother’s sire, 
And he, her second unsuspecting lord. 
Thus thy youth, nameless, left my lonely roof. 
The sire and husband died while thou wert absent. 
Thou liv’st—thou hast returned; mine oath is freed ; 
These scrolls attest my tale and prove thy birthright- 
Hail, Lord of Beaufort—Heir of Montreville ! 
Vyv. "Tis she—'tis she! At the first glance I loved 
her! 
And when I told my woes, she wept—she wept! 
This is her writing. LLook—look where she calls me 
“Edmond and child.” Old man, how thou hast 
wrorged her! 
Joy—joy! I fly to claim and find a Mother! 
| (Exit Vrvyan 


Oh say 
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Alton. Just Power, propitiate Nature to that cry. 
And, from the hardened rock, let living streams 
Gush asin Horeb! Ah, how faintly flags, 
Strained by unwonted action, weary age! 

I'll seek the neighbouring hamlet—rest and pray. 


[Exit Axton. | 


Scene 2. The exterior of the castle, as in Sc. 2d, Act II. 
Sunset, The twilight creeps on during the scene. 


Enter Siz Grey and Wreok.yrre. 

Sir G. The priest had left his home? 

Wreck. The hour I reached it. 

Sir G. With but one man? Didst thou not hound 

the foot-track ? 

Wreck. I did. 

Sir G. Thou didst—and yet the prey escaped ! 
[have done. I gave thee thy soul's wish, revenge, 
Revenge on Vyvyan—and thou leay'st his way 
Clear to a height as high from thy revenge 
As is yon watch-tower from a pirate’s gibbet. 

Wreck. Silence! thou—— 

Sir G. (haughtily.) Sir! 

Wreck. (subdued and cowed.) Along the moors 

track'd them, 
But only came in sight and reach of spring 
Just as they gained the broad and thronging road, 
Alond with eager strides, and clamorous voices— 
A surge of tumult, wave to wave rebooming 
How all the might of Parma and of Spain 
Hnurried its thunders on. 

Sir @. Dolt, what to us 
Parma and Spain? The beggar has no country! 

Wreck. But deeds like that which thon dost urge 

me to 
Are not risked madly in the populous day. 
I come to thy sharp wit for safer orders. 

Sir G. My wit is dulled by time, and must be ground 
Into an edge by thought. Hist !—the door jars, 

She comes. Skulk yonder—hide thee—but in call! 
A moment sometimes makes or marreth fortune, 
Just as the fiend Occasion springs to hand— 
Be thou that fiend! 

[WREOKLYFFE passes among the trees, and exit. 


Enter Lavy Monrrevinxe from the cloister. 

Lady M. Look on me! What, nor tremble? 
Couldst thou have deemed my father's gold a bribe 
For my son's murder? Sold to pirates! Cast 
On the wild seas! 

Sir G. Tiow! I knew nought of this. 

If such the truth, peace to thy father’s sins, 

For of those sins is this. Let the past sleep, 
Meet present ills—the priest hath left his home 
With Vyvyan's comrade, and our scheme is foiled. 

Lady M. 1 will, myself, see Alton on the morrow— 
Edmond can scarce forestall me; for this night 
Fear sails with him to the far Indian main. 

Sir G. Let me do homage to thy genius. Sorceress, 
What was thy magic? 

Lady M. Terror for my Clarence, 

And Edmond’s love for Eveline. 

Sir G. (aside.) I see! 

Bribed by the prize of which she robs his rival !— 
This night—so soon ?—this night—— 

Lady M. I save my Clarence! 
Till then, keep close, close to his side. Thou hast 

soothed him ? 

Sir G. Fear not—these sudden tidings of the foe 
With larger fires have paled receding love— 

Bat where is Vyvyan? 

Lady M. 

Preparing for departure. 

Lord B. (without.) This way, Marsden. 


Doubtless with his crew, 


Enter Lorp Bravrort, with Manrspen and armed 


Attendants. 

Lord B. Repair yon broken parapets at dawn ; 
Yonder the culverins ;—delve down more sharply 
That bank ;—clear out the moat. Those trees—eh, 

Marsden,— 
Should fall? They'd serve to screen the foe! Ah, 
mother, 


Make me a scarf to wear above the armour 
In which thy father, 'mid the shouts of kings, 


| Shivered French lances at the Cloth of Gold. 


Mars. Nay, my young lord, too vast for you tha: 
armour. 

Lord B. No; you forget that the breast swells jp 
danger, 

And honour adds a cubit to the stature. 

Lady M. Embrace me, Clarence, I myself will arm 
thee. 

Look at him, Marsden—yet they suy I spoil him! 

Sir G. (who has been leaning over the low parapet, ad- 
vances, draws aside Lapy MOontTReEVILLE gn 
whispers.) 

I mark i’ the distance, swift disordered strides, 
And the light bound of an impatient spirit ; 
Vyvyan speeds hither, and the speed seems joy. 
He sought his crew—Alton might there await him. 

Lady M. His speed is to a bride. 

Sir G@. Ay, true—old age 
Forgets that Love's as eager as Ambition ; 

Yet hold thyself prepared. 

Lady M. (to herself.) And if it were so! 
Come, I will sound the depths of Beaufort's heart. 
And, as that answers, hush or yield to conscience. 
Lead off these men. 

[Exeunt Sir Grey and Attendants 
(To Marspen.) Go, meet my this day’s guest, 
And see he enter through the garden postern. 
(Exit Marspr 
Clarence, come back. 

Lord B. (peevishly.) What now ? 

Lady M. Speak kindly, Clarence 
Alas, thou’lt know not till the grave close o'er me, 


| How I did need thy kindness ! 


Lord B. Pardon, mother, 


| My blunt speech now, and froward heat this morning. 


Lady M. Be all such follies of the past, as leaves 
Shed from the petals of the bursting flower. 
Think thy soul slept, till honour’s sudden dawn 
Flashed, and the soil bloomed with one hero more! 


| Ah, Clarence, had I, too, an elder-born, 


As had thy father by his former nuptials !|— 


Could thy sword carve out fortune ? 


Lord B. Ay, my mother! 
Lady M. Well the bold answer rushes from thy 
lips! 
Yet, tell me frankly, dost thou not, in truth, 
Prize over much the outward show of things: 
And couldst thou—rich with valour, health and 
beauty, 
And hope—the priceless treasure of the young— 
Couldst thou endure descent from that vain height 
Where pride builds towers the heart inhabits not ; 
To live less gurge usly, and curb thy wants 
Within the state, not of the heir to earls, 
But of a simple gentleman ? 
Lord B. Tf reared to it, 
Perchance contented so; but now—no, never! 
Such as I am, thy lofty self hath made me; 
Ambitious, haughty, prodigal; and pomp 
A part of my very life. If I could fall 
From my high state, it were as Romans fell, 
On their swords’ point! Why is your cheek so hue- 
less ? 
Why daunt yourself with airiest fantasies ? 
Who can deprive me of mine heritage— 
The titles borne at Palestine and Crecy ? 


| The seignory, ancient as the throne it guards, 


That will be mine in trust for sons unborn, 

When time—from this day may the date be far !— 

Transfers the circlet on thy stately brows 

(Forgive the boast !) to no unworthy heir. 

Lady M. (aside.) My proud soul speaks in his, and 
stills remorse ; 

I'll know no other son! Now go, Lord Beaufort. 
Lord B. So formal—fie !—has Clarence then offended ? 
Lady M, Offended ?—thou! Resume thy noble du- 

ties, 

Sole heir of Montreville! 

(Exit Lorp Bravrort. 
My choice is made. 
As one who holds a fortress for his king, 
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, yard this heart for Clarence, and I close 
Its gates against the stranger. Let him come. 
(Exit. 


Pnter Vyvyan and Eveuixe. Twilight, but still clear ; 
a few stars come out gradually. 
Bvel. I would not bid thee stay, thy country calls 
thee— : 
Bat thou hast stunned my heart i’ the midst of joy 
With this dread sudden word—part—part ! 
Vye. Live not 
In the brief present. Go forth to the future! 
Wouldst thou not see me worthier of thy love? 
Evel. Thou canst not be so. 
Vye. Sweet one, I am now 
Obserre and nameless. What, if at thy feet 
| could lay rank and fortune ? 
Evel. These could give 
To me no bliss save as they blest thyself. 
Into the life of him she loves, the life 
Of woman flows, and nevermore reflects 
Sunshine or shadow on a separate wave. 
Be his lot great, for his sake she loves greatness ; 
Humble—a cot with him is Arcady! 
Thou art ambitious; thou wouldst arm for fame, 
Fame then fires me too, and without a tear, 
| bid thee go where fame is won—as now: 
Win it and I rejoice; but fail to win, 
Were it not joy to think I could console ? 
Vyv. O that I could give vent to this full heart! 
Time rushes on, each glimmering star rebukes me 
Is that the Countess yonder? This way—come. 
(Retire up the stage. 


Enter Lorp Beacrort and Str Grey. 

Lord B. Leave England, say'’st thou—and with her? 

Sir G. Thou hast wrung 
The secret from me. Mark—TI have thy promise 
Not to betray me to thy mother. 

Lord B. Ah! 

Thought she to dupe me with that pomp of words, 
And blind ambition while she beggar'd life? 
No, by yon heavens, she shall not so befool me! 

Sir G. Be patient. Had I guessed how this had 

galled, 
I had been dumb. 

Lord B. Stand from the light! 
She hangs upon his breast! 

[Hurries to Vyvyan, and then uncovering with 
an attempt at courtesy, draws him to the front 
of the stage. 

(Wreoxtyrrs, who, at the first entrance of Vrv- 
YAN, has looked forth and glided after him, 
as if not to lose sight of his revenge, now creeps 
through the foliage, within hearing. 

Lord B. Sir, one word with you. 
This day such looks and converse passed between us 
As men who wear these vouchers for esteem, 

Cancel with deeds. 

Vyv. (aside.) The brave boy! 

Lord B. What saidst thou, sir? 

Evel. (approaching.) Oh, Clarence. 

Lord B. Fear not, cousin. 
I do but make excuses for my rudeness 
At noon, to this fair cavalier. 

Sir G. If so, 

Let us not mar such courteous purpose, lady. 
Evel. But— 
Sir G. 


Distraction ! 


How I love him! 


Nay, you are too timid! 
[Draws Eve tne away. 


Lord B. Be we brief, sir. 


You quit these parts to-night. This place beseems 


not 

The only conference we should hold. I pray you 
Name spot and hour in which to meet again, 
Unwitnessed save by the broad early moon. 

Vyv. Meet thee again—oh yes! 

Lord B. There speaks a soldier, 
And now I own am equal. Hour and place? 

Vyv. Wait here till I have— 

Lord B. 
Here we are spied. 
Vyw. 


No, sir, on thy road. 


So be it, on my road. 
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(Aside.) (There where I learned that heaven had given 
a brother, 
There the embrace.] 
St. Kinian's Clift. 
Lord B, 
Vye. 
Lord B. Farewell! 
Sir G. (catching at Lonp Beavurort as he goes out.) 
I heard St. Kinian’s Cliff. I')l warn the Countess. 
Lord B. Do it, and famish ! 
Sir G. Well, thy fence is skilful. 
Lord B, And my hand firm. 
Sir G. But when? 
Lord B. Within the hour! 
(Exit Lorp Beacrort. 
Evel. I do conjure thee on thine honour, Vyvyan, 
Hath he not—— 
Vye. 


Within the hour I pass 


Alone? 
Alone. 


What? 
Evel. Forced quarrel on thee ? 
Vye. Quarrel! 
That were beyond his power. Upon mine honour, 
No, and thrice no! 

Evel. I scarce dare yet believe thee. 
Vyv. Why then, I thus defy thee still to tremble. 
Away this weapon (throwing down his sword). If 1 meet 

thy cousin, 
Both must be safe, for one will be unarmed. 
Evel. Mine own frank hero-lover, pardon me ; 
Yet, need'st thou not—— 
"ye. Oh, as against the Spaniard, 
There will be swords enow in Vyvyan's war-ship 
But art thou sure his heart is touched so lightly ? 
Evel. Jealous, and now! 
Vyv. No, the fair boy, ‘tis pity ! 
Enter Marsven. 
Mars. My lady, sir, invites you to her presence ; 
Pray you, this way. 
Evel. Remember—O, remember, 
One word again, before we part; but one! 
Vyv. One word. Heaven make it joyous. 
Evel. Joyous! 
Vye. Soft, let me take that echo from thy lips 
As a good omen. How my loud heart beats! 
Friend, to your lady. 
(Exeunt Vrvyan and Marspen within the castle. 
Evel. Gone! The twilight world 
Hath its stars still—but mine! Ah, woe is me! 
(Exit Evevine. 


yet cast off the 


(aside). 


Sir G. Why take the challenge, 
weapon ? 
Perchance, if, gentle, he forbears the boy ; 
Perchance, if worldly wise, he fears the noble ; 
Or hath he, in his absence, chanced with Alton ? 
It matters not. Like some dark necromancer, 
I raise the storm, then rule it thro’ the fiend! 
Where waits this man without a hope? 
Wreck. (advancing.) Save vengeance ! 
Sir G. Wert thou as near when Beaufort spoke with 
Vyvyan? 
Wreck. Shall Irepeat what Vyvyan said to Beaufort ? 
Sir G. Thou know’st—— 
Wreck. I know, that to St. Kinian’s Cliff 
Will come the man whose hand wrote “ felon” here. 
Sir G. Mark, what I ask is harder than to strike; 
Tis to forbear—but 'tis revenge with safety. 
Let Vyvyan first meet Beaufort; watch what pass, 
And if the boy, whose hand obeys all passion, 
Should slay thy foeman, and forestall thy vengeance, 
Upon thy life (thou know’st, of old, Grey Malpas 
Prevent not, nor assist. 
Wreck. That boy siay Vyvyan! 
Sir G. For Vyvyan is unarmed. 
Wreck. Law cells that—marder! 
Sir G. Which by thy witness, not unbacked by proof, 
Would give the murderer to the headsman’s axe, 
And leave Grey Malpas heir of Montreville, 
And'thee the richest squire in all his train. 
Wreck. I do conceive the scheme. But if the youth 
Fail or relent—— 
Sir G. I balk not thy revenge. 
And, if the corpse of Beaufort’s rival be 
Found on the spot where arméd Beaufort met him, 
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To whom would justice track the death blow ?—Beau- ; Can the words be so fresh on this frail record 
fort! Yet fade, obliterate from the undying soul ? , 
Wreck. No further words. Or his, or mine the hand, By these—by these—by all the solemn past 
Count one life less on earth; and weave thy scheme— By thy youth's lover—by his secret grave— 
eAs doth the worm its coils—around the dead. By every kiss upon thine infant's cheek— 
: Exit Wreoxtyrre. | By every tear that wept his fancied death— 
Sir G. One death avails as three, since for the mo- | Grieve not that still a first-born calls thee “* Mother 
ther Lady M. Rise. If these prove that such a son one 
Conscience and shame were sharper than the steel. lived, oy 
So, I o’erleap the gulf, nor gaze below. Where are your proofs that still he lives in you? 
On this side, desolate ruin; bread begrudged ; Vyv. There! in thine heart !—thine eyes that q 
And ribald scorn on impotent grey hairs ; not face me! ‘ _ 
The base poor cousin Boyhood threats with famine— Thy trembling limbs, each power, each pulse of being 
Whose very dog is butchered if it bark :— That vibrates at my voice! Let pride encase thee 
On that side bended knees and fawning smiles, With nine-fold adamant, it rends asunder ' 
Ho! ho! there—Room for my lord’s knights and At the great spell of Nature—Nature calls: 
pages ! Parent, come forth! : 
Room at the Court—room there, beside the throne! Lady M. (aside.) Resolve gives way! Lost () 
Ah, the new Earl of Montreville! His lands ence! . on 
Cover two shires. Such men should rule the state— | What! “ Fall as Romans fell, on their swords’ point? 
A gracious lord—the envious call him old; No, Clarence, no! (turning siercely.) Impostor! If ti 
Not so—the coronet conceals grey hairs. craft . ‘ +h ls 
He limp'd, they say, when he wore hose of serge. Hath, by suborning most unworthy spies 
Tut, the slow march becomes the robes of ermine. Sought in the ruins of a mourner’s life ; 
Back, Conscience, back! Go scowl on boors and Some base whereon to pile this laboured falsehood, 
beggars— Let law laugh down the fable—Quit my presence. 
Room, smiling flatterers, room for the new Earl! Vyv. No. 1 will not. 
(Exit Sim Grey. Lady M. Will not! Ho! 
9 Vy. Call your hirelings 
And let them hear me (striding to the hearth). Lo, 
ml beneath thy roof, 
ACT IV. And on the sacred hearth of sires to both, 
Sornr 1. Lapy Monrrevitur’s apartment as in Sc. Under their 'scutcheon, and before their forms 
ist, Act II. Lights. During the scene the moon rises, | Which from the ghostly canvas I invoke 
seen through the casement. Lavy MontREVILLE seated. | To hail their son—I take my dauntless stand, 
| Armed with my rights; now bid your menials thrust 
Enter Vyvvan. From his own hearth the heir of Montreville! 
Lady M. Thou com'st already to demand thy bride? 
Vyv. Alas! such nuptials are deferred. This night Enter Servants. 
The invader summons me—my sole bride, Honour, | Lady M. Seize on—— (Clasping her hands before | 
And my sole altar—England! (Aside.) How to break | Face.) 
it? Out—ont! His father stands before me 
Lady M. My Clarence on the land, and thou on sea, | In the son's image. No, I dare not! 
Both for their country armed! Heaven shield ye both! | Servant. Madam, 
Vyv. Say you that ?—Both ?—You, who so love your | Did you not summon us? 
son? | Vy. They wait your mandate, 
Lady M. Better than life, I love him! Lady of Montreville. 
Vyv. (aside.) I must rush Lady M. I called not. Go! 
Into the thick. Time goads me! (Aloud.) Had you [Exeunt Servants, 
not | Art thou my son? Ifso, have mercy, Edmond! 
Another son? A first-born? Let Heaven attest with what remorseful soul 
Lady M. Sir! I yielded to my ruthless father’s will, 
Vye. A son, | And with cold lips profaned a second vow. 
On whom those eyes dwelt first—whose infant cry _| I had a child—I was a parent, true ; 
Broke first on that divine and holiest chord But exiled from the parent's paradise, 
In the deep heart of woman, which awakes Not mine the frank joy in the face of day, 
All Nature’s tenderest music? Turn not from me! The pride, the boast, the triumph, and the rapture; 
I know the mystery of thy mournful life. Thy couch was sought as with a felon’s step, 
Will it displease thee—will it—to believe | And whispering nature shnddered at detection. 
That son is living still? Oh, couldst thou guess what hell to loftier minds 
Lady M. Sir—sir—such license It is to live in one eternal lie! 
Expels your listener (rises). Yet, spite of all, how dear thou wert ! 
Vye. No, thon wilt not leave me? Vyv. I was? 
I say, thou wilt not leave me—on my knees Is the time past forever? What my sin? 
I say, thou shalt not leave me! Lady M. 1 loved thee till another son was born, 
Lady M. Loose thine hold! A blossom ‘mid the snows. Thou wert afar, 
Vyv. I am thy son—thine Edmond—thine own Seen rarely—alien—on a stranger's breast 
child! Leaning for life. But this thrice-blesséd one 
Saved from the steel, the deep, the storm, the battle; Smiled in mine eyes, took being‘from my breast, 
Rising from death to thee—the source of life ! Slept in mine arms; here love asked no concealment 
Flung by kind heaven once more upon thy breast, | Here the tear shamed not—here the kiss was glory 
Kissing thy robe, and clinging to thy knees. | Here I put on my royalty of woman— 
Dost thou reject thy son? | The guardian, the protector; food, health, life— 
Lady M. I have no son, | It clung to me for all. Mother and child, 
Save Clarence Beaufort. | Each was the ali to each. 
Vy. Do not—do not hear her, Vy. O, prodigal, 
Thou who, enthroned amid the pomp of stars, Such wealth to him, yet nought to spare to me! 
Dost take no holier name than that of Father! | Lady M. My boy grew up, my Clarence. Looking 
Thou hast no other son? 0, cruel one! on him 
Look—look—these letters to the priest who reared Men prized his mother more—so fair and stately, 
him— | And the world deemed to such high state the heir! 
See where thou call'st him ‘ Edmond”—“ child”— | Years went ; they told me that by Nature's death 
*life’s all "— | Thou hadst in boyhood passed away to heaven. 


ae 
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| Lady M. (rushing after him.) Hold, hold—too gen- 
erous, hold! Come back, my son! 
[Bait Lapy MonTREVILLE. 


I wept thy fate; and long ere tears were dried, 
The thought that danger, too, expired for Clarence, 
Did make thy memory gentle. 


Vyv. Do you wish 
That I were still what once you wept to deem me? Sorne 2. St. Kinian's Clif. The ship on the sea. 
Lady M. I did rejoice when my lip kissed thy brow: Weeckiyrre standing in the shadow of a broken 
I did rejoice to give thy heart its bride ; rock, 


[| would have drained my coffers for her dowry ; ; 
But wouldst thou ask me if I can rejoice Enter Lonp Beavrort. 
That a life rises from the grave abrupt Lord B. And still not here: The hour has long since 
To doom the life I cradled, reared, and wrapt passed. 
From every breeze, to desolation ?—No! I'll climb yon tallest peak, and strain mine eyes 
Vyw. What would you have me do? Down the sole path between the cliff and ocean. 
Lady M. Accept the dowry, (Exit Lory Breavrort 
And, blest with Eveline’s love, renounce thy mother. Wreck, (advancing). The boors first grinned, then 
Vyv. Renounce thee! No—these lips belie not paled, and crept away ; 


Nature! The tavern-keeper slunk, and muttered “ Hangdog !" 
Never! And the she-drudge whose rough hand served the 
Lady M. Eno’—I can be mean no more, drink, 


Ey'n in the prayer that asked his life. Go, slay it. Stifled her shriek, and let the tankar fall! 
Wye. Why must my life slay his ? It was not so in the old mevry days: 
Lady M. Since his was shaped | Then the scarred hangdog was “‘ fair gentleman." 
To soar to power—not grovel to dependence— And—but the reckoning waits. Why tarries he? 
And I do seal his death-writ when I say, [Signal gun from the ship. 
“Down to the dust, Usurper; bow the knee Asignal! Ha! 
And sue for alms to the true Lord of Beaufort.” Vyv. (without). Icome! I come! 
Those words shall not be said—I'll find some nobler. Wreck. (grasping his knife, but receding as he sees 
Thy rights areclear. The law might long defer them— Beavrort, who appears above). Hot lordling! 
I do forestall the law. These lands be thine. [had well nigh forestalled thee. Patience! 
Wait not my death to lord it in my hall: [Creeps under the shadow of the rock, and thence 
Thus I say not to Clarence, “‘ Be dependent”— steals out of sight in the background, 
But I can say, ‘Share poverty with me.” } 


I go to seek him; at his side depart; Enter Lorp Beavrorr. 


He spurns thine alms: I wronged thee—take thy Lord B. Good! 
vengeance! From crag to crag he bounds—my doubts belied him; 
Vyv. Merciless—hold, and hear me—I—alms!~— | His haste is eager as my own. 


vengeance !— ; ‘ 
True—true, this heart a mother never cradled, Enter Vrvyan. 
Or she had known it better. } Sir, welcome. 
Lady M. Edmond! Vyv. Stay me not, stay me not! Thou hast all else 
Vye. Hush! But honour—rob me not of that! Unhand me! 
Call me that name no more—it dies for ever! Lord B. Unhand thee? yes—to take thy ground and 
Nay, I renounce thee not, for that were treason draw. 
On the child’s lip. Parent, renounce thy child! Vyv. Thou know’st not what thou sayest. Let me 


As for these nothings (giving the papers), take them; | gol 
if you dread | Lord B. Thyself didst name the place and hour: 
To find words, once too fond, they're blurr’d already— Vyv. For here 


You'll see but tears: tears of such sweetness, madam. | I thought to clasp—(aside) I have no brother now! 
I did not think of lands and halls, pale Countess, Lord B. He thought to clasp his Eveline. Death and 


I did but think—these arms shall clasp a mother. | madness ! 
Now they are worthless—take them. Never guess Vy». Eveline! Thou lov'st not Eveline. Be con- 


How covetous I was—how hearts, cast off, soled. 
Pine for their rights—rights not of parchment, lady. | Thou hast not known affliction—hast not stood 
Part we, then, thus? No, put thine arms around | Without the porch of the sweet home of men; 
me; | Thou hast leaned upon no reed that pierced the heart ; 
Let me remember in the years to come, Thou hast not known what it is, when in the desert 
That I have lived to say, a mother blessed me! The hopeless find the fountain: happy boy, 
Lady M. Oh, Edmond, Edmond, thou hast conquered, | Thou hast not loved. Leave love to man and sorrow! 


| 


Edmond! | Lord B. Dost thou presume upon my years? Dull 
Thy father’s voice!—his eyes! Look down from scoffer ! 
heaven, The brave is man betimes—the coward never. 


Bridegroom, and pardon me; I bless thy child! Boy if I be, my playmates have been veterans ; 
Vyv. Hark! she has blessed her son! It mounts to | My toy a sword, and my first lesson valour. 
heaven, | And, had I taken challenge as thou hast, 
The blessing of the mother on her child! | And on the ground replied to bold defiance 
Mother, and mother;—how the word thrills thro’ | With random words implying dastard taunts, 
me! With folded arms, pale liy;, and haggard brow, 
Mother, again dear mother! Place thy hand | I'd never live to call myself a man. 
Here—on my heart. Now thou hast felt it beat, Thus says the boy, since :nanhood is so sluggard, 
Wilt thou misjudge it more? Recoil’st thou still? | Soldier and captain. Do not let me strike thee! 
Lady M. (breaking from him.) What have I done ?— Vy». Do it,—and tell thy mother, when thy band 
betrayed, condemned my Clarence ! Outraged my cheek, I pardoned thee, and pitied. 
Vy». Condemned thy Clarence! By thy blessing, Lord B. Measureless insult! Pitied! 
No! } ‘ (Second gun. 
That blessing was my birthright. I have won Vye. There, again ! 
That which I claimed. Give Clarence all the rest. And still so far! Out of my path, insane one! 
Silent, as sacred, be the memory Were there nought else, thy youth, thy mother’s love 
Of this atoning hour. Look, evermore (kissing her) Should make thee sacred to a warrior’s arm— 
Thus—thus I seal the secret of thy first-born ! Out of my path. Thus, then (suddenly lifts, and puts 
Now, only Clarence lives! Heaven guard thy Clar- him aside) 
ence! Oh, England—England ! 
Now deem me dead to thee. Farewell, farewell ! Do not reject me too!—I come! I come! 
(Exit Vrvyan. (Exit up the cliff. 
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Lord B. Thrust from his pathw ay—every vein runs 
fire! 
Thou shalt not thus escape me—Stand or die! (rushes 
after him.) 
{Vyvyan retreats to the edge of the cliff, and 
grasps for support at the bough of a tree. 
Viv. Forbear, forbear ! 
Lord B. Thy blood on thine own head! 
(Third gun. 
[As Beavrort lifts his sword and strikes, Vrv- 
YAN retreats—the bough breaks, and Vyvyan 
Jalls down the precipice. 
Wreck. (who has followed part of the way, peering down 
the precipice.) 
Is the deed done? If not, this steel completes it. 
[Descends the cliff’, and disappears. 
[Lory Beavrort sinks on his knee in horror. 
The ship sails on as the scene closes slowly. 


—_—_a——_—_—. 
ACT V. 


St. Kinian's Clif’. 
passed since the date of Act IV. 


Scene 1. 


Enter Sir Grey pe Matras. 
Sir G. A year—and Wrecklyffe still is mute and ab- | 

sent, 

Even as Vyvyanis! Mostclear! He saw, 

And haply shared, the murderous deed of Beaufort ; 

And Beaufort’s wealth hath bribed him to desert 

Penury and me. That Clarence slew his brother 

I cannot doubt. He shuts me from his presence ; 

But I have watched him, wandering, lone, yet haunt- 
ed— 

Marked the white lip and glassy eyes of one 

For whom the grave has ghosts, and silence, horror. 

His mother, on vague pretext of mistrust 

That I did sell her first-born to the pirate, 

Excludes me from her sight, but sends me alms 

Lest the world cry, ‘‘ See, her poor cousin starves !" 

Can she guess Beaufort’s guilt? Nay! For she lives! 

I know that deed, which, told unto the world, 

Would make me heir of Montreville. O, mockery! 

For how proceed ?—no proof! How charge ?—no wit- 
ness! 

How cry, “‘Lo! murder !" yet produce no corpse! 


Enter Auton. 

Alton. Sir Grey de Malpas! I was on my way 
To your own house. 

Sir G. Good Alton—can I serve you? 

Alton. The boy I took from thee, returned a man 
Twelve months ago: mine oath absolved. 

Sir G. *Tis true. 

Alton. Here did [hail the rightful lord of Montreville, 
And from these arms he rushed to claim his birthright. 

Sir G. (aside) She never told me this. 

Alton, That night, his war-ship 
Sailed to our fleet. I deemed him with the battle. 
Time went ; Heaven's breath had scattered the Armada. 
I sate at my porch to welcome him—he came not. 

I said, ‘‘ His mother has abjured her offspring, 
And law detains him while he arms for justice.” 
Hope sustained patience till to-day. 

Sir G. To-day 

Alton, The very friend who had led me to te breast 
Returns, and—— 

Sir G. (soothingly.) Well? 

Alton. He fought not with his country. 

Sir G. And this cold friend lets question sleep a year? 

Alton. His bark too rashly chased the flying foe ; 
Was wrecked on hostile shores; and he a prisoner. 

Sir G. Lean on my arm, thou'rt faint. 

Alton. Oh, Grey de Malpas, 
Can men so vanish—save in murderous graves ? 

You turn away. 

Sir @. What murder without motive ? 
And who had motive here ? 

Alton. 

Sir G. Kindred! 

kindred. 
Old man, beware how thou asperse Lord Beaufort! 


Unnatural kindred. 
Ensnare me not! Mine, too, that 
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A yeur is supposed to have | 


| “Alton. Beaufort ! ! Ob, horror! How the instinctive ve 
| truth 
Starts from thy lips! 
Sir G. 
Alton. 
Ask pardon, if accomplice—— 
| Sir @. I accomplice ! 
Nay, since ’tis my good name thon sulliest now— 
This i is mine answer: Probe; examine; search; 
And call on justice to belie thy slander. 
Go, seek the aid of stout Sir Godfrey Seymon-: ; 
A dauntless magistrate; strict, upright, honest: 
(Aside.) At heart a Puritan, and hates a Lora 
| W ith other slides that fit into my grooves, 
| Alton. He bears with all the righteous name thon 
| giv'st him, 
Thy zeal acquits thyself. 
Sir G. And charges none. 
| Alton. Heaven reads the heart. Man can but track 
the deed. 
| My task is stern. 


From mine—priest ! 
Not of man 


[Exit Axroy, 
Sir G. Scent lies—suspicion dogs— 
And with hot breath pants on the flight of conscience 
| Abt who comes here? Sharp wit, round all oce asion | 


Enter FaLKner with Sailors. 
‘alk. Learn all you can—when latest seen, 
where— 
| Meanwhile I seek yon towers. 
[Exeunt Sailors 
Sir G. Doubtless, fair sir, 
I speak to Vyvyan's friend. My name is Malpas— 
Can it be true, as Alton doth inform me, 
| That you suspect your comrade died by murder? 
Falk. Murder ! 
Sir G. 


an 


And by a rival’s 


| 

hand? 

| Yet surely so I did conceive the priest. 

| Falk. Murder !—a rival !—true, he loved a maiden! 
| 

| 

} 


Amazed! 


Sir G. In yonder halls! 
Falk. Despair! Am I too late 
For all but vengeance! Speak, sir—whe this ri 

Sir G. Vengeance !—fie—seek those towers, 

learn compassion. 
Sad change indeed, since here, at silent night, 
Your Vyvyan met the challenge of Lord Beaufort. 

Falk. A challenge ?—here ?—at night? 

Sir G. Yes, this the place. 
How sheer the edge! crag, cave, and chasm below! 
If the foot slipped,—nay, let us think slipped heed- 

less,— 
Or some weak wounded man were headlong plunged, 
What burial place more secret ? 

Falk. Hither, look! 

Look where, far down the horrible descent, 
Through some fresh cleft rush subterranean waves, 
How wheel and circle ghastly swooping wings ! 

Sir G. The sea-gulls ere a storm. 

Falk. No! Heaven is clear! 
The storm they tell, speeds lightning towards the 

guilty. 
Sco have I seen the foul birds in lone creeks 
Sporting around the shipwrecked seaman’s bones. 
Guide me, ye spectral harbingers ! 
[Descends the cliff. 

Sir @. From bough 
To bough he swings—from peak to slippery peak 
I see him dwindling down ;—the loose stones rattle ; 
He falls—he falls—but "lights on yonder ledge, 

And from the glaring sun turns stedfast eyes 
Where still the sea-gulls wheel; now crawls, now 
leaps ; 
Crags close around him—not a glimpse nor sound! 
O, diver for the dead,—bring up but bones, 
And round the skull I'll wreathe my coronet. ; 
[Scene closes on Sire Grey seated. 


1? 
and 





Sornr 2. A room in the castle of Montreville—with case- 
ment opening on a balcony that overhangs the sea. 
Enter Lavy Montrevitir and MarsDEN. 
Lady M. Willhe nor hunt nor hawk? This constant 
gloom ! 
| Canst thou not guess the cause? He was so joyous! 
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Mars. Young plants need air and sun; man’s youth Enter Marsven with a letter 
the world. | Mars. From the Queen ! 
Young men should pine for action. Comfort, madam, | (While the Countess reads, MarspEn, turning to Loup 
The cause is clear, if you recall the date. Beavrort,) 
Lady M. Thou hast marked the date? My dear young lord, be gay! The noblest knight 
Mars. Since that bold seaman’s visit. | In all the land, Lord Essex, on his road 
Lady M. Thy tongue runs riot, man. How should | From conquered Cadiz, with the arméd suite 
that stranger,— That won his laurels, sends before to greet you, 


sav a stranger, strike dismay in Beaufort? And prays you will receive him in your halls. 
Isay a ger, ; y ) } y ve | J 
Mars. Dismay! Not that, but emulation! Lord B. The flower of England's gentry, spotless 
Ay! Essex! 


Lady M. ‘ — 
You speak my thoughts, and I have prayed our Queen | Sully him not, old man, bid him pass on. 


To rank your young lord with her chivalry ; Lady M. Joy, Beaufort, joy! August Elizabeth 
This day mine envoy should return. Owns thee her knight, and bids thee wear her colours, 


Mars. This day? And break thy maiden lance for England's lady. 
Let me ride forth and meet him! Lord B. I will not go. Barbed steeds and knightly 
Lady M. Go! banners— 
5 (Exit Maxspen. | Baubles and gewgaws! 
‘Tis true! Mars. Glorious to the young. 
Such was the date. Hath Clarence guessed the Lord B. Ay—to the young! Oh, when did poet- 
dreams 


secret— 
Guessed that a first-born lives? I dread to question! Ever shape forth such fairy land as youth! 
Yet sure the wronged was faithful, and the wrong Gossamer hopes, pearled with the dews of morn, 
Is my heart’s canker-worm and gnaws unseen. Gay valour, bounding light on welcome peril, 
Where wanderest thou, sad Edmond? Not one word | Errors themselves, the sparkling overflow, 


To say thou liv'’st—thy very bride forsaken, Of life as headlong, but as pure as streams 

As if love, frozen at the parent well-spring, That rush from sunniest hill-tops kissing heaven, — 

Left every channel dry! What hollow tread, Lo! that is youth. Look on my soul, old man, 

Heavy and weary falls? Is that the step Well—is it not more grey than those blanched hairs ? 

Which touched the mean earth with a lightsome Lady M. He raves—heed not his words. Go, speed 
scorn, the leech! 


[Exit MarspEN 


As if the air its element? 
Lady M. (aside.) I know these signs—by mine own 


Enter Beavrort—his dress neglected—wrapped in a loose soul I know them ; 
mantle of fur. This is nor love, nor honour’s sigh for action, 
Lord B. Cold! cold! Nor Nature's milder suffering. This is guilt! 
And yet I saw the beggar doff his frieze, Clarence—now, side by side, I sit with thee! 
Warm in his rags. ( shiver under ermine. Put thine arms round me, lean upon my breast— 
For me ‘tis never summer—never—never ! » It is a mother’s breast. So, that is well; 
Lady M. How fares my precious one ? Now—whisper low—what is thy crime? 
Lord B. Well ;—but so cold. Lord B. (bursting into tears.) O, mother! 
Ho! there! without! Would thuu hadst never borne me! 
Baber Gearent | Lady M. Ah, ungrateful ! 
, aa aoe | Lord B. No—for thy sake I speak. Thou—justly 
Wine—wine! ; proud, ‘ F 
(Exit Servant. For thou art pure; thou, on whose whitest name 
Lady M. Alas! alas! Detraction spies no soil—dost thon say “crime” 
bt a is fever—thy hand burns. That hand! Unto thy son ; and is his answer tears? 
Ay, that hand always burns. Enter Eve.ixr, weaving flowers as in first act. 
Re-enter Servant with wine, and a goblet of rich work- Boel. Dieseeds © Ginekes 
manship, set in jewels, To ath on Heo, 
Look you—the cup Say when ye find him 
The wondrous Tuscan jeweller, Cellini, Who sang “ Woe is me!” 
Made for a king! A king's gift to thy father! (Approaching Bravrort.) Have you no news ? 
What? Serve such gauds to me! Lord B. Of whom ? 
Lady M. Thyself so ordered Evel. Of Vyvyan ? 
In the proud whims thy light heart made so graceful. Lord B. That name! Her reason wanders; and O, 
Lord B. Wasi proud once? Ha! ha! What's this? mother, 
—not wine? When that name’s uttered—so doth mine—hush, hush 
Servant. The Malvoisie your lordship’s friends, last it. 
year, (Evertng goes to the balcony, and throws the 
Esteemed your rarest. garland into the sea. 
Lord B. How one little year Lady M. Kill me at once—or when I ask again, 
Hath soured it into nausea! Faugh—'tis rank. What is thy crime ?—reply, ‘No harm to Vyvyan!’ 
Lady M. (to servant.) Send for the leech—quick—go. Lord B. (breaking away.) Unhand me! Let me go! 
(Exit Servant. [Brit Lory Bravrorr. 
Oh, Clarence! Clarence ! Lady M. This pulse beats still ! 
Is this the body’s sickness, or the soul’s? Nature rejects me! 
Is it life’s youngest sorrow, love misplaced ? Evel. (from the balcony.) Come, come—see the gar- 
Thou dost not still love Eveline ? land, 6 
Lord B. Did I love her? It dances on the waves so merrily. 
Lady M. Or one whose birth might more offend my 
ride ? Enter MaRrsveEn. 
Well, lam proud. But I would hail as daughter Mars. (drawing aside Lavy M.) Forgive this haste. 
The meanest maiden from whose smile thy lip Amid St. Kinian’s cliffs 
Caught smiles again. Thy smile is day to me. Where, once an age, on glassy peaks may glide 


Lord B. Poor mother, fear not. Never hermit-| The shadow of a man, a stranger venturing 
monk, Hath found bleached human bones, and to your 
Gazing on skulls in lone sepulchral cells, hall, 
Had heart as proof to woman's smile as mine. Nearest at hand, and ever famed for justice, 
Lady M. The court—the camp—ambition— Leads on the crowd, and saith the dead was Vyvyan. 
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Evel. Ha! who named Vyvyan? Has he then come 
back ? 
Mars. Fair mistress, no. 
Lady M. If on this terrible earth 
Pity lives still—lead her away. Be tender. 
Evel. (approaching Lavy M.) I promised him to love 
you as a mother. 
Kiss me, and trust in Heaven! He will return! 
[Bxeunt Eve tine and Marspen. 
Lady M. These horrors are unreal. 


Enter a Servant. 

Servant, Noble mistress, 
Sir Godfrey Seymour, summoned here in haste, 
Craves your high presence in the Justice Hall. 

Lady M. Mine—Mine? Where goést thou? 

Servant. 

Seek my young lord. 

Lady M. 


Stir not. My son is ill. 


Thyself canst witness how the fever—(hurrying to the | 


side scene) Marsden ! 


Enter Marsven. 
My stricken Clarence !—In his state, a rumour 
Of—of what passes here, might blast life—reason: 
Go, lure him hence—if he resist, use force 
As to a maniac.—Good old man, thou lov’st him; 
His innocent childhood played around thy knees— 
I know I can trust thee—Quick—speak not :—Save ! 


(Bait Marspen. | 


(to Servant.) Announce my coming. 
(Exit Servant. 
This day, life to shield 
The living son :—Death, with the dead, to-morrow! 
(Exit Lapy Monrrevi._e. 


Scene 3. A vast feudal hall in the castle. At the ex- 
treme end, the carved screen work of later date, sup- 
porting the minstrels’ gallery (similar to that in Hamp- 
ton Court). The opening in the screen is made the 
principal entry on the scene. In another part of the 
hall a high Gothic casement forms a recess, over which 
a curtain is drawn aside. Inthe recess a tressel, serv- | 
ing as a bier for the remains of the dead, which are 
covered with a cloth. At each side of the screen entry, 
a halberdier in the service of Str Goprrey Seymour, 
officiating as constable. Auton kneeling before the | 
tressel in the recess. 

In front of the stage, a table, before which Sin Goprrry 
Seymour seated. A Clerk employed in writing. Sim 
Grey pe Mapas standing near Sin Goprrey. Favk- | 
NER a littie apart. 
Sir Godf. (to Fatxner.) Be patient, sir, and give us 

ampler proof 

To deem yon undistinguishable bones 

The relics of your friend. 
Falk. That gentleman 

Can back my oath, that these, the plume, the gem 

Which Vyvyan wore—I found them on the cliff. 

Sir Godf. Verily, is it so? 
Sir Grey. (with assumed reluctance.) Sith law compel 
me—- 

Yes, I must vouch it. 

Enter Servant. 
Servant. (placing a chair of state.) Sir, my lady comes. | 
Sir Godf. Let not that sight appal her, 
Sir Grey. And her son. 
[Servant draws the curtain rownd the recess, 


| 


leaving Auton still kneeling within, and exit. | 


Enter Lavy Montreviixe, and seats herself. 
Sir Godf. You pardon, madam, mine imperious du- 
ties, 
And know my dismal task—— 
Lady M. Pray you be brief, sir. 
Sir Godf. Was, this time year, the captain of a war- 


ship, 
Vyvyan his name, your guest ? 
Lady M. But one short day— 
To see my ward, whom he had saved from pirates. 
Sir Godf. I pray you, madam, in his converse with 
you 
Spoke he of any foe, concealed or open, 
Whom he had cause to fear? 


Sir Godfrey bade me 


Lady M. 8 
Sir Godf. 
Of any such? 
| Lady M. (after a pause.) I do not. 

Sir Godf. (aside to FaLKNER.) 
| Question this lady, sir? 
| Falk. 


Of none! 


| 


Nor know yoy 


Would you farther 


No, she is woman, 

| And mother; let her go. I wait Lord Beaufort. 

| Sir Godf. Madam, no longer will we task your 
presence. 


Enter Lonp Beavrort, breaking from MARrspEn, and 
other Attendants. 
Lord B. Off, dotard, off! Guests in our hall! 
Lady M. He is i), 
Sore ill—fierce fever—I will lead him forth. 
Come, Clarence ; darling, come! 
Lord B. Who is this man? 
Falk. The friend of Vyvyan, whose pale bones plea 
yonder, 
Lord B. 1-1 will go. Let's steal away, my mother, 
{Sim Grey intercepts the retreat of Beavrony, 
and, with bye play intimating remonstrane 
and encouragement, urges him forward. 
Falk. Lost friend, in war, how oft thy word was 
‘spare,’— 
Methinks I hear thee now. (drawing aside Lozp 
Bravurort.) 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Young lord, I came 
Into these halls, demanding blood for blood— 
But thy remorse (this ts remorse) disarms me. 
Speak ; do but say—(look, I am young myself, 
| And know how hot is youth ;) speak—do but say, 
| After warm words, struck out from jealous frenzy, 
Quick swords were drawn: Man's open strife with 
man— 
Passion, not murder: Say this, and may law 
Pardon thee, as a soldier does! 
Sir ey (to Marspen.) Call Eveline, 
She can attest our young lord's innocence. 
[Exit Marsvex 
Falk. He will not speak, sir, let my charge proceed. 
Lady M. (aside.) Whate’er the truth—of that—of that 
hereafter, 
Now but remember, child, thy birth, thy name ;— 
Thy mother's heart, it beats beside thee—take 
Strength from its pulses. 
Lord B. Keep close, and for thy sake 
I will not cry—‘*Twas passion, yet still, murder ! 
Sir Godf. (who has been conversing aside with Sim 
Grey.) 
Then jealous love the motive? Likelier that 
Than Alton’s wilder story. 


Enter Evevtner and Marspven. 
Sweet young madam, 
If I be blunt, forgive me; we are met 
On solemn matters which relate to one 
Who, it is said, was your betrothed: 
Evel. To Vyvyan! 
Sir Godf. 'Tis also said, Lord Beaufort crossed his 


| suit, 
And your betrothed resented. 
Evel. No! forgave. 
Sir Grey. Yes, when you feared some challenge from 
Lord Beaufort, 
Did Vyvyan not cast down his sword and say, 
‘Both will be safe, for one will be unarmed ?” 
(Great sensation through the hall. Favxner and Siz 
Goprrey both.) Unarmed! 
Evel. 
‘alk. 
Sir Godf. Accuser, peace! 
Lord Beaufort, : 
Upon such tokens, with your own strange bearing, 
As ask appeal to more august tribunal, 
| You stand accused of purposed felon murder 
On one named Vyvyan, Captain of the Dreadnought— 
| Wouldst thou say anght against this solemn charge? 
Evel. Murdered !—he—Vyvyan! Thou his murderer, 
Clarence, 
In whose rash heat my hero loved frank valour? 
| Lo! I, to whom his life is as the sun 


His very words! 
Oh, vile assassin ! 
This is most grave. 


| 
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Say you “confess’d!" O tender, tender conscience! 
Mantle thee thus. } Vyvyan, rough sailor, galled him and provoked ; 

Lady M. (aside.) Be firm—deny, and live. He raised his hand. To the sharp verge of the cliff 
Lord B. (with a vacillating attempt at his former | Vyvyan recoiled, backed by an outstretched bough. 
haughtiness. ) The bough gave way—he fell, but not to perish ; 

You call my bearing ‘‘ strange”—what marvel, sir? Saved by a bush-grown ledge that broke his fall ; 
Stunned by such charges, of a crime so dread. Long stunned he lay; when opening dizzy eyes, 
What proof against me? On a grey crag between him and the abyss 
Lady M. (whilst Lavy M. speaks, Str Grey steals He saw the face of an old pirate foe; 
behind the curtain.) Words deposed by whom? Saw the steel lifted, saw it flash and vanish, 
A man unknown ;—a girl’s vague fear of quarre] As a dark mass rushed thro’ the moonlit air 
His motive what ? A jealous anger! Phantoms ! Dumb into deeps below—the indignant soil 
Js not my son mine all?—And yet this maid Had slid like glass beneath the murderer's feet, 
[plighted to another. Had I done 80 And his own death-spring whirled him to his doom. 
If loved by him, and at the risk of life ? Then Vyvyan rose, and, crawling down the rock, 
Again, I ask all present what the motive? Stood by the foe, who, stung to late remorse 
‘Alton. (advancing from the recess with Sin Grey.) By hastening death, gasped forth a dread confession. 
Rank, fortune, birthright. Miserable woman ! The bones ye find are those of Murder's agent— 
Lady M. Whence com'’st thou, pale accuser? Murder's arch-schemer—Who ?—Ho! Grey de Malpas, 
Alton. From the dead! Stand forth! Thou art the man! 
Which of ye two will take the post I leave ? Sir Grey. Hemm’d round with toils, 
Which of ye two will draw aside that veil, Soul, crouch no more! Base hireling, doff thy mask, 
Look on the bones behind, and cry, “I’m guiltless?” | And my sword writes the lie upon thy front. 
Hast thou conspired with him to slay thy first-born, By Beaufort’s hand died Vyvyan— 
Or knows he not that Vyvyan was his brother? Knight. As the spell 
{Lavy MonTREVILLE swoons. Till now Evr- Shatters the sorcerer when his fiends desert him, 
LInE has held to Beavrort—now she rushes | Let thine own words bring doom upon thyself! 
to Lapy MonTREVILLE. Now face the front on which to write the lie. 
Lord B. My brother! No! no! no! (clutching hold [Casts of hia helmet 
of Sim Grey.) (Sr Grey drops his sword and staggers back 
Kinsman, he lies! into the arms of the retainers, 
Sir Grey. Alas! Evel. Thou liv’st, thou liv’st- 
Lord B. Wake, mother, wake. I ask not speech. Vyv. (kneeling to her.) Is life worth something still? 
Lift but thy brow—one flash of thy proud eye Sir Grey. Air, air—my staff—some chord seems 


Is to the world—with my calm trust in Heaven 


Would strike these liars dumb! broken here. [ Pressing his heart. 
Alton, Read but those looks Marsden, your lord shot his poor cousin's dog ; 


To learn that thou art—— In the dog's grave—mark !—bury the poor cousin. 


Lord B. Cain! (grasping Fatkner.) Out with [Sinks exhausted, and is borne out. 
thy sword— Vyv. Mine all on earth, if I may call thee mine. 
Hew off this hand. Thou calledst me ‘‘ Assassin !” Evel. Thine, thine, thro’ life, thro’ death—one heart, 
Too mild—say “‘ Fratricide !" Cain, Cain, thy brother ! one grave ! 


(Falls. | I knew thou wouldst return, for I have lived 
Evel. It cannot be so! No. Thou wondrous Mercy, | In thee so utterly, thou couldst not d 
That, from the pirate’s knife, the funeral seas And I live still.—The dial needs the sun ; 
And all their shapes of death, didst save the lone one, | But love reflects the image of the loved, 
To prove to earth how vainly man despairs Tho’ every beam be absent !—Thine, all thine! 
While God is in the heavens—I cling to thee, Lady M. My place is forfeit on thy breast, not his. 
As Faith unto its anchor! (Zo Siem Grey.) Back, false [Pointing to Beavurort. 

kinsman! Clarence, embrace thy brother, and my first-born. 

I tell thee Vyvyan lives—the boy is guiltless ! His rights are clear—my love for thee suppressed 





Falk. Poor, noble maid! How my heart bleeds for them 
her! He may forgive me yet—wilt thou? 
Lady M. (starteng up.) Sentence us both! or, stay,— Beau. Forgive thee! 


would law condemn Oh mother, what is rank to him who hath stood 
A child so young, if I had urged him to it? Banished from out the social pale of men, 

Sir Godf. Unnatural mother, hush! Sir Grey, to you, | Bowed like a slave, and trembling as a felon ? 
Perchance ere long, by lives too justly forfeit, Heaven gives me back mine ermine, innocence ; 
Raised to this earldom, I entrust these—prisoners. And my lost dignity of manhood, honour. 

[Motions to the halberdiers, who advance to | 1 miss nought else.—Room there for me, my brother! 
arrest Bravrort and Lavy MonTREVILLE. Viv. Mother, come first !—love is as large as heaven ! 

Mars. O, day of woe! Falk. But why so long—— 

Sir Grey. Woe—yes! Make way for us. Vye. What! could I face thee, friend, 

(Trumpet. | Or claim my bride, till I had won back henour? 
Buter Servant. The fleet had sailed—the foeman was defeated 

Servant, My lord of Essex just hath passed the gates ; 9 ped Bah Mae m0 Cate te Se. 

, ndaer tw _ Oe sae Ba * | The prince of England's youth, frank-hearted Essex, 
But an armed knight who rode beside the Earl, 
After brief question to the crowd without, 
Sprang from his steed, and forces here his way! 


Passed by—— _ But later I will tell you how 

Pity woke question ; soldier felt for soldier. 

Essex then, nobly envying Drake’s renown, 
Conceived a scheme, kept secret till our clarions, 
Startling the towers of Spain, told earth and time 
How England answers the invader. Clarence, 
Look—I have won the golden spurs of knighthood! 


Enter Kniaut in half armour—wrapped in his horse- 
man's cloak, his vizor three parts down, 
Knight. Forgiveness of all present ! 
Sir Godf. Who art thou ? 
Knight. A soldier, knighted by the hand of Essex For worldly gifts, we'll share them—hush, my brother ; 
Upon the breach of Cadiz. Love me, and thy gift is as large as mine. 
Sir Godf. What thy business ? Fortune stints gold to some; impartial Nature 
Knight. Tospeak the truth. Who is the man accused | Shames her in proffering more than gold to all— 
Of Vyvyan’s murder? Joy in the sunshine, beauty on the earth, 


Sir Grey. You behold him yonder. And love reflected in the glass of conscience ; 
Knight. *Tis false. Are these so mean? Place grief and guilt beside 
Sir Grey. His own lips have confessed his crime. them, 


Decked in a sultan’s splendour, and compare! 
The world’s most royal heritage is his 
| Who most enjoys, most loves, and most forgives. 


Knight. (throwing down his gauntlet.) 
This to the man whose crushing lie bows down 
Upon the mother’s bosom that young head ! 
















































































Chitur’'s Easy Chair. 


N the very height of the Presidential campaign 
one bright autumn morning was hailed, in the 
pleasant town of Ithaca, in New York, with ring- 
ing bells and thundering cannon, but for no po- 
litical celebration whatever. Had the little town, 
dreaming upon the shore of the lake so long, sud- 
denly resolved that it would justify the classic 
name with which Surveyor-General De Witt 
blessed its beginning, and as old Ithaca produced 
a wise man so the new should produce wise men ? 
‘The Surveyor who so liberally diffused so Greek 
and Roman a system of names through the hap- 
less wilderness of Central New York half a cen- 
tury ago, would have smiled with delight to see 
the town decorated through all its broad and 


cheerful streets with the yellow and red of an- | 


tumn, and ringing its bells of joy because a uni- 
versity was to open its gates that day. But 


old Paris, Salamanca and Bologna, Salerno and | 
Padua, Gottingen and Oxford and Cambridge | 


would surely have failed to recognize a sister 
could they have looked into Ithaca. 


they would have seen only their fair, legitimate 
descendant. 

The hotels and the streets and the private 
houses were evidently full of strangers. Around 
the solid brick building, over the entrance of 
which was written ‘‘ The Cornell Library,” there 
was a moving crowd, and a throng of young men 
poured in and out at the door, and loitered, vague- 


ly expectant, upon the steps. 
the morning there were two or three hundred 
young men answering to a roll-call at a side door, 
and the hall above was filled with the citizens. 
Presently the young men pressed in, and a pro- | 
cession entered the hall and ascended the plat- 


form. Prayer and music followed, and then a 
tall man, spare, yet of a rugged frame and slight- 
ly stooping, his Whole aspect marking an indomi- 


table will, stood up and read a brief, simple, | 


clear, and noble address. It said modestly that 
this was but the beginning of an institution of 
learning for those upon whom fortune had omitted 
to smile ; an institution in which any person could 
acquire any instruction in any branch of knowl- 
edge, and in which every branch should be equal- 
ly honorable. Every word hit the mark, and the 
long and sincere applause that followed the close 
of the little speech showed how fully every word 
had been Weighed and how truly interpreted. 
But the face and voice of the speaker were un- 
changed throughout. Those who best knew what 
he had done and what he was doing, knew with 
what sublime but wholly silent enthusiasm he 
had devoted his life and all his powers to the 
work. But the stranger saw only a sad, reserved 
earnestness, and gazed with interest at a man 
whose story will long be told with gratitude and 
admiration. 

After a graceful and felicitous speech from the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State, an ex-officio 
trustee, the President of the new university arose 
to deliver his inaugural address. Of a most win- 
ning presence, modest, candid, refined, he pro- 
ceeded to sketch the whole design and hope of 
the University with an intelligence and fervor 
that were captivating. It was the discourse of a 
practical thinker, of a man remarkably gifted for 


Indeed they | 
would have felt plucked by the beard, and yet | 


By ten o'clock in | 


his responsible and difficult duty, who plainly 
saw the demand of the country and of the time 
in education, and who with sincere reverence for 
the fathers was still wise enough to know tho; 
wisdom did not die with them. But when he 
came to speak to the man who had begun the 
work and who had just spoken, when he paused 
to deny the false charges that had been busily 
and widely made, the pause was long, the hear 
| could not stay for the measured delay of words. 
and the eloquent emotion consumed the slandey 
as a white heat touches a withered leaf. It was 
a noble culmination to a noble discourse: and 
again those who were most familiar with the men 
and the facts, knew best how peculiarly fitted to 
each other and to their common work the two 
men were. 

Ithaca had devoted this day to the opening fes- 
tival of her University, and after dinner, through 
a warm and boisterous southerly gale, the whole 
town seemed to pour out and climb the bold high 
hill that overhangs it. ‘The autumn haze was so 
thick that nothing distant could be seen. Only 
| the edge of the lake was visible, and the houses 

and brilliant trees in the streets. Upon the hil 
| there is one large building, and another rapidly 
rising. At a little distance from the finished 
| building was a temporary tower, against which 
| a platform was built. In front of the platform 
| was gathered a great multitude, and in the tower 
| hung a chime of bells. ‘The wild wind blew, but 
the presiding officer made a pleasant speech of 
welcome, and then the chime of bells was pre- 
sented to the University in an address of great 
| beauty and fitness. After a few words of recep- 
tion from the Lieutenant-Governor, the chimes 
| rang out Old Hundred far over the silent lake 
and among the autumn hills. For the first time 
that strange and exquisite music was heard by 
| the little town, ‘‘ Ring out wild bells to the wild 
sky,” and the heavy gale caught the sound and 
whirled it away. ‘* Ring in the valiant man and 
| free,” and the wind was whist, and the heart 
| of the multitude unconsciously responded Amen. 
Then Professor Agassiz— Louis, the well -be- 
loved—fresh from the Rocky Mountains, mag- 
| netized the crowd with his presence and his wise 
| and hearty words; and with two or three more 
addresses, and another peal of the chimes, the 
| Cornell University was formally dedicated. The 
| sun was sinking, a fire-ball in the haze, as the 
| people dispersed. The hour and the occasion 
were alike solemn; and with meditative feet, his 
| fancy peering into the future, the latest loiterer 
descended. 
Mr. Cornell gives five hundred thousand dol- 
| lars, a farm, libraries, and museums; he takes 
the nine hundred and ninety thousand acres of 
| land granted by Congress to the State of New 
| York at a fixed price; he devotes all his sagac- 
| ity, experience, business skill, and enthusiasm to 
| making the largest profit upon his purchase—and 
| all for the University. Already its books and 
apparatus and models are worthy of the best 
schools, and the last experiment in science of 
London or Paris may be verified at Ithaca, _ Its 
| chief is a man of ten thousand, and his body of 
| professors are young men the most approved in 
| their departments, with their names to make, 
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and with the intention, the opportunity, and the | 
ability to make them, The seat of the Univers- 
itv js secluded and beautiful. At the head of | 
Cayuga Lake, Ithaca is but thirty miles from 
Owego, and is reached from the Erie Railroad 
at that point by connecting trains, or by steamer | 
across the lake from the Central Railroad at | 
Cayuga Bridge. It lies in an interval between 
the lake and the circling hills, and is but six or | 


merely remarking the growth of the tree. In- 
deed some of the most curious blunders have 
arisen from confounding the blossom with the 
fruit. ‘Thus, on the 22d of February, 1861, as 
Senator Seward was walking along Pennsylvania 
Avenue toward the Capitol, he saw the flag flying 
from a hundred houses, and that sight, with the 
long habit of a life associating profound peace 
with the national standard, acting upon the hope- 


eight miles north of the water-shed. From a 
little spring at the side of the railroad the water 


ful temperament of a doctrinaire, caused him to 
say to his companion, ‘* Look there! How ex- 
runs north into the sea by the St. Lawrence, and | traordinary that any body should believe there is 
south by the Susquehanna. As you go toward | any serious hostility to the Union, when even 
Ithaca you reach the top of the hill-range, and | here the flag is unrolled in the old, hearty, pa- 
far below lies the happy town. Is that also a| triotic manner. There may be discontent, but 
spring among the hills long hidden, and now | there is no disaffection.” In the speech which 
about to flow with the living water of knowledge | he delivered in the Senate a few weeks later the 
both toward the north and the south ? same inability to believe that there can be any 
| thing so un-American as forcible resistance to 
Even the quietest observer must be interested | the Union reappears. It was the incredulity of 
in the spectacle which the country has offered | an optimist. Yet how general this feeling was! 
for the last few weeks. It has been thoroughly | 
aroused and excited by the Presidential canvass, | order was to be rudely broken! 
and the circumstances were such that even more | cloud that settled upon the 
than excitement was apprehended. But there | broken! 
have been many more ‘‘ rousing campaigns” than| Now that the disorder has passed it is not like- 
this, and its interest for an Easy Chair is the il- | ly to be immediately renewed. Events show that 
lustration it affords of the national character and | whatever may be the dreams of some, the heart 
the vindication of our general system. | of the whole is fixed upon order and the peace- 
Here, for instance, is a question of indescriba- | ful solution of all difficulties. Indeed, the ideal 
ble importance submitted to a vote of millions of | of a popular government is that every body shall 
people. The arguments upon both sides for many | freely urge his view and vote without fear. 
weeks are the most forcible and kindling that | Then the decision really represents not only the 
can be presented. ‘The country fairly rocks with | will of the people, but the power to enforce it. 
the blast and counter-blast. Liberty itself is de- | Every body who honestly believes in such a gov- 
clared by all sides to hang upon the issue. The | ernment, therefore, favors in every way both the 
hour of peaceful decision arrives. It is made | free argument and the unbiased vote. Whoev- 
and accepted without convulsion. The victory | er opposes or confuses either is the deadly foe of 
is inconceivably greater than that of a party, for | free government and betrays his neighbors. 
it is a triumph of the instinct of order, which is| ‘These are truths which an Easy Chair can 
the indispensable element of civilization. There | fairly assert, because they belong to patriotism, 
is nothing so assuring to faith in a steady progress | and not to party. And there is one other which 
and development of human society as the specta- | concerns party, yet which may be fairly urged 
cle of millions of people submitting to a test which | here. It is that parties represent tendencies and 
they have imposed upon themselves. Hundreds | principles, and not policies merely; the policies 
of thousands of votes are cast, and the decision | spring from the principles. Party leaders may 
of a majority of a few thousands or of a few hun- | often see that their party is doomed to defeat, 
dreds is respected so sincerely that there is no | and yet be powerless to help it. The watcher on 
more apprehension of trouble than if the result | the mountain-top sees that the sun is risen, but 
had been ten to one. | the multitude in the valley do not see it nor be- 
This is the rule, and the great exception of | lieve it. The watcher is powerless, and the mul- 
eight years ago merely served to show that great | titude follow their own faith. The attempt sud- 
as political progress had been something was yet | denly and radically to change the policy of a 
wanting. But the result of that exception will | great party is impracticable. A popular leader 
make the operation of the rule still more uni-| may do it in an assembly, but no leader nor body 
versal, Indeed all the conditions of our national | of leaders can do it in a country. A few gentle- 
life are adverse to disorder. There is plenty of | men in a parlor may see that it is the condition 
elbow-room upon the continent; the climate is | of success; but that condition is itself condi- 
temperate, the temperament of the people is that | tioned upon what they can not effect. In En- 
of what is called the Anglo-Saxon; there is a| gland Mr. Disraeli imposes upon the Tory party 
very general education and intelligence ; there is | in Parliament a Liberal measure, but the Tory 
the long habit of order, and there is a constantly | party is not a Liberal party ; and when the sur- 
increasing perception of the truth of the old sail- | prise and confusion are passed the party will re- 
or's observation that God has somehow so fixed | sume its ancient course. 
the world that a man can afford to do about right. | In choosing a party, therefore, men must look 
All this may be allowed without extravagant | at tendencies and necessities much more than at 
expectations of the Millennium at the end of next | men or the special measure of to-day. When 
week. Ambition and passion here are what they | Mr. Clay was the Whig candidate for President, 
are every where. An American citizen or an | and Mr. Polk the Democratic candidate, the tar- 
American party will, as we have seen, upon oc- | iff was an important element in the struggle, and 
casion weigh the chances of the last resort. We | Pennsylvania, as usual, a most important State! 
are not speaking of the perfect fruit; we are | But it was supposed that Pennsylvania must of 
Vou. XXXVIIL—No. 223.—9* 


How hard it was to believe that the tradition of 
How black the 
future when it was 
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necessity be a tariff State, and counting upon 
a certain slowness of apprehension among the 
Dutch citizens of the remoter districts, the oppo- 
nents of Mr. Clay raised the cry of *‘ Polk, Dallas, 
and the tariff of 1842,” which was a Whig meas- 
ure. The State voted against Mr. Clay, but 
whether the Dutchmen obtained a continuation 
of the tariff of ’42 they discovered before many 
months. But if a perplexed voter who wished to 
vote for a protective policy and for Mr. Polk had 
asked himself, ‘* Do the principles and measures 
and tendency of Mr. Polk’s party lead to a good 
rousing tariff or to free trade?” and had then 
satisfied himself by investigation, he would have 
seen that he must choose between Mr. Polk and 
the tariff, and that it was impossible both to eat 
his cake and have it. 

A great party can not change front in the face 
of the enemy, although theoretically it is the only 
method of success. ‘The attempt can only dis- 
organize the line and ruin it. Let no man, 
therefore, expect that the party of his choice will 
outwit the other. If its tendencies and princi- 
ples seem to him noble, and wise, and humane, 
let him act with it, and try to make all its meas- 
ures conform. Blind obedience is never neces- 
sary. Ifa party nominates improper candidates, 
don't vote for them. For when that is the habit 
of a party, its tendency is to corruption and de- 


cay, whatever its argument may originally have | 


been. Of course, pushed to the wall, we must 
all choose between evils. But practically that 
is seldom the case. 
certain candidate—in which case, brethren, 
seratch him! But when the character of the 


candidates is no security for the principles they | 
profess, how can those principles gain by the 
candidates coming into power ? 


Easy Chair to protest against the increasing ex- 


travagance of life and manners in this pretty Bab- | 


ylon. ‘* You remember the days of your youth,” 
tle stool, and the straight high-backed chairs of 
our ancestors, which, if they were not the identi- 
cal chairs that came over in the Mayflower, were 
their legitimate descendants, had not yet disap- 
peared. But I assure you they are now wholly 
gone. ‘The last one was destroyed—and it was 
the chief curiosity—in the burning of Barnum’s 
Museum. Possibly in some remote and secluded 


certainly not be described by the epithet straight 
backed. No venerable piece of furniture ° 
deed, like this can undertake to say what the fiy 
ure was or was not, what it had on or had “4 
on. ‘There was a mass of festooned furbelows 
and broad knots, and flyers, and fringes, ond 
‘bulges, and bands; a general impression of . 
frame tortured by corsets and hanging helpless) 
forward, with hands and arms superfluous, an} 
pawing or patting the air—of a vast and awk. 
wardly concealed load behind, and of feet cruel), 
set in shoes of heels so high that there could };. 
no secure stepping. ‘This was the cruel and cop. 
fusing spectacle. Chinese women are lovely }y 
contrast, and graceful and winning. Patte; 
patter, patter, went these figures ulong the pave- 
ment, and ‘‘ the superior sex” turned and smile) 
as the more extraordinary specimens passed, and 
perhaps respected the ‘‘ gentler sex” more high 
ly—and perhaps not. 

To the loitering pedestrian taking his pleasure 
in Babylon it is all a pretty spectacle. And hy 
says to any sober friend who would fain moralize 
a little: ** Fudge! don't generalize from the 
fools. These women are not so bad as they 
seem, and all women are not like these. Let 


a 


In- 


| us look at the entertainment provided, my dea: 


Easy Chair, and enjoy ourselves and rest and ly 
thankful.” 

If the Easy Chair ventures to suggest that cer- 
tain traces show the existence of gold and certain 


| symptoms reveal disease, and that a wise parent 
We may be pushed upon a} 


may be alarmed by the lustre of his daughter's 


| eye or the deep hue of her cheek, the pedestriar 
| who is enjoying the entertainment changes his 


seat or his companion that he may be in a pleas 
anter neighborhood. But is it not still true, and 
worth thinking about? When we were all bidden 


| the other day to that prodigious feast, and sat 
A FRIEND was lately kind enough to urge the | 


down to the wilderness of the rarest flowers and 
the most dazzling golden service; when even 
the stoutest and most experienced of us in such 


| matters was fairly confounded by the splendid 
quoth the kind friend, ‘‘ when you were a neat lit- | 


extravagance, it was not indeed a rule, but was 
it not a symptom? Little Kins drives only a 


| single bay in his wagon, while Zwanzig urges a 


four-in-hand. But a quart is practically as 
much too much for a pint pot as a gallon. It 
is more ruinous for little Eins to drive his bay 
than for Zwanzig to urge forty instead of four- 
in-hand. 

Besides, all this gold and glass and porcelain 


vale among the country hills an arm or a leg of | was wholly undigested ; not that the Easy Chai: 
some of the old chairs survives, but the race has | is so venerable that it seriously expects to eat the 


wholly perished. 


There is nothing left but lux-| plates and dishes, but that it likes to see some 


urious lounges and grotesque seats of inconceiv- | kind of due relation and proportion between met 


able costliness. 


We are all gone off in a whirl-| and things. 


We all flock to Zwanzig’s super) 


pool and a whirlwind of stupid and reckless and | feasts, for instance, but we might as well flock 


perilous extravagance.’ 
The tone was lamentable. 


| 
| 


into the coin vault of a bank. Zwanzig has, in 


The Easy Chair, | deed, changed or digested a certain amount ot 


however, perceived that under this remarkable | coin into table service and house furniture such 
metaphor of old-fashioned straight-backed chairs | as Marie Antoinette might have sighed for, and 
and modern soft seats, the kind friend alluded | over which her garde might well have sung, “0. 


to the enormous extravagance which is now the 
grave consideration ‘‘to those about to marry.” 
And while the words were still warm from the 
warm heart of the speaker the Easy Chair pro- 
ceeded upon its daily meditative stroll up Broad- 
way to behold Babylon with eyes anointed by 
that urgent entreaty. And indeed it was imme- 
diately evident that those straight-backed chairs 
were indeed gone. ‘The first female figure could 


Richard! O, mon roi!” But the process has 
stopped there. Is it any pleasure to drink La- 
grima Christi out of old Murano glass with a 
man who talks bad grammar or utters bad sen- 
timents, or is merely passively vulgar? Is there 
no ‘‘ keeping” in human life? Fine things im 
ply fine people. If the host is essentially vulgu 
and the guests are of the same kind, the magni 
icent service merely emphasizes the fact. Whea 
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we go intoa cellar in Fulton Street or elsewhere 
and partake of lager, cheese, and bread with 
gwanzig, it is not exactly pleasant, for he is 
not a pleasant personage ; but it is not out of 
keeping. But when we meet him over engraved 
glass and golden spoon, it is, at least, bewilder- 
ing. 

‘Protest a little, quoth the kind friend. Well, 
there has been a pretty steady protest for many 
4 year and in many a country, and it shall be 
continued. But there is no tyranny so inexora- 
ble, no slavery so abject as that of this kind of 
extravagance. What seems easier than to spend 
only two thousand dollars a year if you have but 
two thousand a year? But what is actually 
harder? Little Kins says that he is as good 
as any body; that he has Zero blood in his 
veins: that his associates are of a certain kind; 
that he can not be at home with certain other 
people; that he must live in a certain quarter 
and in a certain way. There is no end to the 
certainties which little Eins enumerates. Let us 
grant it all, and then what? If you can not live 
“in a certain way” without ending in disgrace 
and the State prison, wouldn't it suit the Zero 
blood better to live in a certain other way? 
Wouldn’t Mrs. Eins’s friends come to see her 
if she and her husband lived within their means ? 
And if not, dear Eins, couldn’t you spare their 
visits ? 

Don't misunderstand. It is not pleasant to 
be poor; but, if you are poor, the best thing is 
to make the best of it. There are fifty clerks in 
the city of Babylon who will read these lines and 
who are living beyond their incomes, eking them 
out by money not their own, which they mean 
fally to replace, of whose use nobody is ever to 
know, and which they would die rather than steal. 
That is the way it seems to you, for instance, 
Mr. Jones, who are already beyond your depth. 
You are as infatuated as the drunkard who is 
going to leave off drinking day after to-morrow. 
here is one way for him and one for you—stop 
now. If Zwanzig won't recognize you when you 
‘ive in a second-rate boarding-house, what will 
he do when you live at Sing Sing? 

But Jones's situation, and his fearful skimming 
along that thin ice which is sure to bteak pres- 
ently, merely shows, brethren, what we said in 
the opening of our discourse; it shows that this 
extravagance is a symptom. If it ended with 
Zwanzig—if only those who could afford to pay 
the bill indulged in this delirious orgy—it would 
not beso bad. But their motion makes a vortex, 
and it sucks in all the lighter craft and the waifs 
ofevery kind. Poor Eins! Poor Jones! They 
can not help themselves; can we do any thing 
tohelp them? ‘There is a very pat proverb which 
you may quote, that the gods only help those 
who help themselves. But we are not the gods, 
we are only pedestrians and Easy Chairs. And 
if we only showed such Einses and Joneses as we 
know that, although we do happen to have lots of 
money, we don’t make it the test of our society ; 
and, although we are not only rich as Creesus, 
but have nothing but the bluest blood coursing 
through our veins, yet that we like ladies and 
gentlemen in second-rate boarding-houses ‘more 
than we like Zwanzig and Company with all their 
gold services and magnificent upholstery, then 
we should protest to some purpose. 

The dollar is almighty upon one condition only 





—that we permit it to be so. 
those accounts at once. Eins! 
lous bay. Don’t put Zwanzig’s ring through 
your nose, and he will treat you like a man, not 
like a toady. It was a pleasant old book that we 
used to read, ‘* Philosophy in Common Things;” 
and why should we not study a little the value 
of heroism in little things? How many men, 
for instance, are brave enough to be trathful in 
all the details of life? Mrs. Opie tilted at White 
Lies. How many did the charming lady tell 
herself? Indeed where is that vanishing line 
where truth ends and white lying begins? Did 
those straight-backed Mayflower chairs them 
selves swerve a little? If they did, let us be all 
the more careful that we do not. 


Jones! square up 
l t 
! sell that ridicu- 


THE interest in polar adventure is inexhausti- 
ble. We read the accounts in the papers to-day 
as we used to read the stories of Parry long ago. 
It is indeed a fascination of terror, for it is im 
possible not to shudder as the simple narrative 
proceeds. Dr. Kane described the Arctic silence 
as sometimes almost dreadful. And one day 
after dinner when he was fresh from his travels 
and was telling his adventures to a party of 
friends, Thackeray, who was of the company and 
sat quietly smoking, said to the host when Kane 
had finished, ‘‘ Do you think he would let me 
kiss his boots?” ‘The genuine heroism of the 
traveler impressed Thackeray's imagination, and 
when Kane said that one day, in the coldest and 
sharpest season, he saw a sailor intent upon a 
book, and going up and looking over his shoal- 
der saw that it was ‘‘ Pendennis”—when he said 
this, Thackeray's bluff face was suffused with 
the softest emotion, and he did not try to speak 
but quietly smoked and looked at Kane like a 
lover. 

Captain Hall is likely to have *‘ good fame” 
among the arctic explorers. His book, pub- 
lished a few years since, is one of the most 
graphic and interesting of its kind, and a kind 
of invincible simplicity of character seems to 
promise for his efforts the best results. The 
theory of his exploration is undoubtedly the true 
one; but it is only to be put into practice by an 
arctic fanatic. Captain Hall thinks that if any 
thing is to be ascertained of previous explorers, 
and of the best methods ef exploration, there 
must be some kind of intelligent relation estab- 
lished with the natives. They know something 
of their own country, and they have traditions 
and reports when they do not know; and famil- 
iarity with them will teach the explorer what he 
could not otherwise learn, This is the plan 
which Captain Hall has pursued. He has do- 
mesticated himself among the polar bears and 
seals and the other natives, and is quietly wait- 
ing to go to the open Polar Sea in the swiftest 
and most comfortable manner. 

The last news from him is in August, 1867. 
He was then at Repulse Bay, and had obtained 
several relics of the survivors of Franklin’s party. 
which the gentleman who brings the news had 
himself seen. Captain Hall had heard of Cap- 
tain Crozier, one of Franklin’s officers, and in- 
deed the relics which he has were Crozier’s; but 
the poor Captain has disappeared, and Hall says 

that ‘‘the opinion most entertained is that the 
natives killed him.” Hall hears of a cairn, or 
rude vault of stones, built by the last six survivors 
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of the Franklin Expedition, in which they had 
deposited documents and relics. ‘This cairn is 
described as about four hundred and fifty miles 
northward from Repulse Bay, in the country of 
a certain King William, with whom the people 
of Repulse Bay are not upon friendly terms. 
Last February or March Captain Hall intended 
to start to find this cairn, His party was to con- 
sist of five Caucasians besides himself, and a force 
of King Alfred’s men of Repulse Bay. King 
William’s army is two hundred strong, and can 
all be assembled in a month's time. If this for- 


midable host should attempt to oppose Captain 
Hall, he will raise the battle-ery of ‘*‘ Alfred, the 
documents, and victory!” 

It is pleasant to know that Joe and Hannah 
will accompany the Captain. 


They are the Es- 











| quimaux who were in this country with him, and 
were educated here. ‘They are now his inter- 
preters, and being faithfully attached to him 
their service is inestimable. The expedition wa. 
to proceed by dogs and sleds; and if it were suc. 
cessful, and the forces of King William remained 
merely an army of observation, Captain Hall 
hoped and meant to push on to the open sea, 
and return, perhaps, by Behring Strait. If, how. 
ever, he were delayed, he expected to return in 
September of this year, and winter again at Re- 
| pulse Bay. Where is he now? Has he met and 
| routed King William? Is he sailing upon the 
| open Polar Sea? Has he joined Franklin and 
Crozier? Let us hope the best for the brave ex- 
| plorer, and look speedily to welcome him heartily 
| home! : 











Chitar’s Book Cable, 


HE, book-receiver is like the ancient gate- 

keeper of the city, against whom, for his 
want of faith, the prophet denounced the penalty 
that he should with his eyes behold the plenty of 
the land but not partake of it. Our table groans 
beneath the superincumbent weight of the autumn 
fruits. And yet, though when this page meets 
the reader’s eye the season will be far advanced, 
now, as we are penning it, only the early fruits 
of the summer's ripening have fallen, and the 
boughs hang full above our heads with others, 
that in a few weeks will drop from the publish- 
ers’ shelves into our emptied autumn baskets. 
Of these fruits of the mind, like those of the 
orchard, there are various sorts. Some books 
there are which, however valuable in their day, 
are as evanescent as the daily paper. They are 
good only when fresh. Others are winter fruit 
and live a season. A few will bear preserving, 
and go to stock the libraries of the future, out- 
living the generation which called them forth. 
We rarely have occasion to notice in these pages 
other than the latter two classes. Some books 
are like autumn leaves—brilliant indeed, but sure 
to perish speedily—and we are too busy with the 
living to pronounce even a panegyric over dead 
books. 

NOVELS. 


One can not altogether divest himself of a cer- 
tain feeling of gallantry in approaching, even with 
a critic’s pen, such a book as Miss Dickinson’s 
What Answer ?* The authoress is an old ac- 
quaintance. She has been deservedly admired, 
not less for her courage and patriotism than her 
pleasing voice and her often powerful sentences. 
A certain romantic interest has surrounded her, 
like that with which we delight to invest the 
heroines of history, Joan of Arc, or Florence 
Nightingale. By assuming a public position 
she subjects herself, it is true, to public eriti- 
cism. But one would, notwithstanding, treat a 
lady with courtesy, no less on the platform than 
in the parlor. This feeling is intensified by the 
conviction that in “‘ What Answer?” Miss Dick- 
inson has exhibited the same moral qualities 





* What Answer? By Anna E. Dicxrmson. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields, 


which have given her her prestige as a lecturer. 
It is, we are told, a brave book. But so was 
Don Quixote’s attack upon the wind-mill a brave 
act. The avowed object of her novel is to break 
down the prejudice between the white and black, 
Its plot turns upon love between an Anglo-Saxon 
hero and a quadroon heroine. But the story is 
only a shepherd's sling to cast a stone at the gi- 
ant whom she thinks to be defying the armies of 
Israel. One honors the bravery of the young 
David, and we all the more regret that her shot 
is 80 ineffective; but it is quite clear she has never 
practiced with this weapon, and that she shares 
the very common but very egregious error of sup 
posing that any one who can tell a story to an 
audience in a speech can construct a novel that 
shall secure a place in literature. It will take 
a much more skillful aim to bring this Goliath 
down—if, indeed, he be a Goliath at all. For, 
warmly as we sympathize with this honest en- 
deavor to break down the inveterate prejudice 
which has been so sedulously fomented against 
the negro, we are heretical enough to doubt the 
conclusion to which she would conduct us—the 
intermarnage of white and black. We are quite 
sure, at all events, that it is not such advocacy of 
which the negro is now most in need. Liberty 
, in fact as well as in name, the rights and prerog- 
atives of citizenship, open avenues to all avoca- 
tions, fair remuneration for work done, an open 
field and no favors—this the African has a right 
to claim; less than this a republic founded on 
the equality of all men before the law can not 
consistently or justly award. This awarded, the 
marriage question may be left to solve itself. If 
legal barriers be broken down man will not be 
able to keep apart hearts that God marries. 
If, on the other hand, that almost universal sen- 
timent of aversion which tends to restrain the 
intermarriage of different races be a lew of na- 
ture, no romance will be able to weaken its 
power. 


| 





‘* Onzy a love story” is thought to be the most 
contemptuous condemnation of a novel. Pray 
why? What experience is more sublime than 
that of love? He who can write the story of a 
heart has done far more than he who writes the 
story of a life. A true novel is truer than a his- 
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tory. And he who has taught the heart how 
truly, wisely, and well to love has taught it the 
pest of all lessons. Mildred* and The Woman's 
Kingdomt are both love stories, though of a very 
diferent sort. ‘The former is a sensational novel. 
No one can doubt its power. It is a book of 
great fascination. But we can not think it health- 
ful. ‘The strong passion which it portrays is not 
the best and highest form of love. It may be a 
real experience ; we are sure it is not a healthful 
one. A well-born gambler, over whom is thrown 
a glamour of romance, a high-spirited, noble- 
hearted, but headstrong young lady, and a weak 
old father, constitute the main figures in this 
drama of life. Our sympathies are all with the 
maiden; but, after all, our judgment is with the 
father. However it may be in romance, in real 
life professional gamblers are not desirable match- 
es for maidens, even though they possess some 
noble characteristics; and it is never safe to mar- 
ry a doubtful character in the hope of reforming 
him. 

Woman's Kingdom is a very different sort of 
book. ‘Two twin sisters—Letty and Edna Ken- 
derdine — schoolmistresses, and of course not 
rich, meet ‘* by chance, the usual way,” two 
brothers — William and Julius Stedman—at a 
watering - place, whither sickness has brought 
both parties, out of the season. William, the 
doctor, is drawn to Edna by her noble heart, 
and yields himself willingly to a love which, 
strong though it be, is always self-restrained. 
Julius, warm-hearted but fitful of purpose, cap- 
tivated by the fair face of Letty, who has all the 
beauty of the family, is carried captive away by 
an uncontrollable passion. Edna returns the doc- 
tor’s love, marries him, and shares with him the 
quiet of his poor and unpretending home. Letty, 
flattered, vain, her heart spoiled by many flirta- 
tions and deepened by no true love, replies co- 
quettishly to Julius’s suit. She will have him 
only when he has acquired a competence to give 
toher. He abandons his profession—Art—enters 
mercantile life, and finally accepts a mission to 
India, not really for the purpose of acquiring a 
fortune, save as it enables him to acquire her. 
And this first act of the drama closes with Letty 
starting out on an East India merchantman to 
join her intended. 

Fifteen years pass away. Letty's strong am- 
bition has conquered her weak love. She has ac- 
cepted a wealthier lover on her journey out, and 


has returned to England with her husband and 


her only child, a daughter about twelve years old; 
followed, though she does not know it, by the 
wreck of her former lover, ruined by her falsity 
to him. He haunts her like a ghost; pursues 
her wherever she goes as her own shadow; con- 
trives furtive interviews with her daughter, Ger- 
trude; tells the daughter the story of his wrong 
without disclosing his name; awakens her in- 
dignation against the unknown woman who has 
ruined him; gradually arouses the suspicions of 
the mother as to his true character; taken sick, 
is discovered by his brother William through the 
interposition of Gertrude, despite the efforts of 


the mother; and finally is taken to his brother's | 





* Mildred. A Novel, By Georgiana M. Cram. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

t The Woman’s Kingdom. A Love Story. By the 
Author of Joun Hautrax, etc. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


home, where the book leaves him, recovering in 
body, but never to recover the real health of 
a strong soul again; while Mrs. Vanderdecken 
** still lives at Holywell Hall in great honor and 
undiminished wealth, flourishing like a green bay- 
tree, except that—poor woman !—she can not 
fairly be likened to the wicked. She is not 
wicked, only weak.” 

The story is very simple. 
cate plot to be unraveled. There is but one 
hair-breadth escape. ‘There are no passages in 
which you turn the pages in haste to see what 
new catastrophe will follow next. It is a quiet 
story of heart life, but a story of great power. 
With marvelous art-touches Miss Mulock (by 
which name the literary world still best knows 
her) has preserved the characteristics yet noted 
the changes in her characters. You see the hair 
grow gray. Letty Kenderdine and Mrs. Van- 
derdecken, Julius the young impetuous lover, 


There is no intri- 


| Julius the old broken-down soldier—the same, 


yet how different! Beneath these disguises of 
the outer you read the life of the inner. You 
see for yourself their identity. The moral of 
the story is as simple as its plot, but, like that 
of real life, inwrought into the fibre of the story, 
it is not easy to be separated therefrom. The 
book is one worthy to be put into every young 
woman’s hands; sure to enkindle in all true 
hearts a noble womanly ambition. It is a bet- 


| ter sermon than any mere didactic one could 
be; its moral, more powerful because it imbues 


the story, is not appended to it. Woman's king- 
dom is love. Her noblest ambition is a queenly 
supremacy in the heart. She who abdicates this 
true throne to grasp at any other sceptre dethrones 
herself. It is better to love and suffer than not 
to love and be happy—if an unloving heart can 
ever be called happy. For love is the highest 
life. This is the meaning of this last and per- 
haps best story from the pen of one who com- 
dines a careful study of life with a rare genius in 
depicting its real experiences, and who renders 
charming even a very simple story of actual life 
by the glow of a warm and loving heart with 
which she transfuses it. 
| 
THE remaining stories that lie on our table 

must make room for new books with no other 
| word than a mere mention. Sox Smirn’s Rem- 
| iniscences* do not occupy a very exalted place in 
literature. But he who provokes a hearty laugh 
does humanity real good; and no one can read 
these disjecta membra without a good many 
| hearty laughs. 
| Epwarp Everett Ha xzt is, it is hardly too 
| much to say, one of the best short story writers in 
| America. His Exaggerations are told with such 
| a charming naiveté, and his Impossibilities are so 
exceedingly natural, and he utters, in a word, the 
| most absurd fictions with so grave a face, that it 
is no wonder he deceives the very elect. Since 
De Foe’s famous Plague of London there has 
| been no fiction which has secured such universal 
| credence as his ‘‘ Man without a Country.” 





* Theatrical Management in the West end ae Se 


Thirt ra, ee . —. 
Autobiographically given by So. Saurrn, re ctor. 
New York Ha r and Brothers. : 

+ Of, Yes, and Perhaps. Four Possibilities and 
Six Exaggerations, with some Bits of Fact. By Ev- 
warp E, Hare. Boston; Ticknor and Fields. 
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POETRY. | 

Wuite Mr. Longfellow is enjoying himself | discerned, reflected upon their face. 
among the mountains of Switzerland, or in the | 
excitements of Paris life, his latest poem* is si-| ard and permanent history the events of hy 
multaneously published in London, Leipsic, Paris, | Crimean War, heretofore to be obtained only 
and Boston—a curious illustration of the unity of | from evanescent literature and in unreliabj; 
the Republic of Letters and its superiority to all | forms. Whoever desires to understand moder 
national lines. ‘To our fancy Mr. Longfellow’s | European politics must know something of thi, 
Pegasus drives best out of harness. His power | campaign; and prior to this book his search he 
is that of reading the subtle likeness of things to | knowledge would have been conducted 
common eyes unlike, and that of a heart which | be confessed, under serious difficulties, 
knows how to utter the subtlest and deepest ex- 
periences, But he has never developed remark- Hisrory trenches on biography, and it is never 
able genius in the analysis of character, or the | easy to draw the line between them. Ansorrs 
portrayal of those great struggles which run the} Life of Napoleon I1/.* is in reality a history of 
plow-share through the community roughly and | Europe for the last quarter century. For, what 
turn up its roots. In selecting, therefore, New | y 
England life in the days of the Pilgrims he has} there is no doubt that he is by far the most prom 
chosen a theme not peculiarly adapted to his| inent if not the most influential man in Europeat 
genius, though his genius renders attractive any | politics ; and there is scarcely a single problem 
theme. We doubt whether he understands | on the political chess-board during the present 
either the furnace heats in which these men of era that he has not aided either to solve or to 
steel were tempered, or the war that made it | complicate. Mr. Abbott is a Frenchman—not 
necessary that the blade should be so unyielding | by blood, but by nature. He is a man of warm 
and so keen. The characteristic of the Puritan | sympathies, of ardent impulses, capable of intense 
was conscience. His defects—and they were | admiration and of intense loathing. For years 
great—were those of a conscience untempered | he has made French history and French chara 
by love. The key-note to Mr. Longfellow’s| ter his peculiar study. He has twice visited 
character as a poet is a refined taste, and a ten-| France during the last sixteen years, and person 
der and sympathizing heart that revolts against | ally examined the workings of the French Gov 
the roughness and the cruelty of rough and cruel | ernment. His previous Life of Napoleon I. gay 
times. His imagination, too, is restive under the | him an admirable introduction to Napoleon III., 
restraints of such a theme. It will not, indeed, | and the reception which was awarded to him in 
be restrained ; and puts into the mouths of John | tensified his already intense admiration of th: 
Endicott and old Simon Kempthorne and Edith | family. The result is a thoroughly Frenchman's 
the Quakeress similes which are all the more in- | history of the Emperor. The author joins heart- 
congruous for their very beauty. It is as if he| ily in the ery, Vivre 7Empereur! ~ Doubtless 
should put pearls upon the Quaker’s bosom and | there are spots on the sun, but he is not concern 
a diamond ring upon the Puritan’s finger. And | ed in observing them. On the whole he is as- 
yet we read the book with a consciousness that | sured that “the empire is peace ;” that it is the 
| Napoleons who have given France her stability 


t Mr. Kiyg 
LAKE has undertaken to incorporate in a stand 


» It must 





ever may be thought of the nephew of his uncle. 


he has attired both much more plainly than his | 
luxuriant imagination would choose to do. We | and prosperity; that the overthrow of the Em 
ean not think, on the whole, that he has really | peror would reinstate anarchy ; and that, what- 
lifted the veil that hides the past, or let us into | ever minor defects of administration may exist, 
the secrets of Puritan life, or disclosed by a poet’s France possesses on the whole an admirable gov 
sympathy its true experiences. ‘This work he is | ernment, not exactly republican indeed, but one 
not the one to do. But, if he has not done this, | far better fitted to the character and condition ot 
he has made his simple story a thread for the | her people. ‘To the advocacy of this view he 
utterance of thoughts as healthful as they are| brings all the results of twenty-five years’ ac- 
beautiful; and as a testimony to the worth of | quaintance with French history and literature, 
mercy and of love, in contrast with mere con- | and four years of special investigation of the ca 
science, we welcome this book to a high place in | reer of Napoleon III., fused and magnetized by 
Christian literature. one of the most eloquent pens which any Amer- 
r “3h ican historian wields. No man can doubt the 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. eloquence, the ability, the power, or the honest) 
History is in these latter days made so fast | of the advocate. He will materially modify, we 
that it is quite impossible to keep pace with it. | fancy, the judgment of the impartial reader con 
The invasion of the Crimeat has been erased from | cerning the subject of his biography. But he 
the public mind by events of so much greater mo- | Will not secure the judgment for which he pleads. 
ment that it has already been almost forgotten. | 
The noise of this far-off battle on the shores of | THEropore Irvinct and Artruur Hevps; 
the Black Sea is drowned by the cannon of Ma-| cover somewhat the same period of history. 
genta and Solferino, and they in turn by the : . & 4 
fiercer conflicts of our own civil war. ‘The his-| wrench. Including a bret Narrative of all the most 
tory of such a campaign can not, however, be important Events which have occurred in Europe since 
truly written while it rages. The muddy waters | the Fall of Napoleon I. to the geavent Time. By Jous 
a 8.C. Ansorr. Boston: B. B. Russell. 
YO | +t The Conquest of Florida by Hernando de Soto 
By Tnropore Irvine. New York: George P. Putnam 











* The New England Tragedies. By Henry Wans- 
wortn Loyerettow. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. and Son. 4 

t The Invasion of the Crimea. Its Origin and an| + The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation 
Account of its Progress Down to the Death of Lord | to the History of Slavery and to the Government of 
Raglan. By Avexanper Wriuitam Kryetaxe. Vols. | Colonies. By Arruur Heirs. New York: Harper 
Land II. New York: Harper and Brothers., | and Brothers. 
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| must be allowed to settle before the truth can be 
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nod 
The latter, in the fourth volume, now before us, 
finishes What must be regarded as the standard 
history of an era of which hitherto little or no- 
thing has been known. ‘The contrast between 
the civilization of North and South America, be- 
tween the Republic of the United States and that 
of Mexico, can only be understood by him who 
traces their history back to the days of their 
founders. ‘The strong purpose to be impartial 
has led Mr. Helps to dignify some very bad men 
aa some very infamous deeds with very honor- 
able titles. But the temptation to excess in the 
other direction was very strong, and was very 
wisely resisted. 


Many circumstances have conspired to invest 
the life of General Grant with peculiar interest : 
the romance of his career who from so humble 
a birth has risen to so exalted a station; the per- 
sonal enthusiasm which a naturally military na- 
tion feels for its great military chieftain ; the pe- 
culiar affection which an immense though now 
disbanded army feels for the leader who gave to 
it its victories; the patriotic regard which Amer- 
icans possess for one whom they esteem in some 
measure the restorer of the Republic; and the 
general desire of every man to know something 
of the silent actor who is te be the Republic's 
Chief Executive for the next four years, and to 
whom so many look in hope for a policy that 
shall heal the wounds of war, already kept open 
too long; all these considerations conspire to whet 
the public appetite for lives of General Grant. 
From the score or so of biographies which have 
been issued in compliance with the universal 
demand we select two as likely to be meas- 
urably permanent, and as valuable because they 
represent two ditferent phases of his life and char- 
acter. 

Bapeau’s Life* is, as its title indicates, a 
purely military history. In this aspect it is not 
only the best, it may be almost said to be the 
only one. The author, the aid-de-camp of Gen- 
eral Grant, and his constant companion, having 
free access not only to all his official reports, but 
also to much of his private correspondence ; 
knowing, by the necessity of his position, the 
nature of the General’s plans and purposes more 
intimately than any other person; generally wit- 
nessing with his own eye the movements which 
he has described; and subsequently obtaining, 
through the War Department, free access to the 
Confederate reports; has not only enjoyed re- 
markable facilities for his work, but appears to 


have faithfully availed himself of them. His Life 


introduces General Grant a brigadier- general. 


It drops the curtain, or proposes so to do, at the 


surrender of General Lee at Appomattox Court 
House. It thus affords what is not a complete, 


but is by far the most authoritative, history of 
the rebellion in its military aspects. The book is 
finely issued, and the maps and plans are of im- 
measurably greater value for a real understand- 
ing of the military movements than the absurd 
melange of soldiers, cannon, and horses, in all 
manner of inconceivable melodramatic attitudes, 
which usually disfigure, under the poor pretense 


of illustrating, military biographies. 


* Military History of Ulysses S.Grant. From April, 
1861, to April, 1865. By Anam Bapgav, Colonel and 
Aid-de-Camp to the General-in-Chief. Vol.1. New 


York: D. Appleton and Co, 





But the life of General Grant is more than the 
record of a military career. It is a magnificent 
illustration of the power and worth of the sub- 
stantial but unshowy qualities of earnest purpose, 
decision, and independence of character, and pa- 
tient and invincible perseverance. Impetuous 
Americans need such a lesson. Young men, 
anxious to leap into success without earning it, 
grumbling at a world that does not appreciate 
them, dazzled by the show of a false and quickly 
fading greatness, can not read the life of this quiet 
doer of great deeds without feeling the inspiration 
of » new and a nobler ambition. It is the most 
healthful of stories to read ; the best possible an- 
tidote to the miserable spirit of romancing which 
sets the young to searching for some Aladdin's 
lamp that shall raise them a palace in a night, 
instead of stimulating them to dig with their own 
hands its foundations and rear with patient and 
persevering labor its walls. This aspect of Gen- 
eral Grant's life has been seized and well present- 
ed by Mr. Ricnarpson,* the war correspondent 
of the New York Tribune ; much of the time with 
General Grant, more on the look-out for incidents 
and anecdotes, which are always read with avid 
ity, than for great plans and policies, which, if 
known, could not be disclosed. Mr. Richardson, 
by the vividness of his descriptions, takes us with 
him into the campaign and permits us to share 
the hospitalities of his hero’s tent. He does 
something toward lifting the veil that hides ev- 
ery public man from the real knowledge of the 
public, and if he gives us little new information 
concerning Grant’s campaigns, gives us a good 
deal that is new concerning Grant himself. His 
book, written in the easy but not always elegant 
style of a newspaper correspondent, is always 
readable, though rarely eloquent. He rightly 
terms it a personal history, and well maintains 
his right to the title. Those who wish to know 
accurately what General Grant has done will do 
well to obtain Badeau’s Military History. ‘Those 
who desire to know what General Grant is will 
find an admirable portraiture in that of Mr. Rich 
ardson’s. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

THE year 1868 opens almost a new era in 
American history. In certain quarters an out- 
cry against the increasing immigration to our 
shores has been popular. Men forget that our 
multiplied railroads are largely due to the Irish, 
and a considerable proportion of our cultivated 
Western farms to the German. Hitherto, how- 
ever, it must be confessed that immigration has 
added chiefly to our material resources. Yet 
ever since the advent of Jenny Lind America 
has been permitted to welcome the ablest mu- 
sical artists of the Old World, and it now begins 
to receive accretions to its literary circles. One 
of the most popular preachers of New York city 
is an Irish immigrant from Dublin—Dr. John 
Hall. ‘The lecturer-elect on history in the Cor- 
nell University is an English immigrant from 
Oxford—Professor Goldwin Smith. And the 
newly-installed President of Princeton College 
is a freshly-arrived immigrant from Belfast. 
| His coming is fittingly accompanied by a new 


| *A Personal History of Ulysses 8.Grant. Illnstra- 
| ted. With a Portrait and Sketch of Schuyler Colfax. 

By Avsert D. Ricuarpson. Hartford: American 
Publishing Company. 
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American edition of his works.* Themselves 
the fruit of hard study and intense thought, they 
require intense thought and hard study to master 
them. But they are well worth it. They form 
an admirable introduction to America of one 
whom we are rejoiced to welcome as henceforth 
an American; while we return to the mother 
country our hearty thanks for sending us in him 
one of the ablest modern representatives of the 
so-called evangelical school of philosophic theol- 
ogy. , 

Tue growing controversy between Protestant 
and Roman Catholic lends peculiar interest to 
Moenter’s Symbolism.t ‘To the reader un- 
versed in theological lore it may be necessary to 
say that Symbol is the theologie phrase for creed 
or confession of faith, and Moehler’s Symbolism 
is neither a treatise on Ritualism nor on Scripture 
types, but by far the ablest, as it is by far the 
fairest, Roman Catholic exposition of the doc- | 
trinal differences between these two great 
Churches. ‘Those who will be least ready to 
accept his conclusions will be most ready to ac- 
knowledge the value of his contribution to theo- 
logical literature, and to honor the Christian 
spirit in which he has written. 


—.. 


| Brooklyn has been crowded to excess every 9). 
bath. His prayer- meeting audiences Woy); 
awaken the envy of any ordinary clergymay, 
His sermons have been eagerly caught up and » 
peated by the daily press. His services are qj. 

| ways in demand on the platform. Henry Wa, 
Beecher is ‘‘a card” that always draws. [ix 
political utterances are looked for with an inte. 
est only second to that which attaches to hj 
speech on ethical subjects. His power is cosmo. 

| politan. His orations in Great Britain did mor. 
| than any other one thing to revolutionize publi 
sentiment there. His pen is only less powerfy| 
than his voice. For a few months, assuming 
| editorial charge of a politico-religious newspaper, 
his editorials proved him a giant in the editoria| 
as in the ministerial desk. His humorous dash 
es in the New York Ledger run the round of the 
daily press. He writes a novel, and all America 
watches curious to see what he will make of 
** Norwood.” And alike as editor of an agricul- 
tural paper in Indiana, and of a religious paper 
in New York, alike on the platform and in the 
press, alike in politics, art, and religion, in phi- 
losophy, theology, ethics, and romance, he proves 
himself among the most popular of writers and 
speakers in America. 





But it is not doubtful that Mr. Beecher’s fina] 


Mr. ABert Barnes} is, if not the most schol- | reputation will be built upon his voice rather 
arly, certainly the most successful commentator | than upon his pen, upon his sermons rather than 


on the Scriptures. 


There is no man of ancient | upon his humorous effusions or his political ef. 


or modern times who has done so much to inter- | forts. ‘To see him at his best one must hear him 


pret the Scriptures to the popular mind. 


this which has been his life-work. 


His | in his own pulpit and among his own people, 
own mental characteristics fit him peculiarly for | He is never greatest on great occasions. 


He al- 


His moderate | ways does best what he does without effort. All 
views in theology give offense to none but ex-| that he says and writes is really sermon. 


tremists; and his interpretations of Scripture, | you ever hear me preach ?” said Coleridge. 
free for the most part from party prejudice or | n-n-never heard you d—d—do any thing else,” re 


“Did 


from pet theories of his own, may be aptly char-| plied stuttering Lamb. We might almost say 


acterized by the term common-sense. No man | the same thing of Mr. Beecher. 


His humor is 


has rivaled him in his peculiar department. And | not broader in the Ledger than it is in his own 


to those who esteem the Bible the Word of God | pulpit. 


His lectures are sermons with life for « 


the elucidation and practical application to daily | text. His political addresses always discuss the 
life of its meaning will appear to be one of the | moral aspects of the canvass, and address them- 


best services which a Christian scholar can ren- | selves chiefly to the moral sense. 


der to his fellow-men. It is said that already 
half a million of volumes of his commentaries 
have been issued in this country, and as many 
more in Great Britain; while portions of them 
have been translated into Welsh, French, Chi- 
nese, and the languages of India. We hope for 
this work—the first volume of which only is yet 
issued—a success as marked and a welcome as 
warm as that which has been accorded to its pre- 
decessors. 





There can be no question that Henry Warp 
BEEcHER is the greatest of living American or- 
ators.§ For over twenty years his church in 





* The Divine Government. Typical Forms and Spe- 
eial Ends in Creation. The Intuitions of the Mind. 
Defense of Fundamental Truth. By James M‘Cos 
a Four vols. New York: Robert Carter an 


ers. 

t Symbolism, or tion of the Doctrinal Differ- 
ences between Catho and Protestants. By Jonn 
Apam Moru.er, D.D. New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication House. 

t Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the 
Book of Psalms. By taert Barnes. In three vols. 
Vol. I. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

§ Sermons by Henny Warp Brecurr, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Selected from published and un- 

blished Discourses, and revised by their Author. 

two volumes. New York: Harper and Brothers. 





His novel is a 
slender thread of story on which to hang a very 
beautiful array of moralizing pearls. And we 
venture to predict that his promised ‘“‘ Life of 
| Christ” will be far more a development of the 
philosophy of Christianity than a dramatic or 
even historic narrative of the earthly life of its 
Author. The sermons of Mr. Beecher consti- 
tute his best work. By them posterity will judge 
him. 

It is Mr. Beecher’s misfortune to hate literary 
labor. He is never painstaking. There is not a 





busier man in America. But he is constitution- 
ally opposed to hard work. He works, but be- 
cause to his abounding life it is easy to work, 
hard only to be idle. He does every thing ex- 
temporaneously. He writes his sermons always 
at a white heat; almost always at a single sitting; 
writes, not as most ministers, that he may be 
sure he has something so to say, but that he 
may guard against the danger of having too much. 
He never stops to pick up mistakes. He dreads 
to revise, recast, correct. If he has not done 
the right thing yesterday, he prefers to do some 
other right thing to-morrow. ‘This is admirable 








philosophy. But the consequence is that until 
now he has never issued any thing from the press 
worthy of his name. Some admirers have caught 

















yungent sayings and given them to the public | 
in ‘* Life Thoughts” and similar fragmentary pub- 


up 


lications. His sermons have been taken down 
by short-hand and given forth without revision 
or correction—with all the imperfections of heat- 
ed discourse, and none of that interpretation 
which his inimitable voice and manner afford. 
Meantime there was danger that his influence 
would die with him, and that his name would 
remain, like that of Whitefield, the name of a 
prilliant rocket shot across the sky and then gone | 
out forever. Mr. Beecher has at length, how- 
ever, yielded to the importunities of his friends. 
Kept to his work, we know not by what assidu- 
ous endeavors, and aided in it by a friend who 
acknowledges his appreciation and personal in- | 
debtedness to Mr. Beecher in an introductory 
note, he has at length given to the public and to 
posterity, in the two handsome volumes which 
lie before us, forty-six characteristic sermons, 
which he has carefully revised, and by which he 
is willing to be judged. They constitute the only 
official and authoritative exposition of his philos- 
ophy and his methods. 

These sermons are selected from over five hun- 
dred published and unpublished discourses. Some 
of them have never before been printed. Others 
are substantially rewritten. Others are material- 
ly modified. ‘They are not theological, though 
there are theological discussions among them. 
They give a fair portraiture of the author's 
preaching ; illustrate his most common and most 
popular methods; appeal, as he does, with al- 
most equal power to every faculty; address in 
turn the reason, the imagination, the fancy, and 
the affections; and always, though by different 
routes, reach the heart. They will interpret to 
many a young minister the secret of true success ; | 
not only because in one or two autobiographical } 
discourses Mr. Beecher uncovers his heart and 
lets us look therein, but because in them all he} 
displays the customary methods of the most pop- 
ular modern preachers. ‘They will be esteemed 
by every student of theological philosophy as the 
authentic exposition of the views of one who has 
done more to modify modern theology—at least | 
in his own denomination—than any other man | 
since the days of Edwards. For Mr. Beecher is | 
essentially a metaphysician. 








He believes, with 
Rufus Choate, that ‘‘ it’s a great mistake to think 
any thing too profound or rich for a popular aud- 
ience.” ‘The profoundest problems of modern 
philosophy form the topics of his most popular 
and powerful sermons; but always presented, as 
Jesus always presented the like topics, in ‘* anec- 
dote, or sparkling truism, or telling illustration, 
or stinging epithet; always in some concrete 
form, never in a logical, abstract, syllogistic 
shape.” Above all, these sermons will be warmly 
esteemed by many a Christian who will find in 


these pages the wants of his heart appreciated by | 
an exquisite sympathy and fed by one whose un- | 


recognized wealth of heart is greater even than 
his recognized genius. ‘The richest of these ser- 


mons, the richest of all Mr. Beecher’s sermons— | 
as all will agree who have been ettendants on his | 


ministry—-are not those that deal with the prob- 
lems of the intellect, but those that deal with the 
subtler problems of the heart. And while no 
student can rise from the perusal of such dis- 
courses as that on ‘‘ The Divinity of Christ,” 
‘*The Second Incarnation of Christ,” or “* The 


difficulty. 
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State of Christianity To-day,” without a profound 
admiration for the philosophic breadth and in- 
sight they display, no man can rise from reading 


| such sermons as those on ‘* The Sepulchre in the 


Garden,” ‘** The Blind Restored to Sight,” ‘* The 
Lilies of the Field,” ‘* The Ministration of Suf- 
fering,” or ‘* A Conversation about Christ,” with- 
out profound’ affection for the one whose warm 
heart pulsates through these disclosures of Chris- 
tian experience, and profound gratitude to him 
for the inspiration they afford. For this, after 
all, is the power of Mr. Beecher, that no one 
ever goes from his church empty away. This 
must be the power of any pulpit. Not by the 


| symmetry with which the table is set, not by the 


flowers that garnish it, but by the food that is upon 


| it, the meal must be judged. We predict for these 


volumes not only a present extensive popularity, 
but a permanent place in American literature. 





Rev. W. H. Furness is always a suggestive 
writer, and his little book,* whose title is too long 
for its size, follows out a new line of thought, and 
is not less valuable for its indirect influence in 
leading the reader to a better appreciation of 
Seripture than for its direct influence in meeting 
some of the skeptical tendencies of the age. The 
same may be said of Dr. Kip’s book,t which 
draws attention to facts and events in Seripture 
which the cursory reading it generally receives 
fails to observe. Grorce Jones's larger work,t{ 
companion to a previous volume of like charac- 
ter on the New Testament, is better in design 
than in execution. He endeavors to take Bible 
scenes and Bible characters out of that mystic 
land in which our reverential fancy places them ; 
but his learning is ill-digested, and he constant- 
ly carries his readers away from the thread of 
his narrative by quotations which should be con- 
fined to notes or an appendix, and by digressions 
from which they return to the main road with 





Mr. Greecey’s Recollections of a Busy Life 
(Ford and Co., Hartford) are already familiar to 
the public, not only through the columns of the 
New York Ledger, but through those of other 
journals, into which many of his chapters were 
copied. He is the accredited author of the say- 
ing that ‘‘ No man can succeed in New York who 
is not able and willing to do two days’ work in 
one.” His Recollections are a sufficient attesta- 
tion that he has practiced on his own motto. 





The Eminent Women of the Age (S. M. Betts 
and Co., Hartford) is a remarkable book chiefly 
for the method of its composition. It is a sort 
| of mutual admiration gallery, in which a number 
of eminent men and women have combined to 
paint the portraits of their friends, so that each 
one has sat for her portrait to an appreciative 
artist. Such photograph albums, where a great 
company of outline profiles are gathered in a 
single volume, are increasingly popular. 





* The Unconscious Truth of the Four Gospels. By 
W. H. Furyess. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and 
Co. 

+ The Unnoticed Things of Scripture. By the Right 
Rev. Wiit1am Kur, D.D., Bishop of California. New 
York and San Francisco: A. Roman and Co. 

t Life Scenes from the Olid Testament. By Rev. 
oa Jonrs, M.A. Philadelphia: J. C. Garrigues 

| and Co. 
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Manthly Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. | dently was to present Chief-Justice Chase as the 

UR Record closes on the 29th of October, | candidate for the Presidency. Brief reflection 
four days previous to the Presidential elec- | however, convinced the leaders of the party that 
tion, the canvass for which has to @ great extent | any change of candidates at so late a day would 
occupied the public mind during the month. | insure inevitable defeat. . 
Long before these pages are read the result of | Mr. Seymour was induced to enter personal- 
the election will be decided. ly into the canvass, especially in those Weste 
It was conceded on both sides that the issue | States which are considered at all doubtful, and 
of the State elections to be held on the 13th of | upon whose vote the, result of the election wil] 
October in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Ne-| depend. His speeches at different points were 
braska would give important indications of the | essentially the same. In form and manner they 
vote for the Presidency. Each party professed | were courteous and dignified. The leading point 
perfect confidence in its ability to carry at least | in all was one entirely new in the canvass, It 
three of these four States. ‘The Republicans suc-| was an attack upon the financial policy of the 
ceeded in all, though by small majorities. In| Republican party, so far as it is embodied in the 
Pennsylvania General Hartranft, the Republican | National Banking Law. He affirmed, in syb 
candidate for Auditor-General, the leading of-| stance, that this system, wrong in itself, and to 
tice now voted for, received a majority of not quite | which he had interposed his veto as Govern 
10,000, in a total vote of about 653,000. The | of the State of New York, was also unfairly car- 
Legislature is Republican by a decided majority | ried out to the great advantage of the East and 
in both Houses, which insures a United States | the great detriment of the West. He said: 
Senator of that party in place of Mr. Buckalew, | ‘‘ The people of New York had a great many 
whose term of office will soon close. There are New England had many bonds. The 
one or two seats in the House which will be con- | East made a great deal of money out of the war. 
tested; but the Democrats will probably gain | You made some, but not as much. When this 
three or four members.—In Jndiana the contest | privilege” [that of issuing currency upon the se- 
was still more close. Mr. Baker, the Republican | curity of national bonds} ‘‘ was given out, they 
candidate for Governor, having only about 1000 | should have said, ‘ Here are all the great States 
majority over Mr. Hendricks, now United States | of the West, which want currency because they 
Senator from that State.—In Ohio the Republican | do business with it, and they shall have it accord- 
majority was a little more than 17,000. In Ne-| ing to the rule of proportion.” If this rule was 
braska the Republican majority was about 2500. | departed from, according to Mr. Seymour, it 
Last year Pennsylvania and Ohio were carried | should have been in favor of the West, because 
by the Democrats by very small majorities. The | there business is done with currency, whereas at 
Republicans this year carry them by majorities | the East it is conducted mainly by means of 
greatly less than those which they received in| checks. Illinois needed more currency than 
1864,—In West Virginia the election took place | Massachusetts in proportion to population; but 
on the 22d of October. ‘The official returns are | in fact Massachusetts had $57,000,000, while II- 


m 


bonds ; 








not complete, but the Republicans have probably 
a majority of about 5000.—In all these States 
each party charges that enormous frauds were 
committed by the other. It is certain that the 
number of persons naturalized in view of the 
coming election is large beyond all precedent. 
In the city of New York alone the number nat- 
uralized within a few weeks is nearly 30,000 ; 
and it is clear that in some of the Courts certifi- 
cates of naturalization were granted without due 
investigation. It appears that many of these 
certificates, duly signed and sealed, were made 
out, leaving blanks for the names of the appli- 
cant and his voucher ; and that these papers were 
sold in beer cellars for a mere nominal sum to 
any one who applied, upon assurance that they 
should be used for the Democratic party. One 
agent, who has been arrested, boasted that he 
had disposed of 5000 of these fraudulent certifi- 
cates, It is understood upon all hands that a 
very large majority of the newly-naturalized cit- 
izens will cast their votes for the Democratic 
candidates. 

The immediate effect of the elections of Octo- 
ber 13 was a general conviction that the defeat 
of Seymour and Blair was inevitable. A strong 
effort was made to induce them to withdraw, in 
order that other names might be substituted. It 
was said that Mr. Blair’s Brodhead letter had 
done great injury to the cause. The intent evi- 


| linois, with twice the population, had only $10,- 
| 000,000. The result was that the people of the 
| West had to borrow from the East at a heavy 
| rate of interest, and thus the West has ‘‘ to pay 
| 10 or 12 per cent. interest, when in New York it 
| is 5 or 6 per cent.” Other topics were introduced 
| into the several speeches of Mr. Seymour. ‘The 
| Reconstruction measures were declared to be 
wholly wrong in principle, and inefiectual in 
| practice. The introduction of Senators in Con- 
gress from Southern States who did not fairly 
represent any constituency was a wrong, for, by 
| way of example, ‘“‘ Two men sitting in the Sen- 
ate of the United States from the State of Flori- 
da—one who went from the State of New York 
an unknown man, the other from some quarter 
who does not represent the white people of that 
| State—not represent the negroes, because they 
| do not know that there is a Senate—cast the 
same vote as the Senators from the great central 
States.”—In one of his earlier speeches, by way 
of answering the objections raised against Mr. 
Blair's Brodhead letter, Mr. Seymour said that 
| there could be no ground of alarm, since if he 
| and Mr. Blair were elected, they would really be 
| wholly devoid of power, the Republicans having 
a majority in Congress and the control of the 
army. 

Mr. Blair also has made several speeches, the 
general tone of which is widely different from 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 








those of Mr. Seymour. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant of these was delivered at New York on 
the 28th of October. He said that the ‘* Radi- 
eal fanatics had devised infinitely worse treat- 
ment for the South than the British oppressors 
of Ireland had ever invented...... they had put 
the people of the South under the heel of their 
negroes.” He reaffirmed what he had elsewhere 
said, that the Reconstruction Acts were uncon- 
stitutional, and therefore null and void. The 
Constitution gave no authority to establish mili- 
tary despotisms to take the place of civil Govern 

ments at the South. ‘The gist of these Acts was 
to disfranchise 300,000 white men of the South, 
and confer the right of suffrage upon the ne- 
groes, ‘‘ thus giving to the negroes the entire con- 
trol of the Southern States.” This disfranchise- 
ment, Mr. Blair averred, was of the nature of a 
bill of attainder, and could only be made after a 
fair legal trial. He illustrated the point by a 
reference to the case of the late Vice-President 
of the Confederacy. * Mr. Stephens, in the Geor- 
gia Convention, made the most able speech ever 
delivered in favor of the Union. But the Con- 
yention was overawed by men armed with weap- 
ons seized by permission of the Government from 
the arsenals of the United States. Government 
failed to protect Mr. Stephens, and consequently 
had no claim to his allegiance; and therefore no 
jury could ever convict him of treason against 
the United States. Mr. Blair was quite willing 
that the Government should prosecute, and, if 
found guilty, punish, any man who was danger- 
ous to the Republic. ‘There was one man whose 
prosecution he would like to undertake. That 
man was Mr, Stanton, late Secretary of War. 
He, as Mr. Blair affirmed, encouraged Mr. A. 
G. Brown, then Senator from Mississippi, to go 
home and make war upon the Union. ‘* After 
the war was ended,” continued Mr, Blair, ‘* Alex- 
ander H. Stephens fell into the hands of our 
forces, and was delivered over by Mr. Stanton, 
and was by him thrust into Fort Warren in Bos- 
ton Harbor; and I would like to have a verdict 
of a jury to show on which side of the door stood 
the traitor when Stanton turned the key on Ste- 
phens.” Mr. Blair then went on to speak of the 
affirmation which had been made that General 
Grant ‘‘had no policy.” ‘*1 know him a heap 
better than that,” said Mr. Blair; ‘“‘he has a 
policy. His policy is to reach supreme dictato- 
rial power in this country. If you think he has 
no policy you are dreadfully mistaken about him. 
It is mighty bad policy on our part to think he 
has no policy,” and so on, the purport of all be- 
ing that General Grant, if elected, would never 
leave the Presidential Chair so long as he lived, 
but would establish a permanent military despot- 
ism.—This speech, of which we have given mere 
abstracts of some of the leading points, was de- 
livered within ‘Tammany Hall, Mr. Blair closing 
it rather abruptly for the reason that he had of 
late over-exerted himself in speaking in the open 
air. He soon appeared at a stand out of doors, 
in order, as he said, to supply an omission in the 
speech which he had just made. This omission 
related to a charge of “‘ Know-Nothingism” which 
had been made against him. ‘This he denied 
most absolutely. ‘‘ Every time that ke had been 
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a candidate it had been his good fortune to beat 
a Know Nothing, and he should have to beat a 
Know Nothing this time.” He then charged his, 
immediate opponent with being a Know No- 
thing. He said, ‘* The whole history of Schuy- 
ler Colfax is that he was vomited out of the 
stomach of a Know Nothing lodge into polities. 
ned If I wanted to set a trap to catch him with, 
I would bait it with a secret political society, 
and I would have him as sure as any old rat that 
was ever caught in a trap with a piece of roast 
cheese...... He is the very dad of the Know No 

thing ticket, and I have a right to charge him 
with that crime.” 

Mr. Colfax has entered somewhat into the can- 
vass; but General Grant has sedulously refrained 
from taking any part. After his letter accepting 
the nomination he put forth no statement of his 
views and proposed line of policy. 

The general condition of the South remains 
very much disturbed. Outrages have rather in 
creased in frequency during the month, and have 
assumed a graver character. ‘Thus in North 
Carolina Governor Holden, October 7, wrote to 
General Miles, commanding in that district, that 
large quantities of arms had been received at va 
rious places, and distributed among the members 
of a political organization, these arms being En 
field rifles, and other weapons of a purely mili- 
tary character, and that there was every reason 
to believe that they were to be used for purposes 
hostile to the General Government and the peace 
of society. In case of a conflict, the civil au 
thorities, after exhausting their power to preserve 
the peace, would call upon the Federal military, 
and he requests that these may be so posted as 
to afford the greatest practicable aid to the au 
thorities.—General Miles replied that he had re- 
ceived reports, legally substantiated, to the same 
purport, and that he would lay the whole matter 
before General Meade, the Commander of the 
Department. General Meade subsequently issued 
an order directing that the United States forces 
should aid the civil authorities in preserving the 
peace. 

In Louisiana, especially in New Orleans and 
its vicinity, serious disturbances have taken place. 
On the 26th of October Governor Warmouth tele- 
graphed to the Secretary of War that the civil 
authorities were unable to preserve the peace in 
the parishes of Orleans, Jefferson, and St. Ber- 
nard. He, therefore, desired that the forces of 
the National Government should be employed for 
that purpose. ‘The Secretary thereupon directed 
General Rousseau, commanding in that Depart- 
ment, to take such action as might be necessary 
to preserve the peace. On the 28th General 
Rousseau issued a proclamation stating these 
facts, and urging all good citizens to abstain 
from assembling in large bodies in the streets, 
and for the present prohibiting political proces- 
sions and patrolling the streets by armed men. 
General Steedman was appointed temporary chief 
of police, with the assurance that in case of need 
the police would be supported by the military. 

In California, on the 21st of October, several 
earthquake shocks of considerable violence were 
experienced. Much damage was done, especial- 
ly in the neighborhood of San Francisco, 











Chitor’s 


ND after him came next the chill December; 
Yet he, through merry feasting which he made, 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember; 
Dm Saviour’s birth so much his mind did glad. 
= a shaggy bearded goat he rode, 
The same erewith Dan Jove in tender years, 
They say, was nourisht by the Idaen mayd; 
And in his hand a broad deepe bowle he beares, 
Of which he freely drinks an health to all his peers. 


So wrote glorious old Edmund Spenser, two 
hundred and sixty years ago; and in his words 
doth the Drawer ‘‘ freely drink an health to all 
his readers,” and commend to them the pleasant 
things strung together for the Christmas month. 


In the recent debate in the House of Lords on 
the bill to disestablish the Irish Church, the speech 
of the Bishop of Oxford is acknowledged to have 
been the best delivered, having in largest meas- 
ure the qualities of warmth, fervor, readiness, 
and spontaneity—if not, indeed, of wit and hu- 
mor. Among his unepiscopal functions the 
Bishop possesses a rare talent for mimicry, and 
in quoting Lord Grenville imitated his ingenious 
and coaxing tones so exactly that even the noble 
earl joined in the laughter. ‘*'The unction,” 
says the London Review, ** with which he related 
the sardonic Dean of St. Patrick’s theory about 
the Irish bishops was irresistible. The Bishop 
did not read the quotation, but gave it from mem- 
ory—how that in Dean Swift's time the English 
Minister used to select the best possible man for 
an Irish bishop. Unhappily for poor Ireland the 
holy man, after his consecration, always set out 
in his chariot to travel down to ‘the west coast. 
But as, by the laws of geography, he had to pass 
over Hounslow Heath, the highwaymen beset his 
cattle, murdered his servants, and pitched the 
bishop into aditch. ‘The captain of the high- 
waymen’ (added the caustic Dean) ‘ then puts on 
his small-clothes and goes over to Ireland, where 
he acts as bishop in his stead.’ It is true that 
the wit was the Dean’s and not the Bishop’s, but 
the loud and prolonged laughter was due in great 
part to the felicitous way in which the Bishop 
gave the apologue. The Conservative peers may 
have preferred the speech of Lord Derby, or Lord 
Salisbury, or the Lord Chancellor, but the favor- 
ite orator of the Peeresses’ Gallery was certainly 
the Bishop of Oxford.” The point will be bet- 
ter understood by the readers of the Drawer 
when told that the Bishop of Oxford's side is 
that which appointed ‘‘ the best possible man for 
bishop,” and that the ‘‘ highwayman” is the man 
whom Gladstone would send over to fill the epis- 


copal office. 


Tue anecdotes of General Houston published 
in late Numbers of the Drawer are attracting the 
attention of his friends. We are favored with 
several original ones, more ov less amusing, from 
which we select the following : 

During the first summer of the late war there 
lived in one of the sea-port towns of Texas a 
merchant named Stubbs, originally from the 
North, but for many years a resident of the Lone 
Star State. Anxious to appear entirely South- 
ern, he allowed his heart to ignite early in the 
conflict, and became well known as a leading 


secessionist. When it became certain that a| 
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blockading fleet would soon be off the town, sey. 
eral merchants, Stubbs included, prudently re. 
moved their goods to Houston for safety. After 
the first important battle of the war a negro be. 
longing to Stubbs asked permission to make g 
brief visit to San Jacinto, which was granted, op 
condition that he should call on General Houston, 
and ask what he thought of the battle of By) 
Run. The condition was accepted; the visit 
made. Before returning the man and brother 
approached the General and, with much bow and 
scrape, said: ‘‘ If you please, Sah, massa Stubbs, 
Sah, wanted me to ax you, Sah, what you thought 
of de battle of Bull’ Run ?” Old Sam slowly 
raised his eyes, and said: ‘‘ He wants to know 
what I think of the battle of Bull Run? Tel 
him I think a good many Yankees were killed 
there, and a good many mean Yankees ran away, 
but I don’t think any ‘of them were as mean as 
he is, nor could run so fast, nor knew when to 
start as well as he does!” The negro deliy- 
ered the answer, which was received stand- 
ing and in silence. Old Sam, however, not sat- 
isfied with his message, added to it a conundrum, 
which rapidly circulated throughout the sur- 
rounding country: ‘* Why is Stubbs like Wash- 


ington ?—Because he is first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the heart of the country !” 


On a certain occasion Hon. Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, was engaged in a political 
discussion with Hon. Benjamin F. Hill of that 
State, when the latter charged him with saying 
that he (Stephens) could eat Judge Cone for 
breakfast, himself (Mr. Hill) for dinner, and 
Governor Cobb for supper. ‘To which Mr. Steph- 
ens quietly replied: ‘‘I never said it; but if I 
had, the arrangement of the meals would have 
been somewhat different. I should not have 
taken Mr. Hill at dinner, where he has placed 
himseif, that being the heartiest meal of the day. 
In fact, I should prefer him for supper, in accord- 
ance with that wise rule of medicine which pre- 
scribes a light diet to sleep on!” 


Art another time Mr. A. R. Wright, of Georgia, 
is said to have drawn the fire of the “ great 
Georgian” in the following way. Mr. Stephens, 
at the time of the great Know-Nothing conflict 
in the South, was accompanied by a favorite dog 
named Rio, and the intelligent animal was almost 
as well known on the hustings as the statesman. 

Mr. Wright, at the close of a political speech, 
turned to Mr. Stephens and said: ‘‘Sir, I de- 
mand a list of your appointments. I intend that 
the people shall have information. I want to 
know when and where you are to speak, for I 
intend to dog you all around this Congressional 
district.” 

‘*Then,” retorted Mr. Stephens, pointing his 
long thin finger to his dog sleeping on the stand 
at his feet, and lifting his fife-like voice to its 
highest note—‘‘ then I shall send Rio home. One 
dog at a time is enough!” 


Amone the thousands who have read the 
speech of Vice-President Stephens of Georgia 
against secession, made November 14, 1860, 
there are probably few who have heard of an 

















amusing incident that followed it. At the close 
of the speech the leader of the Opposition party, 
Hon. Robert Toombs, arose, and after compli- 
menting Mr. Stephens as one of the purest of 
patriots, moved that the meeting give three cheers 
for him and adjourn, which was done. Governor 
Herschel V. Johnson, who was present, met Mr. 
‘Toombs on their return to the hotel, and said to 
him, in substance: ‘‘Sir, your action to-night, 
coming from so prominent a secessionist, deserves 
all praise, and I for one can not forbear to con- 
gratulate you upon such handsome conduct and 
admirable behavior.” 

Toombs put on that droll look which always 
precedes his best hits, and said, dryly, ** Yes, I 
always behave myself at a funeral.” 





Tue following incident occurred in Charleston, 
South Carolina: A little girl had lost her broth- 
er, and on going to school the next day a little 
playmate noticed her grief, and asked the cause. 
This was soon told, with the addition that little 
Willie had gone to heaven, and she could notesee 
him. Her little friend asked if she was certain 
he was gone to heaven, and was assured that 
there could be no doubt of that, four mamma said 
so, ‘*Then,” was the instant rejoinder, “I 
know where heaven is, for I saw where they put 
him, and know the way.” The little mourner 
had seen the place too, and not knowing the way 
she started with her guide as soon as the infant- 
school was dismissed. It was late at night, and 
the earth was wet with those angel tears, the dew 
drops, when the two friends were found crying at 
the grave—because, as the sister said, ‘* They 
had come to the door of heaven, and Willie 
would not let them in, nor even answer.” 





Dr. Montcomery, of the Harrodsburg (Ken- 
tucky) Presbyterian Church, had a little boy as 
pretty as he was intelligent. His mocher, like 
all mothers, was proud enough of her little 
prodigy in short dresses, and liked to show off 
his acquirements before visitors. On one occa- 
sion he was up for inspection before some lady 
callers, and his mother put the usufl Catechism 
question, ‘‘ Who made you?” Reverently little 
Jimmy folded his hands as at prayer, and raised 
his eyes as birds do when ‘‘ saying grace” after 
drinking; and then the answer came, ‘‘ Dod 
makes and p’eserves us;” and instantly added, 
‘Dood Dod to make p’eserves for us; ain’t 
he, mamma?” Children understand sweetmeats 
sooner than they do the Catechism. 





Is there extant a boy—be he boy of fifty or 
boy of ten—who will not appreciate the grim 
humor of the following advertisement, which, 
under the head of ‘‘ Instruction,” we copy from 
the New York Daily Times of August 10: 


FLUSHING INSTITUTE. 
EAR BOYS,—TROUBLE BEGINS SEPT. 15. 


E. A. Farrositp, 
Ah! didn’t it? ; 





Wuen Miss Logan, the charming actress, was 
in the South, her manager happened to be a ver- 
itable cockney, with a chronic habit of omitting 
his h’s where they should be, and inserting them 
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one evening at a new place Miss Logan was in- 
dignant at finding that no room had been prepared 
for her, and said as much. Whereupon the man- 
ager bawled out at the top of his voice: ‘* Mass 
Logan’s room is hell! Here, boy, make a fire in 
hell, and put Miss Logan in there!” The good- 
humor of the lady was at once restored ; for she 
knew that he referred to the room marked on 
the door with a capital ‘* L.” 





AN overgrown political opponent once under- 
took to sneer at the diminutive size of Mr. A. H. 
Stephens, and said, ‘** I could put a little salad oil 
on you, and swallow you whole.” ‘To which Mr, 
Stephens at once replied, ‘‘ And if you did you 
would have more brains in your bowels than you 
ever had in your head.” 





Tue etiquette of the bar-room in Colorado 
may be inferred from the following notice, post- 
ed in a saloon in that Territory, and forwarded by 
a correspondent for Eastern enlightenment : 


“‘Norror.—No one is allowed to remain in the hall 
longer than five minutes without taking a drink, or in 
the sitting-room ten minutes without doing likewise. 
Any one refusing to drink will be kicked out. No gen- 
tlemen are expected to eat the lemon-peel in their cock- 
tails, and those who do so will not have any more in 
future, and will not be considered gentlemen.” 





Bankers must have their little jocularities as 
well as other people. Some years ago the Pres- 
ident of one of the oldest banking institutions of 
Western New York was called upon to discount 
a note signed by Mr. G , ® member of the 
Universalist church, and Mr. M——, of the Pres- 
byterian’ church. The note was handed to the 
President, who, after scanning it closely, passed 
it to the cashier, saying, ‘‘ Signed by Universal 
Salvation and Universal Damnation: I reckon 
that’s safe enough ; we'll take it.” 








Tue gigantic failure of the Marquis of Has- 
tings on the English turf, and the disgusting im- 
moralities of the racing men of England, have 
been capitally hit off by Punch in the following 


WAIL BY A SMALL “BOOKMAKER.” 


I ain't a member of Tattersall’s, 
But I ventured my pound or so 
At a bookmaker'’s ‘ouse in the Boro’, 
As gentility might term low. 
I lost my posss, and the gent 
Was took afore the beak ; 
To prison of course he's sent 
For four-and-twenty week. 


It’s wrong for to venture small, 
It’s right for to venture large: 

It seems all square for the rich and sich 
What never gets given in charge. 

You may book the Set of a Bart or Duke, 
Not of cads and snobs and tykes ; 

For there’s one lor for the Hear! of Fluke, 
And another for Villiam Sykes. 





Tus of Tom Corwin by a Columbus corre- 
spondent: Some one asked Mr. Corwin if he had 
heard a certain story of Lewis D. Campbell's. 

‘Was it about himself?” inquired Corwin. 

‘* No, I believe not.” 

‘* Well, then, I never heard it,” said Mr. C., 
gravely. 





Tu pardonable aversion to bomb-shells en- 





where they should not be, as ‘‘ art” for ‘‘ heart,” 
“*hedge” for ‘‘ edge,” and the like. On arriving 


tertained by fond mothers who, through the pa- 
| pers, were made acquainted with their awfully 
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destructive euglesione, was strongly felt by a good | repeating. 


woman at a place called Lewis’s Island, in Maine, 
who, seeing a huge object moving rapidly high 
in tnid air, cried out to her brood of little respons- 
ibles, ‘‘ Come in, children, for Heaven's sake ; 
come in quick! there’s an awful big bomb-shell 
coming from the South!” It was Professor 
Wise, who in his mammoth balloon had made 
an ascension from Bangor on the ever-memora- 
ble Fourth. 


Boston is celebrated for its monument to the 
lamented Mr. Bunker Hill, Providence for Roger 
Williams, Philadelphia for its butter and Quakers, 
New York for its curiously constructed “ rings,” 
and Hartford, as we now learn from the excel- 
lent Mr. Twain (Mark), for its Charter Oak. Mr. 
T. has visited Hartford. He saw the Oak. Like- 
wise heard it spoken of. He says: 

I went all over Hartford with a citizen whose 
ancestors came over with the Pilgrims in the 
Quaker City—in the Mayflower I should say— 
and he showed me all the historic relics of Hart- 
ford. He showed me a beautiful carved chair 
in the Senate chamber, where the bewigged 
and awfully homely old-time governors of the 
Commonwealth frown from their canvas over- 
head. ‘‘ Made from Charter Oak,” he said. I 
gazed upon it with inexpressible solitude. 
showed me another carved chair in the House. 
**Charter Oak,” he said. I gazed again with 
interest. Then he looked at the rusty, stained, 
and famous old Charter, and presently I turned 
to move away. 
and pointed to the frame. ‘‘ Charter Oak,” said 
he. I worshiped. We went down to Wads- 
worth’s Atheneum, and I wanted to look at the 
pictures; but he conveyed me silently to a cor- 
ner, and pointed to a log rudely shaped some- 
what like a chair, and whispered ‘* Charter Oak.” 
I exhibited the accustomed reverence. He show- 
ed me a walking-stick, needle-case, a dog-collar, 
a three-legged stool, a boot-jack, a dinner-table, 
a ten-pin alley,-a tooth-picker— 

I interrupted him and said, ‘‘ Never mind— 
we'll bunch the whole lumber-yard, and call it—” 

** Charter Oak,” he said. 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘now let us go and see some 
Charter Oak for a change.” 


I meant that for a joke; but how was he to 
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esd! Mansfield, having rendved his 


education in England, always considered himsel; 


an Englishman; but his Scotch or igin was onc9 
referred to with great effect. General Sabine. 
Governor of Gibraltar, failing in extorting money 
from a Jew, sent him back by force to Tety; an, 
in Barbary, from whence he had come to Gibral- 
tar. The Jew afterward came to England, a 
sued the Governor for damages. Murray (not 
yet Lord Mansfield) was counsel for the Govern- 
or, and said in his defense before the jury : 

‘ True, the Jew was banished ; but to where? 
WwW to the place of his nativity. Where is the 
cruelty, where the hardship, where the i injustice 
of banishing a man to his own country ?” 

Mr. Norvell, who appeared for the Jew, retort- 
ed: ‘Since my learned friend thinks so lightly 
of this matter, I would just ask him to suppose 
the case his own: would he like to be banished 
to his native land ?” 

The court rang with peals of laughter, in which 


nd 


| Murray himself joined. 


He | 


But he solemnly drew me back | 


Doctor Johnson would never allow that Scot- 
land derived any credit from Lord Mansfield, as 
he was educated in England, and then added 
what has passed into a historical witticism— 
**Much may be done with a Scotchman if he be 
caught young.” 


Apropos to Lord Mansfield’s banishment. In 
early Texas legal history, a Mrs. M—— was con- 
victed of forgery, and sentenced to death—then 
the legal penalty for that crime. There was at 
once a general feeling of repugnance at the capi- 
tal punishment of a woman, especially for such 
an offense; but there was also a general desire 
to rid the country of the convict, who was a very 
notorious character; and President Lamar offer- 
ed her a pardon provided she would go back to 


Arkansas, from whigh State she had removed, 


and never return to Texas. She peremptorily 
refused, and is said to have answered, ‘* H— 
itself before Arkansas!” The President was 
obliged to pardon her unconditionally. 


Mr. E. Hannarorp, vf Cincinnati, has re- 


| cently published on the subscription plan a clever 


| during the war by the Sixth Ohio Regiment. 


know that, being a stranger? He took me around | 


and showed me Charter Oak enough to build a 


plank-road from here to Great Salt Lake City. | 


it is a shame to confess it, but I began to get a 
little weary of Charter Oak finally: and when 
he invited me to go home with him to tea, it fill- 
ed me with a blessed sense of relief. He intro- 
duced me to his wife, and they left me alone a 
moment to amuse myself with their little boy. I 
said, in a grave, paternal way, 

** My son, what is your name?” 

And he said, ‘‘ Charter Oak Johnson.” 

This was sufficient for a sensitive nature like 
mine. 
another word. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Galveston, Texas, in al- | 


luding to our inquiry as to the authorship of the 
saying, ‘‘ Much may be done with a Scotchman 
if he be caught young,” remarks that it was said 
of Lord Mansfield by Doctor Johnson, and adds : 
The connection in which it is told may be worth 





book, in which is narrated the services performed 
It 
contains here and there an anecdote, hitherto 
unpublished, showing the humorous side of war. 
We reproduce four : 

Mr. E. A. Pollard, in his ‘‘ Lost Cause,” when 
speaking of the Confederate defeat at Missionary 


| Ridge in November, 1863, quotes a humorous 


repartee of a Confederate soldier. ‘‘ A brigade,” 


| says Mr. Pollard, ‘‘in the centre gave way, and 


|in a few moments what had been a regular and 


vigorous battle became a disgraceful panic and 
an unmitigated rout. Never was victory plucked 
so easily from a position so strong General 


| Bragg attempted to rally the broken troops ; he 


I departed out of that mansion without |) 


“ boy’ 


advanced into the fire, and exclaimed, ‘ Here is 
your commander!’ but was answered with the 
deri isive shouts of an asurd catch-phrase in the 
army, ‘ Here’s your mule!’’ 


In the olden time, when planters were less 
thoughtful for the spiritual than for the corporeal 
| health of their slaves, Colonel Ramsey saw his 


* Dan (aged forty) going one morning, 
Bible in hand, to church. Knowing that Dan 

























was not a person with strong literary proclivities, 
the Colonel said: ‘* What are you doing with 
that Bible, Dan ?—you can’t read it ?” 

‘No, massa, can't zack’ly read ‘em, but I c’n 
spell ‘em out a little.” 

‘* What's the use of spelling it out ? You can’t 
understand it, any way. The Bible, for instance, 
eavs that ‘the very hairs of our head are num- 
bered.’ Now you haven't any hair on your head 
—nothing but wool. What do you say to that?” 

“Yes, massa, I ’spect dat’s so; but I spell out 
little verse wich say dat on las’ day de sheep dey 
will go one side and de goats on de todder. Now 
de sheep has de wool, but de goats dey got ha’r, 
jus’ like white folks, and I ’spect dey ain't gwine 
to be saved—dat’s w’at I ’spect!” 


Durtne the march of the Sixth Ohio Regi- 
ment from Cripple Creek to the Chickamauga 
the soldiers were compelled to sleep in that most 
uncomfortable of all shelters, a ‘*‘ dog tent’”—so 
called from its capacity to hold about one ordi- 
nary dog. ‘The successes of Rosecrans were bring- 
ing the campaign to a conclusion, In the Confed- 
erate army there seemed to be a growing dissat- 
isfaction and consciousness of weakness—such, 
in fact, as induced many hundreds of 'Tennessee- 
ans to desert and return to their former homes. 
The mistake was not unnatural, therefore, when 
Rosecrans’s men pronounced the war in Tennes- 
see ‘about played out ;” or, as a staff-officer in 
the Sixth Ohio expressed it, by a pun of unmiti- 
gated atrocity, it was ‘* about ended to all in-tents 
and purp-houses !” 


Apropos of the terrible earthquakes in South 
America, we have to tell a story which will serve 
to illustrate the comic features of even so terrible 
a scene: 

Just before the departure of the Hon. Anson 
Burlinghame for China, some years ago, he was 
closeted with Mr. Van Valkenburg, Minister to 
Japan (the same who has since distinguished 
himself in maintaining foreign foothold in Osaca) ; 
Colone] Buckley, Chief Engineer of the Siberian 
Telegraph Company (the same who has since 
given us a correct estimate of the value of Alas- 
ka); and Colonel Thomas M. Knox (the same 
who has since given the readers of this Magazine 
an entertaining account of his travels on the 
Amoor and through Siberia, and who is still to 
tell his story of a thirty-six hundred mile sleigh- 
ride through White Russia), engaged in a game 
of **High, low, Jack, and the game.” Fred 
Macrellish and Will Woodward, proprietors of 
the Alta Californian (since and always distin- 
guished as ‘‘ jolly good fellows), were engaged in 
watching the game. Knox had been indulging 
Macrellish, during the intervals of the game, 
with an account of his horror of earthquakes, 
and his fear that if one should happen (eight or 
ten visit San Francisco every year) his two hun- 
dred pounds would be the first to suffer. Mac- 
rellish endeavored to quiet his fears by hoping 
that he would have an opportunity of enjoying 
one before he sailed. Shortly after the pictures 


and looking-glasses hanging on the wall began to | 


shake and rattle; the glass and the pitcher of 
ice-water on the card-table jingled together, and 
‘those who were seated” felt the floor moving 
beneath them in a most intoxicating manner. 

‘*There!” said Macrellish, ‘‘there, Tom— 
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there’s one of those infernal earthquakes. Play 
the ace! play the ace, Tom! catch Jack sure.” 

And sure enough ‘* Jack” was caught in spite 
of bad playing and earthquakes too. 


Joun SavaGe, Esquire, has spoken in glow- 
ing terms of the appearance of Alexander H. 
Stephens before the Commercial Convention at 
Charleston, South Carolina, in the year 1839; 
but there is an incident of that visit to the ‘‘ city 
between the rivers” which he does not give. Mr. 
Stephens was accompanied by two merchants 
(Mr. Thomas Chafin and Dr. John M. Anthony), 
who were his persona) friends, and together they 
sought the hotel kept by a kind but very energetic 
woman. Mr. Stephens was then, as always, of 
feeble health, and being fatigued, availed him- 
self of a comfortable sofa or lounge to make the 
situation as easy as possible. Just then the land 
lady came in, and found the two merchants still 
standing, while some one, whom she took for a 
country boy, occupied the easy lounge. Her 
manner was perfectly kind, and somewhat pat- 
ronizing, as she said to him, ‘* My son, you must 
let the gentlemen have this seat.” 

The ‘‘ gentlemen” were amused, and the good 
lady somewhat troubled when she afterward found 
that her ‘“‘ son” was the important personage of 
her house, and the lion of the whole city. 


Many good things have been published as the 
sayings of Judge Dooly, of Georgia, but the fol- 
lowing is, so far as we know, new to the types. 

His residence was approached by a long lane, 
some mile and a quarter in length, leading through 
the plantation, and far from comfortable on the 
burning August day of the incident. A neighbor, 
possessed of more lungs than brain, rode down 
this lane, and without dismounting at the yard 
gate, some five hundred feet from the dwelling, 
he began to call aloud and wave his hat, as if a 
house was on fire. Judge Dooly came out in 
great haste to learn the cause of the noise, and 
was saluted with, ‘‘ I say, you haven't seen Mr. 
Williams about here to-day, have you?” 

** No,” said the Judge. 

** Well, that’s all I wanted,” said the fellow, 
as he rode off. 

Dooly waited until he was nearly out of sight 
up the long lane, and then commenced to blow a 
horn which hung in the porch; and when the 
horseman turned to see what it was the Judge in 
turn began to beckon with his arms, and shout 
for him to return, which he did at full speed. 
Arriving again at the yard gate, Dooly called out 
to him, ‘‘Come up here, I want to speak to you!” 
So the man dismounted, and came up to the 
porch. ‘The Judge paused in his walk, and said, 
fiercely : 

‘‘No, Sir! I have not seen Mr. Williams, and 
hang me if I want to see him! That's all, Sir: 
you can go now.” 





Hon. Garnett Anprews, of Georgia, tells of 
another occasion in which he was the victim of 
Dooly’s wit. 

It seems that Judge Dooly had conceived the 
idea that young Andrews, then only an attorney, 
was quite too s/ow for a business man, At one 
of the County Court sessions some of the bar, in- 
cluding the Judge, were congregated to eat water- 
melons. When the supply on hand was exhaust- 
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ed, without satisfying the general desire for the | Hon. J. W. H. Underwood, but his father) was 
ice-cold fruit, Mr. Andrews volunteered to go | engaged to defend some lawsuit in Upper Alg- 


across the square and get another one. 

** No, don't go,” piped the Judge in his shrill- 
est tones; ‘‘don't go; it would be dead ripe be- 
fore you got back.” 


JupGE ANDREWS also tells of another occasion 
when, to use a Southern phrase, he was ‘‘ taken 
down” by one of his audience during a political 
address, He was a candidate for Governor of 
his State, and was explaining to the large crowd 
how his friends had pressed him to be a candi- 
date, and that the office was seeking him, and 
that he was not seeking the office. 

**In fact,” exclaimed he, ‘‘ the office of Gov- 
ernor has been following me for the last ten 
years !” 


| bama; and the point of this story lies in the fact 
that Georgia had just removed the savage trihes 

| of the Cherokee Indians from her mountain 
counties. 

At an early stage of the case the Georgia 
Judge saw a weak place in the pleadings, and by 
a few appropriate words so opened it that it was 
soon evident to the presiding Justice and the 
most of the bar that his point was fatal to the 
suit. It so happened that a young Alabama law- 
yer, who was the opposing counsel, did not see 
the point, nor appreciate its power. Therefore, 

| in his reply, instead of endeavoring to weaken it 
or overthrow it,-he attempted to make sport of 

| what he termed ‘‘ the Georgia lawyer.” His in- 
| tended severity was closed by the recommenda- 





” Just then a tall countryman in the audience | tion that the Georgia lawyer had best reserve 
arose and shouted, ‘‘ But here’s yer consolation, | such points as that to make before his own home 
Judge: you're gainin’ on it all the time, and it | courts, but not attempt to play Georgia tricks be- 
will never catch you!” 

The prophecy was literally fulfilled. 


| fore an Alabama bar. 
Judge Underwood then arose, and after quiet- 
ly restating his point in a few words, turned sud- 
Ovr Southern friend to whom we are indebt- | denly on the young man with this retort: ‘ And 
ed for the anecdotes of Alexander H. Stephens | as for my very young friend, who advises me to 
sends us the following epitaph, copied from a| keep my Georgia law at home, I would simply 
grave-stone in Union District, South Carolina: | remark, for his information, that Georgia ulti- 
“Here lies the body of Robert Gordin; mately extends her jurisdiction over all neighbor- 
Mouth almighty and teeth accordin: ing savage tribes.” 
Stranger, tread lightly over this wonder; 
If he opens his mouth, you're gone, by thunder !" 
This reference to the upper part of Robert's 
body reminds us of an epitaph on a good woman 
whose death was caused by ailment lower down : 
“Here lies the body of Betty Bowden, 
Who would live longer, but she couden; 


Sorrow and iiet made her decay, 
Till her bad leg carr’d her away.” 


Sypney Situ, in his celebrated Peter Plym- 
ley letters, affords a notable illustration of the 
powers of rhetoric in written eloquence. As in- 
stance this passage, apropos of the English Em- 
bargo Act—by which, among other things, drugs 
were for the moment excluded from France: 
‘*Such a project is well worthy the statesman 
who would bring the French to reason by keep- 
ing them without rhubarb, and exhibit to man- 
the British crown ? kind the awful spectacle of a nation deprived of 

neutral salts. ‘This is not the dream of a wild 
“Here a ae Smith; and what is somewhat | apothecary indulging in his own opium; this is 
He was born, bred, and hanged in this here parish.” | NOt the distempered fancy of a pounder of drugs, 


Or this, on a Mr. Bywater? (By-the-way, we delirious from smallness of profits ; but it is the 


: : sober, deliberate, and systematic scheme of a 
= are entirely new to readers of the | man to whom the public safety is intrusted, and 


whose appointment is considered by many as a 
master-piece of political sagacity. What a sub- 
lime thought, that no purge can now be taken 
| between the Weser and the Garonne; that the 
; | bustling pestle is still, the canorous mortar mute; 
Or this, which is commendably exact as to the | and the bowels of mankind locked up for four- 
age of the parties ? | teen degrees of latitude! When, I should be 
“Here lies Donald and his wife, | curious to know, were all the powers of crudity 
Janet Mac Fee: | and flatulence fully explained to his Majesty's 
Aged 40 hee, , | Ministers? At what period was this great plan 
nd 30 shee. } eee 2 
9 ’ : ’ . | of conquest and constipation fully developed? 
Or yet this, which being upon an editor, is | In whose mind was the idea of destroying the 
especially commended for ‘‘ copy” to the brethren | pride and the plasters of France first engendered? 
who propose to notice this Number of the Mag- | Without castor-oil they might for some months, 
azine ? | to be sure, have carried on a lingering war; but 
| can they do without bark? Will the people live 
| under a government where antimonial powders 
can not be procured? Will they bear the loss 
| of mercury? There’s the rub! Depend upon 
| it, the absence of the materia medica will soon 
bring them to their senses, and the cry of Bour- 
bon and bolus burst from the Baltic to the Med- 
Ow a certain occasion Judge Underwood (not iterranean!” 





How will this do on a disreputable subject of 


“Here lies the remains of his relatives’ pride: 
Bywater he lived, and by water he died; 
Though by water he fell, yet by water he'll rise, 
By water baptismal attaining the skies.” 


“Here lies an Editor! 

Snooks if you will; 

In mercy, kind Providence, 
Let him lie still 

He lied for his living: so 
He lived while he lied ; 

When he could not lie longer, 
He lied down and died.” 





